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EDITORIAL NOTE. 
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CHAPTER I,» 



THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOMOUSIA OF THE SON OF GOD 

WITH GOD HIMSELF.^ 

Is the Divine which appeared on the earth and has made 
its presence actively felt, identical with the supremely Divine 
that rules heaven and earth? Did the Divine which appeared 
on the earth enter into a close and permanent union with 
human nature, so that it has actually transfigured it and raised 

1 Vide Preface. 

* See the 0pp. Athanas., and in addition the works of the other Church 
Fathers of the fourth century, above all, those of Hilary, the Cappadocians and 
Jerome ; the Church Histories of Sulpicius, Rufmus, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, 
Gelasius, the Vita Constantini of Eusebius, the Panarion of Epiphanius, and the 
Codex Theodosianus ed. Haenel; on the other side, the fragments of the Church 
History of Philostorgius ; of the secular historians, Ammian in particular. For the 
proceedings of the Councils see Mansi Collect. Cone. v. II. and III. ; Hefele, Con- 
ciliengesch. 2nd ed. v. I. and II. ; Walch, Historic der Ketzereien v. II. and III. ; 
Miinscher, Ueber den Sinn der nicSn. Glaubensformel, in Henke's Neues Magazin, 
VI., p. 334 f.; Caspari, Quellen zur Gesch. des Taufsymbols, 4 vols., 1866 if.; 
Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole, 2nd ed. 1877; Hort, On the Constantinop. Creed and 
other Eastern Creeds of the fourth century, 1876 ; Swainson^ The Nicene and Apostles^ 
Creeds, 1875; Bright, Notes on the Canons of the first four General Councils, 1882; 
my art ^^ Konstantinop. Symbol" in Herzog's R.-Encykl., 2nd ed. Besides the 
historical works of Baronius, Tillemont, Basoage, Gibbon, Schrockh, de Broglie, 
Wietersheim, Richter, Kaufmann, Hertzberg, Chastel, Schiller, Victor Schultze, and 
Boissier, above all, Ranke, (also Loning, Gesch. d. deutschen Kirchenrechts. vol. I.) 
and others, the references in Fabricius-Harless, the careful biographies of the 
Fathers of the fourth century by Bohringer, and the Histories of Dogma by Peta- 
vius, Schwane, Baur, Domer (Entw. Gesch. d. L. v, d. Person Christi), Newman 
(Arians of the fourth century), Nitzsch, Schultz, and Thomasius may be consulted. 
On Lucian: see my article in Herzog's R.-Encyklop. v. VIII. 2, and in my Alt- 
christl. Lit. Gesch. vol. I. On Arius: Maimbourg, Hist, del* Arianisme, 1673, Travasa, 
Storia della vita di Ario, 1746; Hassenkamp, Hist. Arianoe controversise, 1845; 
Revillout, De TArianisme des peuples germaniques, 1850 ; Stai-k^ Versuch ^vv\<i.t 



2 HISTORY OF DOGMA [Chap. i. 

it to the plane of the eternal ? These two questions necessarily 
arose out of the combination of the incarnation of the Logos 
and the deification of the human nature (See Vol. III., p. 289 ff.) 
Along with the questions, however, the answers too were given. 
But it was only after severe conflicts that these answers were 
able to establish themselves in the Church as dogmas. The 
reasons of the delay in their acceptance have been partly already 
indicated in Vol. III., pp. 167 ff, and will further appear in 
what follows. In the fourth century the first question was 
the dominant one in the Church, and in the succeeding cen- 
turies the second. We have to do with the first to begin with. 
It was finally answered at the so-called Second CEcumenical 
Council, 381, more properly in the year 383. The Council of 
Nicaea (325) and the death of Constantine (361) mark off the 
main stages in the controversy, 

I. FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE CONTROVERSY TO THE 

COUNCIL OF NICyEA. 

At the great Oriental Council which met at Antioch about 
the year 268, the Logos doctrine was definitely accepted, 

Gesch. des Arianism, 2 vols., 1 783 f . ; KoUing^ Gesch. der arianischeo Haresie, 2 
vols., 1874, 1883; Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism, 1882. On Athanasius: Mohler^ 
Athan. d. Gr., 1827 ; Yoigt, Die Lehre d. Athan., 1861 ; Cureton, The Festal 
Letters of Athan., 1848; Larsow, Die Festbriefe des hi. Athan., 1852; Sievers, 
Ztschr. f. d. hist. Theol., 1868, I. ; Fialon, St. Athanase, 1877 5 Atzberger, Die 
Logoslehre d. hi. Athan., 1880 (on this ThLZ., 1880, No. 8) Eichhom, Athan.de 
vita ascetica, 1886. On Marcellus: Zahn, M. von Ancyra, 1867; Klose, Gesch. d. 
L. des Marcel and Photin, 1837. Reinkens, Hilarius, 1864; Krtiger, Lucifer, 18S6, 
and in the Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol., 1888, p. 434 ff. ; Klose, Gesch. und Lehre des 
Eunomius, 1833 ; Rode, Gesch. der Reaction des Kaiser Julian, 1S77 (^^^o the 
works of Naville, Rendall and Mucke) ; Lllmann, Gregor v. Naz., 2nd ed. 1867; 
Draseke, Quaest Nazianz. Specimen, 1876; Rupp, Gregor v. Nyssa, 1834; Klose, 
Basilius, 1835; Fialon, St. Basile, 2nd edit. 1869; Rade, Damasus, 1882; Forster, 
Ambrosius, 1884; Zockler, Hieronymus, 1875; Giildenpeoning and Ifland, Theo- 
dosius d. Gr., 1878; Langen, Gesch. d. rom. Kirche, I. 1881. In addition the 
articles on the subject in Herzog's R.-Encykl. (particularly those by Moller) and 
in the Diet, of Christ. Biography, and very specially the article Eusebius by Light- 
foot. The most thorough recent investigation of the subject is that by Gwatkin 
above mentioned. The accounts of the doctrines of Arius and Athanasius in 
Bohringer are thoroughly good and well-nigh exhaustive. The literary and critical 
studies of the Benedictines, in their editions, and those of Tillemont form the basis 
of the more recent works also, and so far they have not been surpassed. 



Chap, i.] TO THE COUNCIL OF NICE 3 

while the "Homoousios" on the other hand was rejected.* 
The most learned man whom the East at that time possessed, 
Lucian (of Samosata?) took up the work of the excommunicated 
metropolitan, Paul of Samosata. First educated at the school 
of Edessa, where since the days of Bardesanes a free and 
original spirit had prevailed, then a follower of Paul, he got 
from the latter his dislike to the theology of "the ancient 
teachers", and with this he united the critical study of the 
Bible, a subject in which he became a master. He founded 
in Antioch an exegetical-theological school which, during the 
time of the three episcopates of Domnus, Timaus and Cyril, 
was not in communion with the Church there, but which after- 
wards, shortly before the martyrdom of Lucian, made its peace 
with the Church. 

This school is the nursery of the Arian doctrine, and Lucian, 
its head, is the Arius before Arius. Lucian started from the 
Christology of Paul, but, following the tendency of the time, 
and perhaps also because he was convinced on exegetical 
grounds, he united it with the Logos Christology, and so 
created a fixed form of doctrine. " It is probable that it was 
only gradually he allowed the Logos doctrine to have stronger 
influence on the Adoptian form. This explains why it was not 
till towards the end of his life that he was able to bridge over 
his differences with the Church. He was revered by his pupils 
both as the teacher par excellence, and in his character as 
ascetic; his martyrdom, which occurred in the year 311 or 312, 
increased his reputation. The remembrance of having sat at 
the feet of Lucian was a firm bond of union amongst his 
pupils. After the time of persecution they received influential 
-ecclesiastical posts. ' There was no longer anything to recall 

* See Vol. iii., pp. 40, 45. 

- It is extremely probable that Lucian's study of Origen too had convinced him 
of the correctness of the Logos doctrine. We have to regard his doctrine as a 
combination of the doctrines of Paul and Origen. Lucian and OrigeD are classed 
together by Epiph., H, 76, 3, as teachers of the Arians. 

* Amongst Lucian's pupils were Arius, Eusebius of Nicomedia, Menophantus of 
Ephesus, Theognis of Nicsea, Maris of Chalcedon, Athanasius of Anazarbus (?), 
the sophist Asterius, and Leontius, afterwards bishop of Antioch, and others. In Syria 
the pupils of Dorotheus — namely, Eusebius of Csesarea and P^iuVvttMs olT^fc^vj^x^ 
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the fact that their master had formerly been outside of the 
Church. These pupils as a body afterwards came into conflict 
more or less strongly with the Alexandrian theology. So far 
as we know, no single one of them was distinguished as a 
religious character; but they knew what they wanted; they 
were absolutely convinced of the truth of their school-doctrine, 
which had reason and Scripture on its side. This is what 
characterises the school. At a time when the Church doctrine 
was in the direst confusion, and was threatening to disappear, 
and when the union of tradition, Scripture, and philosophical 
speculation in the form of dogma had been already called for, 
but had not yet been accomplished, this school was conscious 
of possessing an established system of doctrine which at the 
same time permitted freedom. This was its strength. ^ 

The accounts of Lucian's Christology which have been handed 
down are meagre enough, still they give us a sufficiently clear 
picture of his views. God is One; there is nothing equal to 
Him; for everything besides Him is created. He has created 

supporters of Arius, as were also many of Origen's admirers. As regards the other 
partisans of Arius who are known to us by name, we do not know whether they 
were pupils of Lucian or not Egypt and Libya are represented by Theonas of 
Marmarica, Secundus of Ptolemais and the presbyter Georgius of Alexandria, and 
further, according to Philostorgius, by Daches of Berenice, Secundus of Tauchira, 
Sentianus of Boriium, Zopyrus of Barka and Meletius of Lykopolis. In other provinces, 
we have Petrophilus of Scythopolis, Narcissus of Neronias, Theodotus of Laodicea, 
Gregorius of Berytus and Aetius of Lydda. Philostorgius further mentions others^ 
but he also reckons as belonging to his party those old bishops who did not live 
to see the outbreak of the controversy and who accordingly have been claimed by 
the orthodox side as well; see Gwatkin 1. c, p. 31. For other names of presbyters 
and deacons at Alexandria who held Arian views, see the letters of Alexander in 
Theodoret, I. 4, and Socrates, I. 6. 

* These pupils of Lucian must have displayed all the self-consciousness, the 
assurance, and the arrogance of a youthful exclusive school (« rifc awrifc ^n^MTij- 
plou ^potrp/a^t says Epiphanius in one place, II. 69, 5), haughtily setting themselves 
far above the "ancients" and pitying their want of intelligence. Highly characteristic 
in this respect is the account of Alexander, their opponent, after making all 
allowance for the malevolent element in it ; see very specially the following 
passage, Theodoret, H. E.'J. 4) : oY ov^i rSiv ip%«/«v rivkq a-vyxpivttv eavrolQ i^toC^iv, 
ovii oU t^M'Tc e< 'Kaiiw ufit^^rafiiv SiSeevx^^ot^ i^to'oCa'dxt avi^ovrdM* aAA* ov$^ 
rSv vCv xavrxxo^ a-vXXttrovpySv rivk tiQ fiirpov a-o^tccQ iiyoCvrar fJiSvot a-o^oi k»i 
inTfifiovtQ Kat $oyfJL^TCiv tvptrat XtyovrtQ tlvat^ xai uurol^ axoKtKa/kV^Qeu fidvott;^ 
ihrtp oChvt rS¥ uto rbv i/A/ov iriptji ^i^vKtv cAdfiv tiQ 'ivyoiav. One may further 
compare the introduction to the Thalia. 
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the Logos or Wisdom — who is to be distinguished from the 
inner divine Logos— out of the things that are not (J^ ovk Ivrcav), 
and sent him into the world. ' This Logos has taken a human 
body though not a human soul, and accordingly all the feelings 
and spiritual struggles of Christ are to be attributed to the 
Logos. Christ has made known the Father to us, and by being 
man and by his death has given us an example of patience. 
This exhausts his work, by means of which — for so we may 
complete the thought — he, constantly progressing, has entered 
into perfect glory. It is the doctrine of Paul of Samosata, 
but instead of man it is a created heavenly being who here 
becomes **Lord". Lucian must have put all the emphasis 
on the "out of the things that are not" (i^ ovk hrav) and 
on the "progress" (TpOKOTni). The creaturehood of the Son, 
the denial of his co-eternity with the Father, and the unchange- 
ableness of the Son achieved by constant progress and constancy, 
constitute the main articles in the doctrine of Lucian and his 
school. Just because of this he refuses to recognise in the Son 
the perfectly equal image of the ousia or substance of the 
Father (Philost. II. 1 5). ' There can be no doubt as to the 

» He is thus a created «God." 

- For the proofs of what is here said regarding Lucian see my article ''Lucian" 
in Herzog^s R.-Encykl., 2nd ed. Vol. VIII. Here I give merely the following. For 
the close connection between Arius and Lucian we possess a series of witnesses. 
Alexander of Alex, says expressly iu his letter to Alexander CTheodoret H. E. I. 4) 
that Arius started from Lucian. Arius himself in his letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia 
describes himself and his friend as Et/AAot/xiffvio-rif c ; Philostorgius enumerates the 
pupils of Lucian, whom he regards as the friends of Arius (II. 14), and lets us 
see (II. 3, 13 — 15 and III. 15) that at the beginning of Ihe fifth century Lucian 
was still regarded as the patriarch and teacher of the Arians. Epiphanius (Hser. 
43. I) and Philostorgius (1. c.) inform us that Lucian was revered by the Ariaos 
as a martyr. Epiphanius and Marius Victorinus call the Arians '' Lucianists ^' (see 
also Epiph. H. 76. 3). Sozomen relates that the Fathers of Arian or semi-Arian 
views assembled in Antioch in the year 341 accepted a confession of faith of 
Lucian's (III. 5). This confession is, it is true, given by Athanasius (de synodis 23), 
Socrates (II. 10) and Hilary (de synod. 29) without any statement as to its having 
originated with Lucian ; but Sozomen informs us that a semi-Arian synod which 
met in Caria in 367 also recognised it as Lucianist (VI. 12). According to the 
author of the seven dialogues on the Trinity, who was probably Maximus Confessor, 
the Macedonians did the same (Dial. III. in Theodoreti Opp. V. 2, p. 991 sq., ed. 
Schultze and Noss). The semi-Arians also at the synod of Seleucia in 359 seem 
to have ascribed the Confession to Lucian (see Caspari, Alte und neue Quellen zur 
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philosophy to which Lucian adhered. He worked with the 
means supplied by the critical and dialectic philosophy of 
Aristotle, although indeed his conception of God was Platonic^ 
and though his Logos doctrine had nothing in common with 
the teaching of Aristotle. His opponents have expressly informed 
us that his pupils turned to account the Aristotelian philosophy. ^ 
If one recollects that in the third century the Theodotian-Adop- 
tian Christology was founded by the help of what was supplied 
by Aristotelianism, and that the Theodotians were also given 
to the critical study of the Bible,' the connection between 
Arianism and Adoptianism thus becomes clear. It is incorrect 
to trace the entire opposition between the Orthodox and the 
Arians to the opposition between Platonism and Aristotelianism^ 
incorrect if for no other reason because a strong Platonic 
element is contained in what they possess in common — namely, 
the doctrine of God and of the Logos ; but it is correct to say 
that the opposition cannot be understood if regard is not had 
to the different philosophical methods employed. ' In Lucian' s 
teaching Adoptianism is combined * with the doctrine of the 
Logos as a creature (Krhfix), and this form of doctrine is developed 
by the aid of the Aristotelian philosophy and based on the 

Gesch. d. Taufsymbols, p. 42 f., n. 18). Since Sozomea himself, however, questions 
the correctness of the view which attributes it to Lucian, and since, moreover, other 
reasons may be alleged against it, we ought with Caspari to regard the creed as 
a redaction of a confession of Lucian's. This fact too shews what a high reputation 
the martjrr had in those circles. That Lucian 's school was pre-eminently an exegetical 
one is evident amongst other things from Lucian's well-known activity in textual 
criticism, as well as from Philostorg. (III. 15). 

1 See on Arius, e.g,^ Epiphan. H. 69 c. 69, on A<ftius, who was indirectly a pupil 
of Lucian (Philostorg. IIL 15), the numerous passages in the Cappadocians and 
Epiphanius H. 76 T. IIL, p. 251, ed. Oehler. Besides, in almost every sentence of 
what is left us of the writings of Actius we seethe Aristotelian. Philostorgi us testifies- 
to the fact that he specially occupied himself with Logic and Grammar ; see above 
all, the little work of Aetius in 74 theses, which Epiphanius (H. 76) has preserved 
for us. In his application of Aristotelian ism Aetius, however, went further than Ariu.s 
as is peculiarly evident from the thesis of the knowableness of God. 

» See Vol. III., p. 24. 

* Correctly given in Baur, L. v. d. Dreieinigkeit I., p. 387 ff. — not at all clear 
in Domer op. cit, I., p. 859. 

^ It is self-evident that this combination deprived Paul's system of doctrine of 
all the merit which it contained. 
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critical exegesis of the Bible. Aristotelian Rationalism dominated 
the school. The thought of an actual redemption was put in 
the bacl^ound. The Christian interest in monotheism is 
exhausted by the statement that the predicate " underived " 
attaches to one single being only. This interest in the "un- 
b^otten begetter", and also, what is closely connected with 
it, the ranging of all theological thoughts under the antithesis 
of first cause or God, and creation, are also Aristotelian. 
Theology here became a ** Technology ", that is, a doctrine of 
the unbegotten and the begotten * which was worked out in 
syllogisms and based on the sacred codex. 

A pupil of Lucian named Arius, perhaps a Lybian by birth, 
became when already well up in years, first deacon in Alexan- 
dria, and afterwards presbyter in the church of Baukalis. The 
presbyters there at that period still possessed a more indepen- 
dent position than anywhere else. ^ Owing, however, to the 
influence of the martyr bishop Peter (4- 311) a tendency 
had gained ascendency in the episcopate in Alexandria, which 
led to Christian doctrine being sharply marked off from the 
teachings of Greek philosophy {[ixHiixtx Tyjs 'EAAj^v/x?^ 
^i}^fro:pix?) the presence of which had been observed in 
Origen, and in general shewed itself in a distrust of 

* Acoording to Theodoret (Haer. fab. IV. 3) it was Aetius himself who called 
theology '"technology." Perhaps the most characteristic example of how this technology 
treated purely religious language is to be found in the benediction with which 
Aetius concluded one of his works (Epiphan. H, 76. T. III., p. 222, ed. Oehler). 

xpovayoptvWi^ i/rd roC i^oo'ra^trroQ ^Itjv'oO Xpio'ToO^ vtoo-t^vtoq rt iAifdtf^c ^P^ 
atmvmv K»t '6¥toq iAifd^c yfwifr^c vxca-rda'tUQ, itctr^ptia-ti avh rifc irt^tieti^ fv 
Xpi9T& ^Itia-oG r^ Kyptu iifi^tv^ h* oZ ir&vet l6%oi tm xctrpt km v€v km if< kou 
ttQ TOVQ oiSivaQ Tdiv cutttvuv, ^AfJLfjv, This reminds us mutatis mutandis of the 
benediction of the modem rationalistic preacher, ^'The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the great teacher and friend of men, be with you all." I am glad further 
to see that Rupp too (Gregor von Nyssa, p. 137) has connected the conception of 
iyfyytftf-Ztf, as being a central one in Eunomius, with the xpiarov kivoCv iKtvtirov 
of Aristotle. 

' Spite, however, of what we know of the Meletian schism in Alexandria and 
of the temporary connection of Arius with it, (cf. also the schism of Colluthus) it 
is not very clear if the outbreak of the Arian controversy is connected with the 
opposition between episcopate and presbyterate (against Bohringer). The Alexandrian 
Presbyters were at that time actual Parochi. There are some obscure references in 
the letter of Alexander (Theodoret I. 4), see Gwalkin, p. 29. 
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"scientific" theology, while at the same time the thought 
of the distinction between the Logos and the Father was 
given a secondary place. ' Arius nevertheless fearlessly advanced 
the views he had learned from Lucian. The description we 
get of him is that of a man of grave appearance and a strict 
ascetic, but at the same time affable and of a prepossessing 
character, though vain. He was highly respected in the city; 
the ascetics and the virgins were specially attached to him. 
His activity had been recognised also by the new bishop 
Alexander who began his episcopate in 313. The outbreak of 
the controversy is wrapped in obscurity, owing to the fact 
that the accounts are mutually contradictory. According to the 
oldest testimony it was an opinion expressed by Arius when 
questioned by the bishop on a certain passage of Scripture, and 
to which he obstinately adhered, which really began the con- 
troversy, ' possibly in the year 318. Since the persecution had 
ceased, the Christological question was the dominant one in the 
Alexandrian Church. Arius was not the first to raise it. On 
the contrary he was able later on to remind the bishop how 
the latter had often both in the Church and in the Council of 
Presbyters (fv yi^hvi r^ iiCKX^fricj^ kx) (Tweipicp 'jrhetfrTXKtq) refuted 
the Valentinian Christology, according to which the Son is an 
emanation, — the Manichaean, according to which the Son is a 
consubstantial part of the Father (fJLspoq if^oova-tov tov 'Trxrpo^), 
— the Sabellian, according to which the Godhead involves the 
identity of the Son and Father (vioTrirup)^ — that of Hieracas, 
according to which the Son is a torch lighted at the torch of 
the Father, that Son and Father are a bipartite light and so 
on, — and how he, Arius, had agreed with him. ' It was only 
after considerable hesitation and perhaps vacillation too, that 

» See Vol. III., p. 99 ff. 

3 See Constantine's letter in Euseb., Vita CoDstaDt. II. 69; the notices in the 
Church historians and in Epiphanius (H. 69. 4) can hardly be reconciled with it. 
AloDg with Constantine's statements the account of Socrates is specially worthy of 
consideration (I. 5). 

* Ep. Arii ad Alex, in Athanas. de synod. 16 and Epiphan. H. 69. 7. According 
to Philostorg. I. 3, the exertions of Arius had very specially contributed to bring 
about the election of Alexander as bishop, although he could then have become 
bishop himself. 
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Alexander resolved on the excommunication of Arius. It took 
place at a Synod held in 321 or 320 in presence of about 
one hundred Egyptian and Lybian bishops. Along with Arius 
some presbyters and deacons of Alexandria, as well as the 
Lybian bishops Theonas and Secundus, were deposed. This 
did not quieten Arius. He sought and forthwith found support 
amongst his old friends, and above all, got the help of Eusebius 
of Nicomedia. This student-friend had an old cause of quarrel 
with Alexander, * and, contrary to ecclesiastical law, had been 
transferred to Nicomedia by Berytus, the most influential bishop ' 
at the court of the Empress, a sister of Constantine. Arius, 
driven out of Alexandria "as an atheist", had written to him 
from Palestine. ' He was able to appeal to a number of eastern 
bishops, and above all, to Eusebius of Caesarea; in fact he 
asserted that all the eastern bishops agreed with him and had 
on this account been put under the ban by Alexander (?). 
Eusebius of Nicomedia espoused the cause of Arius in the most 
energetic fashion in a large number of letters. ^ Alexander on 
his part also looked about for allies. He wrote numerous letters 
to the bishops, two of which have been preserved — namely, the 
Encyclica, /.^., the official report of what had occurred, * and 
the epistle to Alexander, Bishop of Constantinople. (?) * In the 

' £p. Alexandri in Socr. I. 6 on Eusebius. T^v fe&hou ykp uhroC KatUvotuv r^v 
XP^^V a-itmilWivay vCv hk toutuv (by letters) ci¥a¥iSa-»t fiov^Sfitvo^, a-x^f^^Tt^ircu 

toOto xoiti. His lust of power is characterised by Alexander in the words (1. c.) 
vofthrai iv* ecvri^ Kttr^au rk rifc iKK^ifO'taQ, 

' He is supposed to have been related to the Emperor. According to a letter 
of Constantine's of a later date (in Theodoret. H. £. I. 19) he remained faithful 
to IJcinius and had before the catastrophe worked against Constantine. 

« Theodoret H. E. I. 5, Epiph. H. 69 6. 

* See the letter to Paulinus of Tyre— which is put later by some — in Theodoret, 
H. E. I. 6. In this letter Eusebius praises the zeal of the Church historian Eusebius 
in the matter and blames Paulinus for his silence. He too ought to come to the 
help of Arius by giviug a written opinion based on the theology of the Bible. 
Tliere is a fragment of a letter of Eusebius to Arius in Athanasius, de synod. 17, 
where there are also other letters of the friends of Arius. 

» See Socrat. H. E. I, 6 and Athanas., Opp. I., p. 313 sq. (ed. Paris, 1689, 
p. 397 sq.). 

• Theodoret, H. E. I. 4. The address is probably incorrect ; the letter is written 
to several persons. 
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latter letter, which is written in a very hostile tone, Alexander 
sought to check the powerful propaganda of Arianism. He 
appealed to the bishops of the whole of Egypt and the Thebaid 
and further to the Lybian, Pentapolitan, Syrian, Lycio-Pam- 
phylian, Asiatic, Cappadocian, and other bishops. Anus betook 
himself to Nicomedia and from there addressed a conciliatory 
epistle to the Alexandrian bishop which we still possess. ^ He 
also composed at that time his "Thalia," of whose contents which 
were partly in prose and partly in verse, we cannot form any 
very correct idea from the few fragments handed down to us- 
by Athanasius. His supporters thought a great deal of this 
work while his opponents condemned it as profane, feeble, and 
affected. ' A Bithynian Synod under the leadership of Eusebius 
decided for Arius, ' and Eusebius of Caesarea entered into 
communication with Alexander of Alexandria in the character 
of mediator, in order to induce him to take a more favourable 
view of the doctrine of the excommunicated presbyter."* It 
may have been, more than anything else, the political state of 
things which allowed Arius to find his way back once more 
to Alexandria. Under the patronage of some distinguished 
bishops with whom he had entered into correspondence, but 
who were not able to bring about any amicable arrangement 
with Alexander, Arius resumed his work in the city. * In the 
autumn of 323 Constantine, after his victory over Licinius, be- 
came sole ruler in the Roman Empire. The controversy had 
already begun to rage in all the coast-provinces of the East. 
Not only did the bishops contend with each other, but the 
common people too began to take sides, and the dispute was 
carried on in such a base manner that the Jews scoffed at the 

* See note 3, p. 8. 

2 On the Thalia see Athan., Orat. c. Arian I. 2 — 10; de synod. 15. Philostor- 
gius IL 2 tells us that Arius put his doctrine also into songs for sailors, millers, 
and travellers etc., in order thus to bring it to the notice of the lower classes. 
Athanasius also mentions songs. We can see from this that Arius made no distinc- 
tion between faith and philosophical theology. He followed the tendency of the 
time. His opponents are for him "heretics." 

' Sozom. I. 15. 

■* The letter is in the Acts of the Second Nicene Council, Mansi XIII., p. 315. 

* Sozom. I. 15. 
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thing in the theatres, and turned the most sacred parts of the 
doctrine of the Church into ridicule. ^ Constantine forthwith inter- 
fered. The very full letter which he sent to Alexander and 
Arius, * in 323 — 24, is one of the most important monuments of 
his religious policy. The controversy is described as an idle 
wrangle over incomprehensible things, since the opponents are, 
he says, at one as regards the main point. ' But the letter had no 
effect, nor was the court-bishop, Hosius of Cordova, who brought 
it, and who as an Occidental appeared to be committed to neither 
side, able to effect a reconciliation between the parties. In all 
probability, however, Hosius had already come to an under- 
standing * in Alexandria with Alexander, and the latter shortly 

1 Euseb., Vita Const. II. 61 ; Socrates I. 7 ; Theodoret I. 6 ; the discord extended 
even into families. 

» Vita Const. 11. 64—70. 

> Constantine wrote the letter not as a theologian, but as Emperor, which ought 
in fairness to be reckoned to his credit. The introduction is very skilfully worded : 
the Emperor trusted that he would be able with the help of the Eastern bishops 
to compose the Donatist schism, and now he sees the East torn by a far more 
destructive schism. He offers his services as mediator and accordingly takes up an 
absolutely impartial position. '^ Alexander should not have asked the questions and 
Arius should not have answered them ; for such questions lie outside the ^' Law " ; 
and above all, care ought to have been taken not to bring them to the notice of 
the people. The opponents, who at bottom presumably had the same convictions, 
ought to come to an agreement and compose their differences ; this is what is done 
in the schools of philosophy; those who attend them dispute^ but they afterwards 
formulate terms of agreement upon a common basis. It is only the common people 
and ignorant boys who quarrel about trifles.^^ The close of the letter expresses the 
very great anxiety felt by the Emperor lest the grand work of restoriog peace and 
unity entrusted to him by Providence should 1)e hindered. He accordingly most 
earnestly urges peace, even if they cannot actually agree. In necessariis unitas^ in 
dubiis libert€u and — reserve, is thus the watchword of the Emperor; in faith in 
Providence and in the conception of the Supreme Being they are certainly one: 
for the upholder of all has given to all a common light; differences of opinion 
on separate points are unavoidable and are perfectly legitimate when there is 
radical unity in dogma. *^ Restore to me my peaceful days and my undisturbed 
nights and do not allow me to spend what remains of my life in joylessness.'' 
The close is once more very effective: he had already started, he says, for Alexandria, 
but had turned back when he heard of the split; the combatants may make it 
possible for him to come by becoming reconciled. This letter can hardly have 
been written under the influence of Eusebius of Nicomedia; still Nicomedia had 
already before this been the starting-point of a movement for bringing about 
union, as the conciliatory epistle of Arius and the pacific letter of his friends prove. 

^ If according to Socrat. III. 7, he at this time agitated in Alexandm. xVvk. 
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after took a journey to Nicomedia, thoroughly completed the 
understanding, talked over some other bishops there, and so 
prepared the way for the decision of the Council of Nicaea. * 
The Emperor was won over by Hosius after he perceived the 
fruitlessness of his union-policy. ' He now summoned a General 
Council to meet at Nicaea, apparently on the advice of Hosius, * 
and the latter had the main share also in determining the 
choice of the formula proposed. * 

But before we take up the Council of Nicaea, we must get 
some idea of the doctrines of the contending parties. 

We still know what were the Christological formulae of Bishop 
Alexander which were attacked by Arius. * They were the 
words: 'Af/ isoq^ xe) vU^^ SifJLX Trxriip, xfix vioc^ ovvvTrxpx^t i 
vVog xysvvviTug * to; tff^\ xsiy^vvig^ xyswiToyevviq^ ovt^ iTtvoix, oir* 



question about ovviec and vieSo'Tavt^^ it must have been in the westem-orthodox 
sense. On the other hand, it is said (1. c.) that Hosius when in Alexandria 
endeavoured to refute the doctrine of Sabellius. He might thus, as a matter of 
fact, regard himself as a mediator, namely, between the Arian and SabelUan 
doctrinal propositions; see on this below. It is probable that a Synod was held 
in Alexandria during his stay there. 

* This, it is true, is the account only of Philostorgius (I. 7), but there is no 
reason for mistrusting him. 

' In Egypt the tumults were so serious that even the image of the Emperor 
was attacked (Vita Const. III. 4). 

' This is the account given by Sulpicius Severus, Chron. II. 40 ; '' Nicsena synodus 
auctore Hosio confecta habebatur." 

* Athan. hist. Arian. 42; oZro^ iv [N/x«/f tIvtiv il^iUro. On Hosius sec the 
lengthy article in the Diet, of Chrisk Biogr. The life of this important and influential 
bishop covers the century between the death of Origen and the birth of Augustine. 

* From the letter of Arius to Eusebius of Nicomedia. 

' Lightfoot (S. Ignatius Vol. II., p. 90 ff.) has published a learned discussion 
on ityi¥nro^ (underived) and iyivvviro^ (unbegotten) in the Fathers up till Athana- 
sius. Ignatius (Eph. 7) called the Son as to His Godhead "iyfvyifro;." In the 
first decades of the Arian controversy no distinction was made between the words, 
/Y., the difference in the writing of them was not taken account of, and this 
produced frightful confusion. Still Athanasius saw clearly from the first that though 
the conception of generation might hold good of the Son, that of becoming or 
derivation did not; s. de synod 3: rdv vetripa fi6vov Uvupxov '6vr» kou ityivynfrov 
ytytvvfiKivat ivt^^KruQ k«i TrScty iKurxX^TTUQ (ff^ecfAiV rbv ^i wov ytytwiio-Beu 
Tpd mSivtav xai fimtUri 6fiotMQ r^ feetrpi dtyivvtirov ttveu km «vrdv, ^AA* cipXH^ 
if%f/v rov ytvvtjo'xvTX t art pet. Spite of this he could say (1. c. c. 46) : roCro t6 
'6vofia — scil. xyivvmro^y as if it were identical in form with iyivttroQ — ha^opa'ix'' 
rk a'miMv6iitva. K»i ol fiiv, rb '6v fiiv iinrt il ytvvfi6iv^ finrt 2^Awc '^^ov t^v eurtov. 
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irriyL^ r/v) Tpoxysi hog tou viou^ ie) ieog^ cih vloc^ 5$ xifTGu to\j 
isov vlog; always God, always Son, at the same time Father, 
at the same time Son, the Son exists unbegotten with the 
Father, everlasting, uncreated, neither in conception nor in any 
smallest point does God excel the Son, always God, always 
Son, from God Himself the Son. 

Xiyov9t¥ iytvvtirov, of it rd iberio'rovi see also the tiresome distinctions in the 
work " de decret synod. Nic." 28 sq. The distinction in fact between ytvv&v^ yfy- 
yfr^cf, xri^fiv was not yet itself a definite one. At a later period there was no 
hesitation in asserting that the Son both as God and as Man is ytvytirS^ ; s. Joh. 
Damasc. I, 8 : XP^ y*P tiiivas, Hrt rh etyivtirovt iik roG ivh^ v ypu^6/itvov, rd 
&tTtoirov ^ rd fiti ytvdfitvov o'tifia/vn^ rd ii iytw^rov, itk r&v ivo v ypa^6fit¥0v^ 
^lyAoi rd liii ytvvti$iv. From this he infers that the Father only is iyiwifTc;, while 
the Son as God is ytvinirdQ and indeed ii6voc ytvvtir6Q, One can see from the 
wonderful word of Alexander's, iytvnroytvvi^^ what difficulties were created at first for 
the orthodox by the iyiyly^tiToq, Athanasius would have preferred to banish entirely 
the fatal word and not to have used it even for the Father. That it, as is the case 
with ifioouo'toQ also, was first used by the Gnostics and in fact by the Valentinians 
is evident from the striking passage in the letter of Ptolemiius to Flora c. 5, which 
has hitherto escaped the notice of those who have investigated the subject. Ptole- 
mlus is there dealing with the only good primal God, the primal ground of all 
Being and all things, with the true demiurge and Satan. He writes amongst other 
things: xai 'ia-reu {6 itifitovpyoQ) /ul^v Kecretitivrtpo^ roC rtKthv &toC, art iii Kai 
ytwifTb^ &v Koi ovK iyhvnroQ — f JI5 ykp ivriv iytvvfiTOQ 6 Tanlip, i{ ov rk ^dvru . . . 
lAt^tav a KM KvpiMTtpoQ ToG diVTtKttfiivov ytvi^vtTm xeu iripaQ ouo'tec^ rt km 
^99MQ ^t^vKitQ Tecpk rifv iKetriptav To6ruv ovc/av . . . roG H ^xrpdQ rSv HXuv roG 
iyivvtiTov — ^that is thus the characteristic! — m ovo'iu ia-rtv i^6»pa't» rt kou ^Sq 
tdrro^v^ chrXoGv rt km fiovottiiQy tf ii to6tov (scil. roG imfiiovpyoG) ouc/ai hrr^v fiiv 
rt¥g Z^yecfitv Tpotiyaytv, ecvrdQ it roG KpttrrovdQ icnv ttKSiv. fiviii vt rk vCv roCro 
iopyfith-w^ dtXovTUv fiotAtlVy tSq ifeh fitSQ ipx*ii t^v ifA«y oVa-viQ rt km 6fioXoyov- 
fUvm Mfiiv KM ^tTtcrtvfiiviiQ^ rifc iytvvfJTOv km i^^&prov km etyecSiiQy vvvia'ryfffeiv 
xai aZrai »l (^Cvttt;, if rt rifc <p9opSQ km tf rtfc fita-drfiroQy Stvofioova-tot oZtm KaUa-- 
r^dv, roC iyaAoG (p^a-tv '/^ovroc rh Bfiota iavr^ km ifioovvtec ytvv&v rt yoii lepo- 
^ptpf' fiaBtja'p ykp i^iiQ km rifv roCrov «p%ifv rt km yivvminv. This is how Ptolemaus 
wrote c. 160. His words already contain the ecclesiastical terminology of the future ! 
We also already meet with the term "o-o^/tf ivt/Wtf-Tarrec " in a passage of his 
L c. c 1. Many passages prove, moreover, that not only the words employed later 
on, but also the ideas from which sprang the Church doctrine of the immanent 
Trinity in its subsequent form, were present in the writings of the Valentinians, 
as, e,g.^ the following from Hipp. Philos. VI. 29 (Heracleon) : $y 2^A«c ytw^trdv 
ovify, ^arijp ii Jfv fi6vOQ ciyivvviroQ . . . ivtl il $y ydvtfio^^ *iiol^tv avrSi Tori rd 
«iAA/07oy KM rtXttararov^ I0 tlxtv iv eArtOy ytvvi^VM k»} icpoayaytlv ^tAtpvifioi 
ykp OVK ^y* *Ay^'rfi y&p^ ^fio'/v^ i}y {^Ao;, n ii iyifrn ovk 'ia-rtv uyd'xti, tkv fiij ^ rd 
kyeeirttfjLtvov . . . rtXttSrtpoQ ii 6 lexr^p^ ifri ayivvurot; hv fidvo^. In what follows 
the whole discussion is conditioned by the problem that the begotten -<tons are 
in their nature indeed ifioouo'tot with the Father, but tliat they are imperfect as 
ytvnreoi and are inferior to the fi6)^^ iyiw^ro;. Here therefore the field for the 
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Alexander thus maintains the beginningless, eternal co-exist- 
ence of Father and Son : the Father is never to be thought of 
without the Son who springs from the Father. It is not im- 
probable that Alexander was led thus to give prominence to 
the one side of the Logos doctrine of Origen, owing to the 
influence of the theology of Irenaeus or Melito. * The doctrine 
which Arius opposed to this is above all dominated by the 
thought that God, the Only One, is alone eternal, and that 
besides Him there exists only what is created, and that this 
originates in His will, that accordingly the Son also is not 
eternal, but a creation of God out of the non-existent. ' From 
this thesis there necessarily follows the rejection of the predi- 
cate ifioovfrtog for the Son. Arius and his friends already before 
the Council of Nicaea give expression to it, incidentally indeed, 
but without ambiguity. ' 

The doctrine of Arius is as follows: * 

Arian-Athanasian coatroversy is already marked out. But it is to be noticed further 
that the three terms, fiovoytvilist ^p»r6roKOQ, and tUuv contain and define the entire 
Valentinian Christology, which is of an extremely complicated character. (See Heinrici, 
die Valentin. Gnosis, p. 120). In the fourth century, however, they became the 
catchwords of the different Christologies. 

^ It is impossible to come to any certain decision on this point, so long as it 
is not proved that the pieces which are ascribed to Alexander are really his, and 
at the same time so long as it is uncertain if the sentences from them which also 
bear the names of Irenaeus and Melito really belong to these writers and have 
been made use of by Alexander. See on this question Cotterill, Modern Criticism and 
Clement's Epp. to the Virgins, 1884, on this ThLZ., 1884, p. 267 f ; Pitra, Ana- 
lecta Sacra T. IV. pp. 196 sq., 430 sq. On this Loofs, ThLZ. 1884, Col. 572 f., 
and very specially Kriiger, Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1888, p. 434 ff. ; Melito of Sardes 
and Alex, of Alexandria. Socrates asserts (I. 5) that Arius believed that Alexander 
wished to introduce the doctrinal system of Sabellius. But the Christology of Ire- 
naeus has also been understood in a ^'Sabellian" sense. The important address 
of Alexander on soul and body, in which he also treats of the Incxirnation, is 
to be found in Migne T. 18. 

s This was the original point of dispute. ^iUH6fii$a, writes Arius to Eusebius, 

Urt ^hofiiv, 'Ej ovk '6vruv io'rtv. 

3 See the fragment from the Thalia in Athan. de synod. 15, the letter of 
Eusebius of Nicomedia to Paulinus, also that of Arius to Alexander. 

* The fragments of the Thalia and the two letters of Arius which have been 
preserved are amongst the most important sources: cf. also the confession of faith 
of Arius in Socr. I. 26 (Sozom. II. 27). Then we have the statements of his earliest 
opponents, very specially the two letters of Alexander and the verbal quotations 
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{a) God, the Only One, besides whom there is no other, is 
alone unbegotten, without beginning and eternal; He is in- 
expressible, incomprehensible, and has absolutely no equal. 
These are the notes which express His peculiar nature. He 
has created all things out of His free will, and there exists 
nothing beside Him which He has not created. The expression 
** to beget" is simply a synonym for "to create". If it were 
not, the pure simplicity and spirituality of God's nature would 
be destroyed. God can put forth nothing out of His own 
essence; nor can He communicate His essence to what is 
created, for this essence is essentially uncreated. He has 
accordingly not been Father always; for otherwise what is 
created would not be created, but eternal. ^ . 

of the propositions of Arius in Athanasius ; see especially ep. ad episc. /Egypt 12 
•and de sentent Dionys. 23, also the Orat. c. Arian. In the third place, we can 
adduce the propositions laid down by the earliest Arians, or by the patrons of 
Arius. Opponents made little difference between them and Arius himself, and the 
actual facts shew that they were justified in so doing ; see the letter of Eusebius 
of Xicomedia to Paulinus and the fragments of Arian letters in Athanas. de synod. 
17, also the fragments from Asterius. Finally, we have to consider what the Church 
historians and Epiphanius have to tell us regarding the doctrinal propositions of 
Arius. There was no "evolution" of Arianism, we can only distinguish different 
varieties of iL Even Eunomius and Aetius did not ^' develop^' the doctrinal system, 
but only gave it a logically perfect form. Lucian had already completed the entire 
system, as is specially evident from the letter of Eusebius of Nicomedia to Paulinus; 
sec also the introduction to the Thalia in Athan., Orat. c. Arian. I. 5, which, more- 
over, presents the character of Arius in an unfavourable light : jc«r^ t/o-t/v fxAf jcri9v 
Of 0(7, o'vvtrfiv GioC, ^aiiuv ayiuvy ipdor6fd.taVt ccytov 0ioO TviCfiec X»^6vtuv, rAZi 

Tf rc^Mv Mtr' 'ix^o^ ^AJov iyv ^etivuv dftoidiMQ 6 iriptKkvrd^^ 6 ToAA^r tu&uv 
itk riiv &toG iS^etVt vv6 rt 0toC fia^eav cc^/etv Km yvSctv iyit 'iyvMv, 

' In the doctrine of God as held by Arius and his friends two main ideas appear 
all through as those upon which everything depends: (1) that God alone is iy^v- 
virroc; (2) that all else has been created out of nothing by God's free will. In 
accordance with this they get rid of everything designated as lepo^oKn iyiynniroQ, 
ipvyii, yiw^ia^ fiipoi dfioo^a-tev^ $% ixoppoluQ r^^ olvia^, fiovdt^ vXorrvvdtla'a^ 'iv tU 
ZCo ^nppniiiyov^ etc.; even the old pictorial expressions "Light of Light'*, "Torch 
of Torch" are rejected, and they will have nothing to do with the transformation 
of an originally impersonal eternal essence or substance in God into a personally 
subsbting essentiality; see the epp. Arii ad Euscb. et Alexand. Ei rrf; 'Ek 
yaa^rp6^, neu r6' *Ex ^arp^Q fJifAflev xai {jtcu, «&c H^po^ roC dfioovriov Kcii ii^ 
^po^ofin uxo rtvuv V0f7rff/, a-MtroQ 'ivrou 6 leuT^p k»i heuptrbQ xai rpt^rbQ 
Ktu rSfiei . . . xat rk itxdKov^cc a-tgfd.otrt tAo-x^v 6 ia-ufAxroQ &t6i\ It was 
Eusebius Nic. specially in his letter to Paulinus, who developed the thought 
that "to beget** is equal to "to create" and he, for the rest^ allows tlviX \X. 
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(i) Wisdom and Logos dwell within this God as the powers 
(not persons) which are coincident with His substance, and arc 
by their very nature inseparable from it; there are besides 
many created powers. * 

[f) Before the world existed, God of His free will created an 
independent substance or hypostasis (oifjlx^ vToorxfri^) as the 
instrument by means of which all other creatures were to be 
created, since without it the creatures would not have been 
able to endure the contact of the Godhead. This Being is 
termed in Scripture Wisdom, also Son, Image, Word; this 
Wisdom, which, compared with the inner divine Wisdom, is 
called Wisdom only in a loose sense, has like all creatures 
been created out pf nothing. It originates in God only in so 
far as it has been created by God; it is in no sense of the 
substance or essence of God. It has had a beginning; it 
accordingly did not always exist, there was a time in which it 
was not. That the Scriptures use the word "begotten" of this 
Substance does not imply that this is peculiar to it any more 
than is the predicate "Son*'; for the other creatures are like- 
wise described here and there as "begotten," and men are 
called "sons of God*'.* 

the Son were begotten out of the substance of the Father the predicate iyivvifro^ 
would attach to Him, and He would possess the rfft/rtfrtfc 'riji ^CvtM^ with the 
Father. In laying down their doctrine of God, Arius and his friends express them- 
selves with a ceitain amount of fervour. One can see that they have a genuine 
concern to defend monotheism. At the same time they are as much interested in 
the negative predicates of the Godhead as the most convinced Neo-platonists. On 
^»Ttip see the Thalia in Athan., Orat. I. c. Arian c. 5 : ovk ist 6 Otb^ ^ariip ^v, 
£kAA* i||v \irt 6 StdQ fi6¥0i ^v kou oVtu feecrvip ^v, VTrtpov ii iTtyiyovt xctrfjf, 

^ Thalia 1. c. : ivo o-o^/aQ tlveu. fitcev fd.h rifv liieev xui a-vvwdpxovo'xv r^ 0f ^, 
Tov ii uldv iv recuTifl r$ o'O^tct. ytytvija'Sai km resurm fitrixovTm ifvofi^&eu fi6¥0v 
TO^iecv Koci Kdyov m vo^ia ykp r$ vo^iet. vTtipie co^oG SioG df A{f0'«. OVrta xai k6yov 
linpov ttvai Xiyii x»pk rbv vidv f v r^ &t& km toCtov fitrSxovru rdv vldv itvofi^a-Qat 
v&ktv Kurh %if <v h6yov km vl6v . . . Uo^^m iw^fieti iWi^ km tf fikv fiia roC GtoC 
ivTtv liia ^uctt ku) uthoi, 6 $t Xpio-rbQ T^A/y ovk 'ivrtv ccXti6tvii ivvufitQ roCOtoC, 
iXXk fitec rSiv Xtyo/itvuv Suv^fituv Sffrt km »vr6Q, iv fita km tf ^KpU fuu «f 
x^fXTif x.r.A. 

• See the foregoing note and Thalia I. c. : ovk itt ^v 6 wV;, v^vrtav ykp ytito- 
fiivMv i^ OVK '6vTuv K»i fe^vrtt¥ '(jvrftfv KTiT/idruv km xoni/i^ru¥ ytvofiivwv, km 
ecvrhi 6 roG QioG AdyoQ ff{ ovk '6vtu¥ yiyovt^ k»i ifv leort Ht§ ovk ^v, km oIk }y 
9rp/v yiv^TM^ iAA' ipx^^ foC Kr^ta-dM 'io'X^ ««' »vrhi. . . ''Hv fidvoQ 6 BtbQ xdu 
oVxu »|v 6 x6yoQ km fi a-o^fec, ilra Ux^ta-iQ fi/i&i imitovpyviffM^ r6r€ ^^ WixohiKMv 
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{d) As regards his Substance, the *^Son** is consequently an 
unrelated and independent being totally separated from, and 
different from, the substance or nature of the Father. He has 
neither one and the same substance together with the Father, 
nor a nature and constitution similar to that of the Father. If 
he had, then there would be two Gods. On the contrary, like 
all rational creatures he has a free will and is capable of change. 
He might consequently have been good or bad ; but he made 
up his mind to follow the good, and continued in the good 
without vacillation. Thus he has by means of his own will 
come to be unchangeable. * 

'd¥a Ttvk KM itvifieia'tTt avrbv X6yov kou vo^Iolv km vf6v, Yva tf^Sc ^t' aurofi ^mitovp- 
ytftf-^. Ep. Aril ad Euseb. : Uph yf vifd$ ifr0< Krta-Sj^ ^rot ipta-Gif if 6tiitXiu6jf, ovk 
ify, ceyivtrroQ ykp oIk $v. Since the Son is neither a part of the Father nor $% 
v^OKMtfiiyov rtv6^^ he must be ff{ ovk '6vrMv ; ^sk^fiari koi ^ovX^ vxia-ni vpb ;(;f tfvMv 
KM ^pd aH&vttv 6 pf6Q. Ep. Arii ad Alex : . . . ytvvilia'avTa t//dv fiovoytvii 9rpb XP^^^^ 
MMvmv, ^r eZ KM ToitQ aiStvuQ km rk liXec vifPohiKt . . . Kr/cfia roG &eoG riXtiov . . . 
6t?itipL»rt roG BtoG Tfd xptfv«v km ^pd uluvotv xr/(rdfvrff, km rd ^ijv km rd ilvM 
TFxpk roG Tarp^Q itX^(p6ra Kat t^q i^aQ a-vvvTroTTiia'avTOQ »ur^ roG Tecrpbi. Ob 
ykp 6 ypaniip ^oui avrifi yr^vrtav rifv KXijpovofi/ecv ivripmo'tv iavrbv Sav iytw^rotq 
*4x^* '*' f «vtS. yrfiyii ykp iffrt Ttdvruv^ SSa-n rpfXg tlTtv vieovr^tt^ . . . 'O vlbt; 
axp^vM^ ytnni$t}Q ovk $v vpd roG ytvvtfdtivM ov$i ydip io-Ttv aiitoQ if rvvd^to^ if 
^vvocyivfiTOi rfi frurpi ovii Ufia r& vetrpi rd tlvM *ix*^ • • • 'Ap%^ ecvroG ivriv 6 
^t6Qt ipX^"* y^P civroG &^ 0f dc cevroC K»i Tpb avroG lav. Ep. Euseb. ad Paulin. : 
xTiTTdv itvM Kcc) 6tfMtXtcQTbv KM ytvifrdv r^ ovo'/a, according to Proverbs 8 : . . . 
Oviiv io'Tiv §K r^c ova-tocQ roG StoG, icAvra H fiovAtifAatTt edfroG ytvdfitva, Ep. 
Euseb. Nic. ad Arium. : rb TtTottifiivov oIk ?v vph ytvMM, rb ytvdfitvov ii &px^^ 
i^X'* '^^^ '^^ou. Athan. Nazarb., ep. ad. Alex. : " Why do you blame the Arians 
because they say that the Son Krivfix titoi^tm i% ovk '(Jvrwv km tv rHv T^vrwv 
irrhf} We are to understand by the hundred sheep of the parable all created 
beings, and thus the Son too is included." Georg. Laod. ep. ad. Aiex. : ••' Don't 
blame the Arians because they say $v Tort 'drt ovk ^v 6 vldq roG &toG^ Isaiah too 
came later than his father." Georg. Laod. ep. ad. Arianos. " Don't be afraid to allow 
that the Son is /ram the Father ; for the Apostle says that all things are /row 
God, although it is certain that all things are 1$ ovk '6vtuv.*' Tlialia (de synod. 15): 
"If fjUva^ JiVy ^ ivkQ Zl oCk Xiv icph vT^p^tt. Arius for the rest seems to have considered 
the creation of this " Son " as simply a necessity, because God cou/d not create 
directly, but required an intermediate power. 

^ Ep. Euseb. ad Paulin. : "Ev rd ayivtirov^ iv $i rb Jt* uvtov iAtfddIc km ovk 
MK riji ovviccz (tvToG ytyovS^y kkUXov tvi^ ^va-tui riii aytv^rov fiii fitrixov^ iAA« 
ytyovb^ oXox^P^Q 'drtpov r^ ^Cffn k. r$ ivv&fiti. The r«vr^rifc rifc ^va-tu^ is 
rejected. Ep. Arii ad Alex. : vldv v-JFOvrvivavrx liita &tXijficcrt 'derptTrrov Ksci ivaA- 
kolmro¥. Who says, therefore, that the Son is in everything like the Father in- 
troduces two ** ayivv^Toiy Thalia : r^ filv <pCa-gt iia-^tp Tcdvreti oVru Si ecvrdi 6 Xdyo^ 
MTTt rptxrdiij r^ il ti/tft avrt^ova-ita, liuQ /3o</Afr«/, fitvti kxK6^' vt% v^i^ toi ^tXti 
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{e) Since the Son is, as regards his substance, unrelated to 
the Godhead, * he is not truly God, and accordingly has not 
by nature the divine attributes; he is only the so-called Logos 
and Wisdom. As he is not eternal, neither is his knowledge 
in any sense perfect; he has no absolute knowledge of God, 
but only a relative knowledge, in fact he does not even know 
his own substance perfectly, accordingly he cannot claim equal 
honour with the Father.* 

{/) Still the Son is not a creature and a product like other 
creatures; he is the perfect creature, KTijfix riXstov; by him 
everything has been created; he stands in a special relation 
to God, but this is solely conditioned by grace and adoption; 
the bestowal of grace on the other hand, is based on the stead- 
fast inclination of this free being to the good which was fore- 

ifivtereu rpiTtv^au kos uirrbc da^tp koH ifiitlQ, rptier^^ Uv Oi/o-f «c ... As all things so far 
as their substance is concerned are unrelated to God and unlike Him, so too is the Logos 
iAA^pi0C Kcu ivdfioto^ Kctrk iedvra rifc roO ^arpoQ oua-taQ tuit }it6TiiT0Q. MtfAtfita-fAiveu 
r$ ^iia-ti neu kin^ivuiUvcu km ehno'xotvto'fiivat mu »XX6Tptot km iiiiroxoi ilo'iy 
iAAifA«v al ovo'/eu roG xterp^Q KOi roC vloG km roG aytov Tvt^fietroQi they are 
even iv6iioiot x^fivav iAAif A«y tosq rt ovrtm^ km ^S^mq it' ieTtipo¥. rdv yoCv Adyov 
^tftf-^v tlQ 6fiot6Titra iS^fiQ Koi ola-fuQ iXAdrptov ilvM to^vtiXSq nKetripttv roG rw 
TPttTphQ Kxi roG iykv xviCfiaro^, 6 i//dc h^piifiivoQ ia-rtv Ka6* ixvrdv ko* iiitTOXOQ 
Kctrk x^rru roG xetrph^, Thalia (de Synod. 15): "ApptiroQ 0fdc 70-0^ ou^i Hfiotov ovx 
6fjL6ieJ;ov 'ix't. 6 v/dc Vl<ov obii¥ lix'* foG &toG KetA* uTda-rawtv liidrtiTOQ ou^i ykp 
kvrtv Jo'oc iAA* o(fit dfioo^o'toQ aur^. The Triad is not of 6fioiM^ ^^mq : iytxiiuKTct 
§avT»7Q iictv al vTocr^o'ttQ aCrSVt fdu r^c f^'^C Mo^6ripa ^^m^ ct' UTrttpov. ZgvcQ 
ToG vhG KOT* ovctecv 6 Tfaryip, Iht Uvapx^Q vfe&pxti. According to the letter of 
Eusebius to Paulinus it looks as if Eusebius held the unchangeableness of the 
Son to belong to his substance ; he probably, however, only means that it had come 
to be his substance. At a later date many Arians must have attributed to the Son 
an original unchangeableness as a gift of the Father, for Philostorgius mentions 
as a peculiarity of the Arian bishop Theodosius that he taught (VIII. 3) : 6 XpicroQ 
TptvrdQ fiiv rg yt ^vvit r$ oUttet, 

^ Because of this sundering of the Father and the Son the Arians at a later date 
are also called " Diatomites " (Joh. Damasc. in Cotellier, Eccl. Gr. monum. I., p. 298). 

» Thalia (Orat. c. Arian I. 6): ob^i 0iOQ iAiftf/vrfc i^rtv 6 x6yoi. He is only 
called God, but he is not truly God, km t& vi^ 6 feetryip idpeeroQ vv^pxt* ftai oVrt 
6pSv oih-t ytyvMTKttv rtXtfaiQ Koi iKpt^e^ ivvetTM 6 k6yo^ rlv iavroG Ttfr/p*, «AAi 
xat S ytyvMO-Kit km S /3Af t« etvuX6ycaQ toIq tifoiQ fitrpot^ oTii km ^Xivtt, iiTXtp km 
^fjuli yiyvMo-KOfitv Mirk t*i¥ litav ivvufitv. 'O vioQ rifv ixvroG ovvictv olfK oUi. 
Euseb. Caes. ep. ad Euphrat. : Xptrr^^ ovk 'ivriv iAiffiivd; Sfrfc. The conviction 
that the Son is not truly God, and that all lofty predicates attach to him only in 
a nuncupative sense, that he does not know the Father, is very strongly expressed 
in the fragment of the Thalia de synod. 15. 
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seen by God. Through God's bestowal of grace and by his 
own steady progress he has become God, so that we may now 
call him "only- begotten God", "strong God" and so on.* 

(^) All that Scripture and tradition assert in reference to the 
incarnation and the humanity of this being holds good; he 
truly took a human body (jufix i\l^vxov)] the feelings shewn 
by the historical Christ teach us that the Logos to whom they 
attach — for Christ had not a human soul — is a being capable 
of suffering, not an absolutely perfect being, but one who 
attains by effort absolute perfection. * 

(A) Amongst the number of created powers (ivvifietg) the Holy 
Ghost is to be placed beside the Son as a second, independent 
Substance or Hypostasis, (oCktIx, vTroorxjtg); for the Christian 
believes in three separate and different substances or persons, 
(ovo'ixt^ 'jiroTrx7€iq)\ Father, Son and Spirit. Arius apparently, 
like his followers, considered the Spirit as a being created by 
the Son and subordinate to him.' 

1 Arii Ep. ad Euseb. : TAtffif^ 0fdc fiovoytv^Q, ivaXXofuroQ (in virtue of his will). 
Alii ep. ad Alex. : v/dv fiovoytvij . . . xrio'fia roG &toC TtXtto¥t iAA* wx ^i ^v fSv 
Kri9'fUtTtiVf yivvjitia^ iAA* olx &<i ^^ t^v ytyvmi&ruv . . , Iletriip ^ovq »vr^ Tivrwv 
iSf y xAifp0y0fi/«v ... 'O t//dc fidvoQ v'lrd fi6vov roG TecrpbQ t/T/tf-rif. Thalia : rdv v/dv 
fv TctCr^ Tip vo^i^ ytytv^a'6M rsu rff^rifC (itrixovrct itvofidffSait iidvov vo^iav koi 
Kdyov . . . Atk ToGro xdi xpoytyvcaa'tcctv 6 0f oc 'iviv^eu x«Adv avr6v, ^po^a^m »hr& 
TctOmiv rytv iS!^atv iiiuKtv^ ^y 'MpuTco^ xui tK r^c ^P't^C '^^X' l^frk ruGrw iicrt 
<( IfpyMv edtroGy Sv 'srpoiyvM 6 0f tf$, roioGrov aurdv vGv ytyovheu TiTo/^Kt . . . Mf- 
"^^X^ ;t^p'T0C &vxip Kcu ol 2^AA0< fedvTt^ oVtm km aifrdQ xiytreu hvdfieirt fidvov 
9t6i . . . 0f dc 'ivtyxty ttQ vlhv iot.vr& rdvis rtHvofeotvivx^' '/hov ovih 'if%ff< roG &toG 
KaA* vxdorewtv lii6rtiroQ . . . The Son is Wisdom, Image, Reflection, Word ; God 
cannot produce a greater than He ; 0toG df Atfo-f < 6 vlh^ ^A/mc >tai Ha-o^ ivrtv^ (£ 
2frf xdKi it<^'' oi Koi etxh r6rt §k roG BtoG vvivrtiif Ivx^pi^ 0fd$ j^v, but he extols 
the greater Father. Arius ap. Athan. Orat. I. c. Arian. 9 : fitrox^ fcai aurbQ tUo- 
xoni$fi. It is evident from Alexander's letter to Alexander that Arius strongly 
emphasised the xpoKOXfjj the moral progress of the Son. 

* Owing to the general uncertainty regarding the extent of the " humanity " 
which prevailed at the beginning of the controversy, the latter assertion of the 
Arians was not so energetically combatted as the rest. That the limitation of the 
humanity ot Christ to a body originated with Lucian, is asserted by Epiph. Ancorat. 33. 

' In the writings of Arius oifo-ia and vieSffrao'i^ are used as synonymous terms. 
The impersonal Spirit (Logos, Wisdom) indwelling in God the Father as Power^ 
was naturally considered by the Arians to be higher than the Son. On this point they 
appeal like the old Roman Adoptianists to Matt. XII. 31 (see Vol. III., p. 20 AT.)* It 
is indeed not even certain whether Arius and the older Arians when they speak 
of a Trinity, always included the Holy Spirit. According to Athanas\M% d.t s^^ci^. 
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Alexander expressly notes that the Arians appeal to Scrip- 
ture in support of their doctrine, and Athanasius says that the 
Thalia contained passages of Scripture. * The passages so 
frequently cited later on by the Arians; Deut. VI. 4, XXXII. 
39; Prov. VIII. 22; Ps. XLV. 8; Mt. XII. 28; Mk. XIII. 32; 
Mt. XXVI. 41, XXVIII. 18; Lk. II. 52, XVIII. 19; John XI. 
34, XIV. 28, XVII. 3; Acts II. 36; I Cor. I. 24, XV. 28; 
Col. I. 15; Philipp. II. 6 f. ; Hebr. I. 4, III. 2; John XII. 27, 
XIII. 2 1 ; Mt. XXVI, 39, XXVII. 46, etc., will thus already 
have been used by Arius himself. Arius was not a systema- 
tiser, nor were his friends systematisers either. In this respect 
their literary activity was limited to letters in which they stirred 
each other up, and which were soon put together in a collected 
form. The only one amongst them before Eunomius and Aetius 
who undertook to give a systematic defence of the doctrinal 
system, was the Sophist Asterius, called by Athanasius the 
advocate ((jvviiyopog) of the sects. He was a clever, clear-headed 
man, but he was quite unable to wipe out what was in every- 
body's eyes the blot on his character, his denial of the Faith 
during the time of persecution. * There were various shades of 

15, we may conclude that their Trinity consisted of the following hypostases: (i) 
God as primordial without the Son; (2) God as Father; (3) the Son. Still this is 
not certain. 

' Orat. I. c. Arian. 8. 

' On Asterius see Athan., Orat. c. Arian. I. 30 — 23 5 ^I- 37 5 ^I. 2, 60 ; de decret 
syn. Nic. 8, 28—31; de synod. 18, 19, 47. Epiphan. H. 76, 3; Socrat. I. 36; 
Philostorg. II. 14, 15; Hieron. de vir. inl. 94. Marcellus of Ancyra wrote against 
the principal work of Asterius, see Zahn, p. 41 ff. Athanasius attacked a o'v^reey- 
fi^nov of his. One of the main theses of this book was that there are two iyivvtret, 
Asterius also discussed i Cor. I. 24, and indeed he took the correct view. His 
explanation too of the passage John XIV. 10, is worthy of note : f i/^tfAov ^t hk 
toCto ^ip^Ktv ioivrov fikv iv t& xetrpi^ iv ieivrSt il v^Xtv rbv Tetripu^ ixtt fi^rt 
rbv x6yov, fiv iitl^^pxtro, ietvroC ^tja-iv tJvm, iAA« roC vxrpbi $t$UK6roi r^v ivvxfitv. 
Upon this passage Athanasius remarks (Orat. III. 2) that only a child could be 
pardoned such an explanation. It is a point of great importance that Asterius, like 
Paul of Samosata, reckoned the will as the highest thing. Accordingly, to create of 
His free will is more worthy of God too than to beget (1. c. III. 60). Athanasius 
says that Arius himself made use of the work of Asterius, and in this connection 
he gives us the important statement of Asterius (de decret. 8) that created things 
are not able rij; otKpxrov %«/poc toU aytvvviTOv ipyecviocv ^aTru%»t^ and that on 
accoimt of this the creation of the Son as an intermediary was necessary. (See 
Orat. c. Arian II. 24.) 
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opinion amongst the followers and supporters of Arius. In Arian- 
ism in its more rigid form the tradition of Paul of Samosata 
and Lucian predominated, in its milder form the subordination 
doctrine of Origen. Both types were indeed at one as regards 
the form of doctrine, and the elements traceable to Origen 
won over all enlightened "Conservatives". We may count 
Asterius too amongst the latter, at all events the unbending 
Philostorgius was not at all pleased with him, and Asterius 
subsequently approached near to the Semiarians. 

Previous to the Council of Nicaea, the letters of the bishop 
Alexander are, for us at all events, the sole literary manifestos 
of the opposite party. The Encyklica already shews that the 
writer is fully conscious he has got to do with a heresy of the 
very worst type. The earlier heresies all pale before it; no 
other heretic has approached so near to being Antichrist. Arius 
and his friends are the enemies of God, murderers of the 
divinity of Christ, people like Judas. Alexander did not enter 
into theoretical and theological explanations. After giving a 
brief but complete and excellent account of the Logos doctrine 
of Arius, he sets in contrast with the statements contained in 
it, numerous passages from the Gospel of John and other quota- 
tions from Scripture. * The sole remarks of a positive kind he 
makes are that it belongs to the substance or essence of the 
Logos, that he perfectly knows the Father, and that the supposi- 
tion of a time in which the Logos was not, makes the Father 
i?^yog Kx) x(ro(poq. The latter remark, which for that matter of 
it does not touch Arius, shews that Alexander included the 
Logos or Son in the substance of the Father as a necessary 
element. The second epistle goes much more into details, ^ but 
it shews at the same time how little Alexander, in solving the 

» John I. I, 13, 18, X. 15, 30, XIV. 9, io;Hebr.I.3,II. io,XlII.8;Ps.XLV.2; 
ex. 3 ; Mai. III. 6. The passages continued to be regarded by the orthodox as the 
most importaat. 

* Theodoret I. 4. Exaggerations and calumnies of the worst kind are not wanting 
in this writing. The reproach, too, that the Arians acted like the Jews is already 
found here. Of more importance, however, is the assertion that the Arian christology 
gave countenance to the heathen ideas of Christ and that the Arians had also in 
view the approval of the heathen. Ebion, Artemas (see Athanas., de synod. 20) 
and Paul are designated their Fathers. 
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problem, was able definitely to oppose fixed and finished for- 
mula to those of the Arians. The main positions of Anus are 
once more pertinently characterised and refuted. 

Alexander is conscious that he is contending for nothing less 
than the divinity of Christ, the universal Faidi of the Church, 
when he refutes the statements that the Son is not eternal, that 
He was created out of the non-existent, that He is not by 
nature ((pva-st) God, that He is capable of change, that He went 
through a moral development {TrpoKOTrii), that He is only Son 
by adoption, like the sons of God in general, and so on. ' He 
not only adduces proofs from the Bible in large numbers, ^ he 
has unmistakably in his mind what is for him a central, religious 
thought. Christ must belong to God and not to the worlds be- 
cause all other creatures require such a being in order to attain 
to God and become the adopted sons of God. In order to make 
clear the possibility of such a being, Alexander uses by preference 
for the Son the expression which had been already preferred 
by Origen — **the perfect image," "the perfect reflection." But 
even this expression does not suflice him ; it gains deeper meaning 
by the thought that the Son as the image of the Father at the 
same time first clearly expresses the peculiar character of the 
Father. In the Wisdom, the Logos, the Power, the " Son is made 
known and the Father is characterised. To say that the reflection 
of the divine glory does not exist is to do away also with the 
archetypal light of which it is the reflection ; if there exists no 
impress or pattern of the substance of God, then he too is done 
away with who is wholly characterised by this pattern or express 
image:" — yvapl^sTxt o viog kx) o ttxtvip ;^^/3^xTifp/^fT^/. To yxp 
x'TrxvyJijfAX rijg Sc^*)?^ j&tJj shxt xiystv 7vvxvxtpel kx) to TpuTorvTrcy 
^ug^ ov hriv xTxvyxjfix ... t^ ^Jj shxt tov rijg \jTOTrx76oog tou 

1 The two last theses are rejected in a specially emphatic manner. Alexander 
repeatedly complains in this connection of the procedure of Arius in taking from 
the Holy Scriptures only such passages as have reference to the humiliation of the 
Logos for our sakes, and then referring them to the substance of the Logos. '^They 
omit the passages which treat of the divinity of the Son. Thus they arrive at the 
impious supposition that Paul and Peter would have been like Christ if they had 
always persisted in the good." 

3 John L 1—3, L i8, X. 30, XIV^ 8, 9, 28; Matt. III. 17, XL 27; i John V. i ; 
Coloss. L 15, 16; Rom. VIIL 32; Heb. L 2 f.; Prov. VIU. 30; Ps. IL 7, CX. 3 
XXXV. 10; Is. LIII. 8. 
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O^cD x^P^^'^^P^ ovvxvxipsJrxt K^sTvog^ TxvTsog TXp" xvtov x^P^^' 
rytpi^if'^vog. While in laying down this thesis and others of a 
similar kind, e.£^., that the Son is the inper reason and power 
of the Father Himself, he approaches ** Sabellianism/' the latter 
doctrine is repudiated in the most decided and emphatic way. 
But on the other hand again, not only is the supposition of two 
unbegottens (jfyfy[v]ifTjj) rejected as a calumny, but he repeatedly 
emphasises in a striking fashion the fact that the begetting of 
the Son is not excluded by the application to Him of the 
predicate always (i^/), that the Father alone is unbegotten, and 
that He is greater than the Son. * Alexander thus asserts both 
things — namely, the inseparable unity of the substance of the 
Son with that of the Father* and their difference, and yet the 
one is held to be unbegotten and the other to be not unbe- 
gotten. In order to be able to maintain these contradictory 
theses he takes up the standpoint of Irenaeus, that the mystery 
of the existence and coming forth of the Son is an inexpressible 
one even for Evangelists and angels, and is no proper object of 
human reflection and human statement. Even John did not 
venture to make any pronouncement regarding the xvsy!iiy]yviTog 
'jTGTTx^ic ToD fjLovoysvoug Seou, * — the ineffable substance of the 
only begotten God. ** How could anyone waste his labour on the 
substance of the Logos of God, unless indeed he were afflicted 
with melancholy?** Uug xv wepiepyxjxiTO rig rJjv tou Ssov X6ycv 
vTTOjrxjtVy sKTog 61 fivi fiey.xyx^^^^yi itxSifret Xij^d€)g rvyx^^^^- * 

1 From this it is plainly evident that the real point in dispute was not as to 
subordination and coordination, but as to unity of substance and difference of 
substance. That the archetype is greater than the type is for Alexander a truth 
that is beyond doubt. He goes still farther and says: ovkoGy r^ iyivinirM leeerpi 
oikm7o¥ Hitafia, ^vkecKriov^ futiivu roC tJveci o^rfi rdv x'.rtov Kiyovret^^ r& ^i v/Sfi rifv 
apfi^ovTetv Ttfiffv ivevifitiTiev, riiY iivapx^v oa/riji feapk toG Tctrpo^ y§vvvi9tv ivetrtSivraQ. 

* The expression ^' d/iooCo'iOQ'^ does not occur in Alexander. 

* On this expression, which was used by Arius, see Hort, Two Dissertations, 1876. 
^ The respective passages in the letter have so many points of contact with expressions 

of Irenaeus (see Vol. II., pp. 230 f., 276 f.) as to make the supposition, which also 
commends itself for other reasons, very probable (see above, p. 14, note i), that 
Alexander had read Irenaeus and had been strongly influenced by him. That Irenaeus 
was known in Alexandria, at least at the beginning of the third century, follows 
from Euseb., H. E. VI. 14. (Strange to say it has undoubtedly not been proved 
that Athanasius ever quotes from Irenseus.) Alexander shews that he is not throughout 
dependent on Origen. 
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Alexander's actual standpoint is undoubtedly plainly expressed 
here. He does not wish to speculate; for the complete divinity 
of Christ is for him not a speculation at all, but a judgment 
of faith, and the distinction between Father and Son is for him 
something beyond doubt. But he sees that he is under the 
necessity of opposing certain formulae to the doctrine of Anus. 
These are partly. vague and partly contradictory:* **The Son 
is the inner reason and power of God/* *• Father and Son are 
two inseparable things" (Siio ^;^cSp/(rT« ^p^yAt^cra), "Between 
Father and Son there is not the slightest difference** {iixTnjfix), 
"not even in any thought" (ovi^ axP^ '^''^^^ ivvoixg)^ "There is 
only one unbegotten," "The Son has come into being in con- 
sequence of a yevejig kx) Trolyjvtg'* (an act of generation and 
production), " The Son has, compared with the world, an ineffable 
substance peculiarly his own** (JitSrpoTo^ xvsKitijyyjroc vTOTrxfrtc), 
"He is fiovoysviig 0fi^** (only begotten Grod), "His Sonship is 
by its nature in possession of the deity of the Father" {kxtx 
Cpv<nv Tvyx^^o^^^ ^^^ Trxrptjciig SsonjTog), ' " Father and Son 
are two natures in the hypostasis*' (tvi vTotrrxtrsi 5i5o Cpvfr€ic\ 
between the Underived and he who has come into being out 
of the non-existent there is a fisfrtrsvovjx (pvjtg (lovoysvvi^ (the 
Son) iC Jig Tx oXx £? oiix, gvtuv eTroivivev o irxrvip rou Ssotj Xoyoif^ 
3 i§ xuTov Tov ovTog TTXTpo^ ysyevvviTXiy' (a mediating only begotten 
nature by which the Father of the God-Logos has made all 
things out of the non-existent, and which has been begotten 
out of the existent Father), " The Son has not proceeded out of 
the Father x,xtx rxg ruv jufixruv ofioton^Txg^ Txlg TOfixTg jj rxJ? 
iicitxtpifTsuv xTToppoixig (in the manner in which bodies are formed, 
by separation or by the emanation of parts divided off) ; " 

1 Alexander made no distinction between obvix^ vTdTraa-i^, ^va-tQ. 

' "Ov rpdffov yhp »f }kppr^o(; ecuroC uTdo'raa'tQ ua-uyxptria v^npoxv f^f^X^^ vicsp- 
Kttfiivvi TcivTUv oli ccvt6q rd tTvcct ixocpto-uro, oVtuq xou m vi^rtf^ uvroS xetr^ (pvviv 
rvyx^^ovvu r^c ypen-piKyit; StdrtiroQ xKinrta v^ipoxv it»^ipti rSv ^t* alroC difftt 
viort&iyruv. 

> On John X. 30 : bVf p ^tta-iv 6 xvptOQ ou frecripu iavrbv ivxyoptvw ohil rk^ r$ 
vvoo'T^ia'tt iCo ^va-ttQ iiiav iJveu TU^tivi^uv^ «AA* Uri rifv TcoerpiKiiv hfKpiptten ixpt^Sit 
Tt^vKtv TM^itv 6 vloi roG 9rarp6it Tifv Kurk ledvret d/iotdntra al/roG ix ^i/a-toiQ 
ivofi»i^Htvoi xeci uTrecpdXXuxroQ tlxMv roG varph^ rvyx^^otv xeii roG xpcarorvTov 
lixrvfTOQ %fff«Krifp. 
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Still we may speak of a fatherly generation! (TrxrptKit isoyovlx) 
which certainly is beyond the power of human reason to grasp." 
"The expressions ijv, if), etc., (was, always), used of the Son, are 
undoubtedly too weak, but on the other hand, they are not 
to be conceived so as to suggest that the Son is unbegotten 
(iyiwjfro^) ; the unbeginning genesis from the Father {xvxpxo? 
yhwi^ig TTxpct Tou TTXTpoq) is his, — "the Father is greater than 
the Son, to Him honour in the strict sense {oIksIov i^lufix) is 
due, to the Son the dignity that is fitting (r/jCtJ) xpfi6^ou(rxy* * 
These confused thoughts and formulae contrast unfavourably 
with the clear and definitely expressed statements of Arius. 
Alexander's opponents had a better right to complain of the 
chameleon-like form of this teaching than he had of that of 
theirs. When they maintained that it offered no security against 
dualism (two unbegotten, [ip^ivifr^]), ^ or against Gnostic emana- 
tionism ('7rpo(3o?^iij XTrippotx)^ or against Sabellianism (vtOTxrup), or 
c^rainst the idea of the corporeality of God, and that it contained 
flagrant contradictions, ' they were not far wrong. But they 
cannot have been in the dark as to what their opponents meant 
to assert, which was nothing else than the inseparable, essential 
unity of Father and Son, the complete divinity of Christ who 
has redeemed us and whom every creature must necessarily 
have as redeemer. Along with this they taught a real distinc- 
tion between Father and Son, though they could assert this 
distinction only as a mystery, and when they were driven to 
describe it, had recourse to formulae which were easily refuted. 

^ In the Confession of Faith which Alexander had put at the close of his letter, 
the Spirit, the Church, and so on, are mentioned. According to Alexander, too, the 
Logos got only a body from Mary, who, for the rest, is called StordMQ (see 
Athao. Orat. III. 29, 33). Mohler and Newman (Hist. Treatises, p. 297) consider 
Athanasius as the real author of Alexander's encyclical epistle. Their arguments, 
however, are not convincing. 

• Hence the reproach so frequently brought against this doctrine, that according 
to it Father and Son are *' brothers"; see, ^.^., Orat. c. Arian I. 14. Paul of Samo- 
sata had already brought this reproach against al/ the adherents of the Logos 
doctrine. The Arians sought to make a rtductio ad absurdum of the doctrine that 
the Son is the perfect image of the Father, by pointing out that in this case the 
Son too must beget as well as the Father (Or. c. Arian. I. 21). 

* See some of those adduced by them in Orat. c. Arian. I. 22: they are said 
to have pointed them out to children and women. 
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We may at this point give an account of the doctrine of 
Athanasius ; for although it was not till after the Nicene Council 
that he took part in the controversy as an author, ^ still his 
point of view coincides essentially with that of Bishop Alexander. 
It underwent no development, and considered from the stand- 
point of technical theology it partly labours under the same 
difficulties as that of Alexander. Its significance does not lie in 
the nature of his scientific defence of the faith, but solely in 
the triumphant tenacity of the faith itself. His character and his 
life are accordingly the main thing. The works he composed, 
like all the theological formulae he uses, were wrung out of 
him. The entire Faith, everything in defence of which Athanasius 
staked his life, is described in the one sentence : God Himself 
has entered into humanity, * 

The theology and christology of Athanasius are rooted in 
the thought of Redemption, and his views were not influenced 
by any subordinate considerations. ' Neither heathenism nor 
Judaism has brought men into fellowship with God, the point 
on which everything turns. It is through Christ that we are 
transported into this fellowship ; He has come in order to make 

1 That he took an active interest in the Nicene Council is undoubted; see 
Theodoret I. 26, Sozom, I. 1 7 fin., but, above all, Apol. Athan. c. Arian. 6 and the 
work *• de decretis." The Arians drew special attention to the influence exercised by 
Athanasius, when deacon, on his bishop Alexander, and Athanasius did not contradict 
their statements; see also Gregor Naz. Orat. 21, 14. 

' His chief works against the Arians are the four Orationes c. Arian — his most 
comprehensive work, containing mainly his refutation of the Arian Bible exegesis ; 
the fourth Oration is, however, either merely a sketch, or else it is not in its proper 
place along with the others; further, the treatises de decret. Nic. synodi, de 
sentent. Dionys. Alex., historia Arian. ad monachos, apologia c. Arian., apologia ad imp. 
Constantium, de synodis Arimini et Seleuciae habitis, the Tomus ad Aniioch., and 
in addition the festival-orations and some lengthy letters, ^.^., that ad Afros episcopos. 

3 To prove this it would be necessary to quote hundreds of passages. In none 
of his larger works has Athanasius omitted to base his anti-Arian christology on 
the thought of redemption, and wherever he gives this as the basis one feels that 
he is adducing what is his most telling argument. The manner too in which he 
was able, starting from this as the central point of his whole view of the subject, 
to justify what were purely derivative formulx by referring them back to it, is 
well worthy of notice ; cf. the Orat. c. Arian., espec. II. 67 — 70. The fact that 
his knowledge of scientific theology was slender is hinted at by Gregor Naz., 
Orat. 21. 6. 
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US divine, ie,y to make us by adoption the sons of God and 
gods. But Christ would not have been able to bring us this 
blessing if He Himself had possessed it merely as a gift secundum 
participationem^ for in this case He only had just as much as 
He needed Himself and so could not proceed to give away 
what was not His own. * Therefore Christ must be of the sub- 
stance of the Godhead and be one with it. Whoever denies that 
is not a Christian, but is either a heathen or a Jew. ^ This is 
the fundamental thought which Athanasius constantly repeats. 
Everything else is secondary, is of the nature of necessary con- 
troversy. In the Son we have the Father; whoever knows the 
Son knows the Father. * This confession is at bottom the entire 
Christian confession. The adoration of Christ, which according 
to tradition, has been practised from the first, and which has not 
been objected to by their opponents, already, he says, decides 
the whole question. God alone is to be adored ; it is heathenish 
to worship creatures. * Christ therefore shares in the divine 

* Specially striking is what he says de synod. 51: Christ could not make others 
gods if He himself had, to begin with, been made God ; if He possessed His god- 
head merely as something bestowed upon Him, He could not bestow it, for it 
would not be in His own power, and He would not have more than He needed 
Himself. Similarly Orat. I. 39, I. 30: Ovx }k^a Karafi^Q ff/3ffAr/«dif iAAik juSAAov 
i/3f Ar/wo-ffy ovrdc rk iidfjuva ^tXrtttvtMii' km tl toC fitXriSo'eu x^f'^ Ken-a^i^yiKtv, 
cvK fipa fuo'Sbv *iffX' ^^ Kiytv^eu^ vTdc Kui StdQ^ iAAik fiiXXov alrd^ vfoxoifia'tv *ifd,&Q 
rfi ^arpi Kat Htovoimirt rovti iv^pttxovii ytvdfitvoQ «vrdc HvQfnfro^. Ovk Ufa Hv&ftairo^ 
Siv Vo'Ttpov yiyovt 9t6f;^ iXXk S/oq &v \iirrtpov yiyovtv Hv^pcaicof;^ 7v» fiSXXov iifi&i 
^gvJTOnivffi. II. 69, I. 16 : ahroG roO vhC fjutrixovrt^ roC StoC fAtrixftv Xtydiit^u, 
3UU roCrd ia-rtv i 'ixtytv 6 Tlirpoi Yva yivtia'^t 6g(»f Koivavoi ^va-gMi. 

* The frequent designation of the Arians as Jews and heathen, and together 
with this the designation '^ Ariomanites,'' were employed by Athanasius in a really 
serious sense; see de decret. i — 4, 27; Encycl. ad. ep. yEgypt. et Lib. 13, 14; 
Orat I. 38, II. 16, 17, III, 16, 27 sq. "Abomination of the impious" XI. Festbrief, 
p. 122 (Larsow). 

» Orat L 12: To the demand of Philip, "Shew us the Father," Christ did not 
reply: ^Atxt riiv xrta'tv, but "He who sees me, sees the Father.'' Orat. I. 16 : toC 
vioC ftgrtxoyriQ roG SioG fitrix'^v XtySfiiQa . . . m toC vIoC 'ivvota km KeerAXy^^iti 
yvSviQ ivTi xtpl roV xarp6<;^ Ztk rd fx rifc ovo'tai uhroO t^iov tlvett yivv^fiac, I. 21. 

* This is a point which is very frequently emphasised ; see Orat. I. 10, II. 20, 
24, but chiefly III. 16: A/«r/ oZv oi *Afttavot rotaCra Xoyt^df^tvoi xat vooCvn^ ev 
^V¥xpt9fioiio'tv iavrovQ fiirk rOv 'EAAtfVMv; km ykp K(XKt7vot^ Ua-xtf km ovrot^ r^ 
xTtrtt XeerptCovfrt xoipk rdv Krheivru rk xdvra St6v' &XXk rb fiiv '6vofxa rd 'EAAif- 
viKOv ^t^yovo-i, itk riiv rSiv ivovirttv ax^mv, rijv ii Sfiotav tKt/voti itdvotav vxo- 
xptvovTM, Kat ykp Koct rd ao^dv aifrSiVffhrtp iiuQao'tv Xiyttv^ov Kiy9\ju\H^\t^k'^vrr*^9k^ 
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substance. Athanasius did not draft any system of theology or 
christology. The real point at issue appeared to him to be quite 
simple and certain. We have to put together his doctrinal 
system for ourselves, and the attempts to constmct such a 
system for him is not something to be entered upon lightly. 
A body of theoretical propositions resulted solely from the 
polemic in which he was engaged and also from his defence of 
the " 'OfiGOv^io^.'' Throughout, however, his thought in the final 
resort centres not in the Logos as such, ^ but in the Divine^ 
which had appeared in Jesus Christ. He has no longer any in- 
dependent Logos doctrine, on the contrary he is a Christologist. 
We accordingly give merely some of the main lines of his 
teaching. 

I. To acknowledge that the substantial or essential element 
in Christ is **God,*' is to assert that there is nothing of the 
creature in this, that it does not therefore belong in any sense 
to what has been created. Athanasius insisted as confidently as 
Arius ,on the gulf which exists between created and uncreated. 
This constitutes the advance made by both in clearness. ^ Arius, 
however, drew the dividing line in such a way that with him 

<peUvovTM wpbq iiciryiv rGv hupetinv /Jyovrt^' ^Afrxom^ yAp' ^^ oh Kiyofitv Ivo 
aycvvifTtf," ^iyovvt ivo Sgov^ xeci to^tovq ota^dpovQ 'ix^^^^Q "^^ ^vvtt^ rd fikv 
ytvnrnv, rb ii iyivtirot. E/ il ol fiiv "EAAifvi^ ivt iyivtiria koi xoX?<oiQ yevtirolQ 
^arpiuouo'tv, oZrot il avt itytvyirut xai ivi ^fvifr^, ovi* oVrtt itet^ipovviv 'EAAi(v«v. 
This was the view of it which was still held at a later period also. The expression 
in the Vita Euthymii (Cotel. Monum. II., p. 201) c. 2, is full of meaning: ToS 
'EAAtfvitf'fioi/ Atfj^ffvroc 6 roC ^ApttetvtvfioO x6?<tfiOi '^X^P^i expert t, 

* It is very characteristic of Athanasius' way of looking at things that with him 
the Logos in general retires into the background, and further that he expressly 
declines to recognise or to define the divine in Christ from the point of view of 
his relation to the world or in terms of the predicate of the eternal. Image, Reflec- 
tion and Son are the designations which he regards as most appropriate. See, f^,y 
Orat. III. 28: ov roroCrov ix roC oiiiiov yvupi^trui xuptoQ, Hirov 8ti v/o'c tTTt roC 
BtoV' vlh(i ykp Hv &x^P^^'^^i ^^"^^ fo^ frcerpSQ . , . xm eJxav xat itxuvyctfffiK &y roO 
TxrpbQ 'ix'* *^^* "f"^^ iiiUr^rx roC irctrpS^. 

2 Beyond Origen and the Origcnists, who, though they too certainly make a 
sharp distinction between the Godhead and the creation, attribute with Philo an 
intermediate position to the Logos. The Eusebians held fast to this, and that is 
why Athanasius always treats them as Arians; for in connection with this main 
point the maxim in his opinion held good " Whosover is not with us is against us." 
See Orat. IV. 6, 7; Encycl. ad ep. ^Egypt, et Lib. 20; de decret. 6, 19, 20; ad 
Afros 5, 6, and the parallel section in the work ""'de synodis." 
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the Son belongs to the world side, while with Athanasius He, 
as belonging to God, stands over against the world. 

2. Since the Divine, which has appeared in Christ, is not 
anything created, and since there can be no ** middle " substance,^ 
it follows, according to the reasoning of Athanasius, that this 
Divine cannot in any sense be postulated as resulting from the 
idea of the creation of the world. God did not require any 
agent for the creation of the world ; He creates direct. If He 
had required any such intervening agent in order to effect a 
connection with the creature that was to come into existence, 
this Divine could not have supplied Him with it, for it itself 
really belongs to His substance. In this way the idea of the 
Divine^ which in Christ redeemed men, is severed from the world 
idea; " the old Logos doctrine is discarded; Nature and Revela- 
tion no longer continue to be regarded as identical. The Logos- 
Son-Christ is at bottom no longer a world principle, but, on the 
contrary, a salvation principle.' 

* Orat I. 15 : If the Son is Son then that wherein He shares is not outside of 
the substance of the Father : ro^ro ^\ 9riA/v kkv 'inpov y xapk r^v ovo'/av roG vidG 
rd liTov Uroxov ixetvr^o'tt^ fiio'ov T^Aiv tvpta-KO^Lgvov tovtov ix roC freer poQ xat riji 
cuvixQ roC vloV^ ^r^Q xort ivrt. In putting it thus Athanasius corrected not only 
an incautious expression of Bishop Alexander (see above p. 24 f.)i but very specially 
the thesis of the Origenists of " The image and reflection which sprang from and 
was created out of the will " (see e.g.^ Euscb. Demonstr. IV. 3). But Arius himself, 
spite of all his efforts to avoid it, also arrived at the idea of a " middle substance " 
between the Godhead and the creature, because according to him God had necessarily 
to make use of such a being in order to be able to create at all. 

- In contrast to this it holds good of the Arians that rhv ittf^tovpydv rSv B^uv 
rol^ Toniftewt vuvapt&fiyia^Ma't (Orat. I. c. Arian. T. I., p. 342). 

' It b this which constitutes the most significant advance made by Athanasius, 
the real fruit of his speculation which took its start from the thought of redemp- 
tion. TA^ Logos of the philosophers was no longer the Logos whom he knew and 
adored. The existence of the Logos who appeared in Christ is independent of the 
idea of the world. The creation of the world — abstractly speaking — might even 
have taken place without the Logos. This is the point in which he is most strongly 
opposed to the Apologists and Origen. No traces of this advance are to be found 
as yet in the works "-c. Gent'* and "de incamat." See, on the other hand, Orat. II. 
24, 25 r oh x^f^vtt 6 0f dc xpoo'T^rrMv, ovii io'^tvit xpoc riyv r&v xecvrcnv ipyet^tav, 
'Act rdv fiiv vlbv fiSvoQ fxdvov xrta-ip^ slq ii r^v r&v Hxxuv iviinovpylav uTOvpyoC xui 
fiofi^oC xpttatv 'ixv '''^^ ^^oV. ovii ykp ovii vTepQea-iv '^X^** ^^'P ^^ ide^yja-y ytvMxt, 
vAAit y.6vov ^SiXfio't xau vxio'T*! roc Trxvrx, xau rSi ^ot/Atf /ex«t« xlroO oi/^et^ MitrrtiKt. 
T/vo^ oZv %vtKec ou ysyovt rk xAvret xupk fi6vov roC GtoG rtc Tpovr^yiiotri^ a) ysyovt 
XM 6 vU^. . . uhoyiu /xcv olv Tia-a xap"* auroti' ^xvt $i ^fcoi; irt^i toutom^ &^ ^V^ 
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3. Scripture and tradition know of only one Godhead; they, 
however, at the same time pronounce Christ to be God: they 
call the Divine which has appeared in Christ, Logos, Wisdom 
and Son ; they thus distinguish it from God, the Father. Faith 
has to hold fast to this. But in accordance with this we get 
the following propositions: 

(a) The Godhead is a unity {fiovx^). Therefore the Divine which 
appeared in Christ, must form part of this unity. There is only 
one underived or unbegotten principle; this is the Father. * 

(6J The very name Father implies, moreover, that a second 
exists in the Godhead. God has always been Father, and who- 

6iXuv 6 Bebi r^v yivifr^y nrivai (pvo'tv, hrttiii iitpu fiii ivvufiiv^v mfriiv /LCfroo'Xffiy 
rifc roC TOTfOQ CiKp^TOu X'*P^^ '^^ ''^C ^«^' avroC ivnitovpyiu^^ xolti km ttri^tt 
TpAruQ fi6vov 'iv» xai KOhtl roCrov v/dv km Xdyov, Yvx rourov iiivov ytvoftivov 
oVtuq ^otxhv KM rk Tdrrci ii aitroC ytvMM ^vvif^^* raCret ov f^dvov tiptiKewtv^ <lAAit 
KM ypdi^eu TtToXfjLiliKaa'iv Euri^tdQ rs km *Apt7oQ km 6 ^uvatc ^Arripto^. As against this 
view Athanasius shews that God is neither so powerless as not to be able to create the 
creatures nor so proud as not to be willing to create them (i/ ^i if ire^iSv 6 
Bffdc rk ^AA« epydo'etr^Mt rov f^iv vldv fA6vev tlpydnrcirOt rk ik &AA« r^S vi& «vf- 
Xttpfo'tv »tQ ^oif0£3' Koi ToCro fiiv iv^tov StoG' ovk 'ivri ykp f v U^ ru^of) ; he shews 
further from Matt. X. 29, VI. 25 f. that God cares for all things in the most direct 
way, and therefore has also brought them into existence. The same proof is given 
in de decret. 8. Athanasius thus did away with the latent dualism between the 
godhead aud the creature which had existed in Christian theology since the time 
of Philo. Got/ is creator in the directest way. This, however, implies that the Logos 
is discarded. If spite of this Athanasius not only retained the name, but also 
recognised the function of a mediator of creation and type of all rational beings, 
the reason was that he understood Scripture as implying this, and because he was 
not able wholly to free himself from the influence of tradition. But the Divine in 
Christ is no longer for him the world-reason, on the contrary it is the substance 
of the Father which — accidentally, as it were — has also the attributes of creative 
power and of the reason that embraces and holds ideas together. For Athanasius, 
in fact, the Son is the substance of the Father as the principle of redemption and 
sanctijication' The most pregnant of his formulae is in Orat III. 6. in support of 
which he appeals to 2 Cor. V. 19 : t5 'iliov riJc toC retrpo^ oi/o-tuQ io'Tiv 6 t/iVc, 
fv ^ ^ KTiViQ frpoQ rdv Siov KxmX^do'a-tro. 

' That the Godhead is a unity, is a thought which Athanasius emphasised in 
the strongest way over and over again {f^ovk^ rtiQ flf^TijTOc)? (2) also that there are 
not two underived or unbegotten principles {ipxott)^ and finally (3) that the Father 
is the »px^f which because of this may be identified with the /tiovic also. He retorts 
the charge of Polytheism brought against him by the Arians ; they, he says, adore 
two gods (see above, note 4, p. 27). The best summary of his view is in Orat. 
IV. I : fJLov^^ei Tifc USrtiro^ ethatptrov km ikfrxt^ror Af^fif/ij /x/« ipxn U6rnro^ Kmi 
olf ICo Sipx»l ii^iv Kvpiuc Kat fxovctpxiot ivrtv. 
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ever calls Him Father posits at the same time the Son ; for 
the Father is the Father of the Son, and only in a loose sense 
the Father of the world and of men ; for these are created, but 
the divine Trinity is uncreated, for otherwise it might either 
decrease again, or further increase in the future. ' 

(c) This Son, the offspring of the Father {/evvijfix tcv TrxTpiq), ^ 
was not, however, begotten in a human fashion as if God were 
corporeal. On the contrary, He has been begotten as the sun 
begets light and the spring the brook; He is called Son, 
because He is the eternal, perfect reflection of the Father, 
the image * proceeding from the substance of the Father ; 

1 Orat m. 6 : ttaeripa ov* Hv n^ iheot^ fiti vitApxovTOti vloC- 6 fih rot xotftriiv 
Xiym* r^y 0fdy oh tSutmc Kcti rk ytitSfiivx ^ifAfl?* Hvrt ykp xat xpb rHv xottifx^tiv 
itonrrnqr 6 H waripa Atymv tv6vc fjLtrk roH xarpbQ 9'iiiia/vti kcu rifv roV vloC Vxup^n. 
hk toCto m 6 xtrrt^tn ttQ rdv i//dy f/c r^ xaripct xtvrgvtr ttQ ykp rd V9<cy r^c 
ToG warp^ ovvia^ xtrrtitt^ kcu 0{^rMC iil» ivriv m x/o'TtQ tt^ %v» 0t&». II. 41. De 
decret. 50 fin. : kiycvTM^ fxiv ykp eHtTvot rh Silv iySmiTOv Ix rdiv ytvofAiimv ff^rdv 
Tonfrii'f pUvcv Xiywvfif^ 'v»a Koi roy Kdyov xoinifia 9titiA^»9i nark riyy liien ^ion^v 6 
ii rdy 8f dy fraripat ?i4yttv tu$vi iv cAr^ km rdy v/oy vtifAatvtt. The Son is a second 
in the Godhead, see Orat. III. 4: i^o iJ,h tlvif^ Uri 6 xerrtip xen-vip tart Koi oux^ 
mfT^i vUq irrr juu 6 vfbQ vUq irrt tuu oux ^ aifT^Q xanip ivrr fi/ot ii fi <p^o-iQ, 
IV. I : iirrt i^o ftiy tlvm xaripu KCtt vUv, fiov^iet II Mniro^ Utafptrov, The 
idea that the Triad matt be from all eternity and be independent of the world, 
if it is not to be increftied or diminished, is developed in Orat. I. 17. There is a 
strong polemic against the Sebellians in Orat IV. 

< In the theoretical espoiitioiis of his teaching Athanasius uses the expression 
yiimiiiM in preference to v%, in order to exclude the idea of human generation. 

» "Reflection", ''Imftfe'*, "God of God", are the expressions which always 
appeared to Athanasini to be the most appropriate. He preferred the first of these 
in order to exclude the thought that the Son proceeded from the will of the 
Creator. The light caonot do otherwise than I ghten, and it always shines or 
lightens, otherwise it would not be light. The archetype projects its type necessarily, 
Followiog Origen he pnti the whole emphasis on the eternal (Orat. I. 14: ililoi 
Wrn 6 vl^Q KOi o'vwjrdpxi'* ^ ^'"^P^) ^^^ necessary. If the Son were begotten by 
the vill of the Father, He wonid be something contingent, a creation, and would 
have a beginning: thoo^ certainly He was not, on the other hand, begotten contrary 
to this will, as the Arians charge their opponents with believing (Orat. III. 62, 66), 
nor from some necessity superior to God, nor does the blessed Godhead undergo 
any kind of suflfering (Orat 1. 16), on the contrary He proceeded from the substance of 
God 9y wapk yvAfinv, Only the eipression in ryJQ 0v0'/«c suffices, as Athanasius over 
and over again makes pkdn; any intervention of the will here degrades the Son; 
for ^'the substance is higher than the will.'^ See the characteristic passage Orat. 
IIL 62: liw§p ivrlmirm r| (ImtKivtt rd xapk yvufAiiv^ oVtmq uxipxttrm xaixpofi' 
yurm roO fiw^MvtHm rd umrk ^a-tv. oUlatv fih oZv rcc ^ovXgv^fjLt^Q Karaa-Ktv^tt, 
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He is called Wisdom and Logos not as if the Father were 
imperfect without Him, * but as the creative power of the 
Father. ' "To be begotten" simply means completely to share 
by nature in the entire nature of the Father, implying at the 
same time that the Father does not therefore suffer or undergo 
anything. ' 

(d) Consequently the assertions of the Arians that the Son 
is God, Logos, and Wisdom in a nominal sense only, that there 
was a time in which the Son was not, that He has sprung from 
the will of the Father, that He was created out of the non- 
existent or out of some other substance, that He is subject to 
change, are false. * On the contrary He is (i) co-eternal with the 

«;/dv ^\ ytv¥& Kork ^vo'iv. km rd fiiv fiovXtjo-ti KxravKtva^SfAti^ov ^piara ydnr^m 
KM *i^M$iv tvrt rod '^FotoCyroQ' 6 ii vthii *iit6v iirrt r^Q ohviuQ roV «'dtrpdc yiwmici 
KM ovK 'io'Ttv *i^ctQtv avToG' hb ohit ^evXtvtTM ^tpi edfroC^ /y« fiii kou wtpt iavrefi 
ioK^ fiov^ii/iO'^M' Ho'u oZv roO KrhfiegroQ 6 ufb^ viripKHTM, rovovrtji Koi tUQ fiotf- 
Aif 0-ff*>c rd rd Mtrk ^uatv. The Father wills the Son in su far as He loves Him and 
wills and loves Himself (Orat. III. 66), but in so far as " willing " involves rifv ir* 
UfJi^M ^ofnljvt i.e.^ includes the ability not to will, the Son is not from the will of 
the Father. 

» Athanasius rarely repeats the unguarded utterances of Bishop Alexander and 
others belonging to the orthodox party. The Father is for him, on the contrary, in 
and for Himself — if one may so put it — personal; He is voCq and He is t^q Wa^ 
vxovruvttoq dfAtfr^^. In one passage in his later writings (de decret. 15) he has, 
however, curiously enough, argued that the Father would be Uxoyo^ and Ua-o^^^ if 
the Logos were not from all eternity. 

5 In order to give meaning to the expressions " Logos ", " Wisdom ", Athanasius 
could not avoid describing the divine in Christ as the wisdom, prudence, strength, 
might, creative power in God, see Orat. I. 17, III. 6$. Still he rarely has recourse 
to these terms. 

' After the beginning of the Arian controversy, though not before it (see c. 
Gent. 2), Athanasius made a thorough distinction between "to beget" and "to 
create." '• Begetting " held good of the Father only in reference to the Son. It 
means the production of a perfect image of Himself which, while originating in 
His substance, has by nature a share in the entire substance. That the Son shares 
in the entire substance of the Father is a thought which was constantly repeated 
by Athanasius, Orat. I. 16: rh 2^A«c H'trix'^^M t^v ©fov Tr^v io'ri ^eytn Urt km 
ytwSt. The begotten is thus 'ihov rifc ovo'/xq tov StoC yiimnfAet (Orat II. 24), which 
^vffit *ixet Tif V varptxfiv oua-tav and in fact nXeixv. That God does not in consequence 
of this suffer or undergo anything, and that there is here no question of an emana- 
tion, are points which he urges as against the Valentinians. 

* The refutation of these propositions given by Athanasius takes a great number 
of forms; we may distinguish the religious-dogmatic, the dialectic-philosophic, the 
patristic and the biblical refutations (see Bohringer, Athanasius, pp. 210 — 240). 
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Father and (2) He is of the substance of the Father, * for other- 
wise He would not be God at all, (3) He is by His own nature 
in all points similarly ^ constituted as the Father, and finally He is 
all this, because He has one and the same substance in common 
with the Father and together with Him constitutes a unity, ' 

For Athanasius himself the religious and biblical argument is the chief thing. Be- 
sides numerous passages from the Gospel of John, Athanasius quotes specially 
I John V. 20; Rev. I. 4; Matt. III. 17, XVII. 5; Rom. I. 20, VIII. 32, IX. 5; 
Hebr. I. 3, XIII. 8; Ps. II. 7; XLV. 2, CII. 28, CXLV. 13; Is. XL. 28. Matt. 
XXVni. 19 had for him supreme importance. Amongst the theses laid down by 
the Arians he had a special objection to that of the xpoiconf of the Logos. 
Hence the strong emphasis he lays on the WrfticTQ^, 

^ ^^ From the Father/' as Athanasius says in several passages, would be sufficient 
if it were not possible to say, using the words in an improper sense, that every- 
thing is from God because it has been created by God. It is because the Eusebians 
make capital out of this that we must avow: fx rifc olo'txi roG xetrpdQ'^ see de 
decret. 19; de synod. 33 sq.: ad Afros 5. He entirely rejects the idea of a mere 
unity of feeling or doctrine between the Father and the Son (r.^., Orat. III. 11) 
for this would mean the disappearance of the Godhead of the Son. 

' The word **ilitotoQ** means something more than our word "resembling" and 
something less than our word *' similar '' ; our '*> similarly constituted " comes nearest 
it The **(^/xcioc** alone did not satisfy Athanasius, because it implicitly involves a 
difference and, above all, a distinction^ and he says, moreover, that even dog and 
wolf, tin and silver are Hfiotu, He, however, certainly applied the word in connec- 
tion with substance {j^uvtQ ovvia) or with *' xerrk fcAvrct " (^.^., de decrct. 20) to 
the relation between Father and Son {ifietwo't^ roC vloC ^pOQ rov xetrtfot xen-k rifv 
ovo-ian kcu xark rifv ^i/vtv^ de synod. 45). But still he found it necessary as a 
rule, at least at a later date, expressly to emphasise the ivdniQ — where he expresses 
himself in a less strict way we also find diAOtSrtiQ alone — and in opposition to the 
Homoiousians was driven to add "ix rfJQ ova-iaQ'* to ** Sfiotovo'toQ** in order to 
banish any idea of separateness. (de synod. 41). Yet he recognised at the same time 
(I. c. c. 53 sq.) that h^LOte^ is really an unsuitable word; for it cannot be used of 
substances, but only of a-x^if^^Ta xat xoiSr^rti. In connection with substances we 
say T»vT6rtii. Men resemble each other in general outline and character, but iu 
substance they are ^/xo^viTg; vice versa, man and dog are not unlike, but yet they 
are irtpo^vtlQ. Thus Sfio^vsq and Sfioo^o'iev match each other, and in the same 
way irtpo^vi^ and inpooi/a-tev. The phrase 'dfiototi kot^ ovvictv always suggests a 
lUTOvata^ Td ykp Hfxetev xoidr^iQ io'Tiv^ ifri^ r^ ouvioL icpovytvotr'* ^. Thus it is 
correct to say of created spiritual beings that they resemble God, not however in 
substance, but only in virtue of sonship. 'OpLoio^rtoQ is in fact nothing, and 
when used of the real Son is consequently either nonsense or false. 

* This is the key to the whole mode of conception : Son and Father are not a duality, 
but a duality in unity ^ /./., the Son possesses entirely the substance which the Father 
is; He is a unity with the unity which the Father is. Athanasius did not defend the 
idea of the co>ordination of the two as opposed to a subordination view, but the unity 
and inseparability as opposed to the theory of difference and separateness. He, however, 
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but "substance" in reference to God means nothing else than 
"Being." * It is not the case that the Father is one substance 

expresses this as follows: in substance Father and Son are one ; or, the Son has one and 
the same substance with the Father. Thus the expression ^^/x/a^^^/c" is often used for 
both ; and so we have : olviat, Vv ivrtv otyroQ ytvv^vci^ ciurhv xarvip (de synod. 48). The 
Son has the iv6rfiQ irph^ rh xaripu (de decret. 23) ; He constitutes with Him a aiia/firoQ 
ivoTifQ ; there subsists between both ivdrtiQ ifioiuvtmQ Kecxk rtiv ovv/av km xmrk r^v 
^uo'iv. He expresses his meaning most plainly in those passages in which he attaches 
the T«wT^TifC to Father and Son without prejudice to the fact that the Father is the 
Father and not the Son. Identity of substance, as Athanasius (de synod. 53) 
explains, is r»vr6rfii. Thus he says (Orat. I. 22): 6 w/dc 3f;t" •*< '"^^ TxrpdQ t^v 
T»vT6TijTa. In a passage of earlier date he had already said (c. Gent. 2): iov^ 
rSi vlSi Koit T^c *til»Q aih6riiT0i 'iwotav yeti y^&vty^ 7va rifv ruvr6rtira a-M^otv ict.A. 
Later on, (de decret. 23): iviyxif km h rovrta rifv roturSniTa frpdQ rbv iavroC 
^ocTtpa vM^ttv, 20: /tiif fi6vov UpLotov rdv vtov ^AA^ rxurhv r$ SpLotuo'tt ix roC 
xctrp^Q that ... ov pl6vo¥ UpLOto^ iAAik km xhM'ptroQ ho'Tt rvi^ roC fpetrpli ohviu^ 
Koi 'iv iiiv tlrtv avrb^ km 6 xxr^p, 24: evirifc *^ ^vvik^i litSnii . . . r^ ivdrifrx 
riiQ ^^vttti KM rijv r»vT6TfiT» roC ^otr^Q ptii iiMpSfitv. Orat. IV. 5 (and else- 
where): xocriip iv r& v/£i, v/dc iv r£3 xetrpi.,, tf roC vhC 6t6rfiQ roG xetrp^Q io'Tt . . . 
n 6t6Tfii KM >i IhSrtiQ roC xarp^Q rd tlvM roG vioG ivri. Thus UpLoiOQ is unsatisfactory 
not only because it does not express complete likeness, but, above all, because it 
does not express the unity upon which everything depends. The Son cannot, like 
human sons, go away from the Father, (de decret. 20) for He is in a more intimate 
relation to Him that a human son is to his father; He is connected with the 
Father not as an accident of which we might make abstraction (1* c* 12), but as 
rd *ihov r{fc frxrptKiii vfroo'rdreuQ (Orat. III. 65) or as rd *{dtov riif ouviet^ roG 
x»Tp6i (frequently in de decret. Orat. I. 22), or as VJ/ov riJc ovvict^ roG SsoG 
yivnifiu. Athanasius uses the words "'/J/oc*') '^ywirtoc" frequently; they give the 
conception of Son a more extended meaning than it naturally has, so that the Son 
may not appear as li^caSev xx^Sq HiAOtoQ and con.sequently as irspoovo'toQ (de decret. 
23). TAe substantial unity of Father and Son is the Jundamental thought of 
Athanasius, Atzberger therefore correctly says (op. cit. p. 117) "There can be no 
doubt but that Athanasius conceived of the unity of the Father and the Son as a 
numerical unity of substance." In Orat. III. 3 ff. where he puts himself to great 
trouble to state the problem that two are equal to one, he says : E/ km lirtpSv irrtv 
uf yivvtifAoc 6 vtdQ^ ixxk redtrdv ko'rtv diQ SioQ' mm Vv f<V/v avroQ Ka) 6 xartip r^ 
thSmrt Kxi otKttdriiri r^Q ^^vttnQ Kut r$ ruvrdrtirt rvi^ fiiSti QidrttroQ. We cannot 
therefore help being astonished (with Zahn p. 20) to hnd that Athanasius declines 
to use the word fiovoovo'toi of the Son (see Expos, fidei 2: oVri vioxdropa ^po- 
voGpLtv MC of Zet^ihXtot^ XiyovrtQ pLOvoovctov KUt ovx ^ptoovriov km iv rovri* ivatp' 
oGvTti r6 tJvM v/dv); still he always says: pitav <f/iapLtv kxi pLdvtiv QtSniroc roG 
xarpd^. If the question is raised as to whether Athanasius thought of the Godhead 
as a numerical unity or as a numerical duality, the answer is: as a numerical 
unity. The duality is only a relative one — if we may write such an absurdity — 
the duality of archetype and type. That the Arians called the Catholics "Sabel- 
lians" is expressly stated by Julian of Eclan. (August., op. imperf. V. 25). 

1 0f ^rifc, ovvi»t vxdo'raa'tQt tiiortiQ riJc ovvixQ, otxttdriiQ t^q ovo'ixq {uxovTdvem;^) 
are all used by Athanasius in reference to the Godhead as perfectly synonymous. 
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by itself and the Son another substance by itself and that these 
two are similarly constituted. This would do away with the 
unity of the Godhead. On the contrary, the Father is the 
Godhead ; this Godhead, however, contains in it a mystery which 
can only be approximately conceived of by men. It conceals 
within itself in the form of an independent and self-acting 
product something which issues from it and which also possesses 
this Godhead and possesses it from all eternity in virtue, not of any 
communication, but of nature and origin, — the true'and real Son, 
the image which proceeds from the substance. There are not two 
divine ousias, not two divine hypostases or the like, but one ousia 
and hypostasis, which the Father and the Son possess. Thus the 
Son is true God, inseparable from the Father and reposing in the 
unity of the Godhead, not a second alongside of God, but simply 
reflection, express image. Son within the one Godhead which cannot 

He had no word by which lo describe Father and Son .as different subjects, and 
indeed he never felt it necessary to seek for any such word. We cannot call 
XiiAm^ rifc ovffietQ anything special; for Athanasius by the very use of the word 
iit&niQ asserted the unity of the Father and Son. 'Txdvrcivt^ and ohvix are 
repeatedly described by him as identical; see de decret. 27; de synod. 41 ; ad 
Afros 4; ^ il ufrdo'TetrtQ ohirioi evr/, km oviiv iixxo viifiaivSfxtvov 'ix't ^ avrb t6 
($y, fhrtf "Itptft/ct^ Vvetp^tv hofiHS^et xiyctv ... if yap uTdo'Tuo'tq xai m ovo'ta vTctp^tQ 
irrtv (so still in the year 370). Tom. ad Antioch. 6: vx6vT»vtv ptiv xiyofitv 
iiyo^iiMvoi TettfTOv tlvcu ilicitv vic6irrat(nv km ohiriaiv. The divine substance is, how- 
ever, nothing other than rh 'iv (pure Being); see ad Afr. I.e. and the decret. 22: 
Godhead is the ohvix iKxr^Xy^fcro^ ... rd' Bfdc, olZlf 'irtpov if rif v oMoiv »vroC 
ToC '6vro^ a-tiiJLCMtt, As opposed to this ^t/c/c is the nature which attaches to the 
substance as the complex of its attributes; Athanasius distinguishes it from buo'/x; 
hence the formula often used: xen-k rifv olviuy km Kara rnv ^va-iv (^.^., de synod. 
45) see also Tom. ad Antioch 6, where Athanasius after the words above quoted, 
continues: fitav i^ ^povoCpnv ha rd ix t^q ouo'taQ roG xarpb^ alvat rdv v/Bv xal 
itk r^y ravrdrtiTa rijQ ^i/a-tuQ' fiiav ykp 6t6rfiTa xat pLtav tlvM rifv ravrtiQ (pva-tv 
TtrrtCofitv, Orat. I. 39: The Son is ^^a-tt kxt^ ouviav raCra. When, however, 
Athana.sias asserts the numerical unity of the Ousia of P'ather, Son, (and Spirit) 
he is thinking of it both as being that which we call " substance '' and also as 
what we call "subject'', so that here again, too, what is obscure is not the unity, 
bnt the duality (triad) as in Irenaeus. lu de synod. 51 the conception of the Ousia 
as involving three substances, /./., a common genus and two co-ordinate "brothers'' 
ranged under it, is expressly rejected as 'EAAifVMv ip^iynvtiat. It is only the one 
passage: Expos, fid. 2, (see above) where Athanasius rejects pLovoo^a-tOQ, that betrays 
any uncertainty on his part. It stands quite by itself. Otherwise by ovv/a he 
understands the individual or single substance which, however, as applied to God, 
is the fulness of all Being, a view which allows him to think of this substance 
as existing in wonderful conditions and taking on wonderful shapes. 
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and ought not to be thought of apart from reflection, express 
image, and Son. He has everything that the Father has, for 
He actually possesses the ousia of the Father ; He is bfiooufrioq, * 
of the same substance. Only He is not actually the Father, for 
the latter is also His source and root, the Almighty Father, 
the only unbegotten principle. ' 

1 The meaning of this word will be clear from what was said in the preceding 
discussion. It signified oneness of substance, not likeness of substance, '* unius 
substantia." Father and Son possess in common one and the same substance, 
substance in the sense of the totality of all that which they are. This is how 
Athanasius always understood the word, as Zahn (op. cit., pp. 10 — ^32) was the 
first to point out in opposition to the long current erroneous interpretations of it. 
It is in fact equal to reivrovviOQ^ the meaning which the Semiarians also attached 
to it (Ephiph. H. 73. 11). Athanasius neither discovered the word, nor had he any 
special preference for it; but he always recognised in it the most fitting expression 
wherewith to rei>el Arians and Eusebians; see on the adoption of the word into 
the Nicene Creed and the history of its interpretation, the discussions which follow. 

' This is an important point in the Athanasian doctrine and balances in some 
degree the thoughts comprised in the word ''• SfMoovo'ioq." From some passages it 
certainly appears as if the statement that the Son has everything in common with 
the Father (according to Holy Scripture) except the name of Father (see Orat. III. 4 
fin; III. 6; de synod. 48, 49; frequently as in Orat. I. 61, the language is paradox- 
ical to the verge of absurdity) expressed a merely nominal distinction between 
Father and Son. According to this, He is either identical with the Father, or a 
part of the Father's substance, or an attribute of Godj or a kind of pendicle 
which has emanated from the Father; but all these modes of conception were 
considered at the time to be " Sabeliian " : they were condemned already. In order 
to escape them or rather because he himself considered them to be false, Athana- 
sius in the proper place strongly emphasised the idea that the Father is the entire 
monad, that He is the eipx*i ^^^ ^^^ ^o^^ ^^^^ ^^^ it is in fact the ousia of the 
Father which the Son has received, that thus the conception of the Father as the 
sole BtoQ xctvTOKp^TMp maintains the unity of the Godhead. The Father is the 
fjLta ipx^ (Orat. IV. i) ; there are not two or three Fathers (III. 15); there is ?» 
ilioQ 6t6riiroQ^ which is the Father, but rb fXJoc roCrd ea-ri xai i v r& v/4} (1. c.) ; 
the Father is 6 &t6^. He alone is aurdc 6 Bf^c, He alone is the unbegotten God 
(Expos, fid. I) ; the Son is a yivvtifMa, even though He has not come into being. 
Accordingly the Father is sufficient for Himself (Orat. II. 41), and *i ovvix roG 
fretrpdi ivrtv ipx^ *^*^ hX^ *^^ ^*I7^ foC vloC. The ^^jif^Loovo'toQ^^ does not thus 
include any absolute co-ordination. According to Athanasius all men are ifiooCviot 
relatively to each other, because they are iiioyevsl^ and ifjLo^uglQ (de synod. 52 sq») 
and yet spite of this we find amongst them superiority and subordination. The 
same is the case here. Athanasius maintains the inseparable unity of substance of 
Father and Son, the unity of the Godhead; but this idea is for him applicable 
only in virtue of another, according to which the Father has everything of Him- 
self while the Son has everything from the Father. Father and Son^ according to 
Athanasius^ are not co-ordinate equal substances^ but rather one single substctnce^ 
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(4) The language used of Christ in Scripture to express what is 
human and belonging to the creature, has, always and only, refer- 
ence to the human nature which He took upon Him in order to re- 
deem men. Since He who is by nature God took upon Him a body 
in order to unite with Himself what is by nature man in order that 
the salvation and deification of man might be surely accomplished, 
He also along with the body took to Himself human feelings. So 
complete, however, is the identity of the humanity of Christ with 
the nature of humanity as a whole that we may, according to 
Athanasius, refer the statements of Scripture as to a special 
endowment and exaltation of Christ, to the whole humanity. * 
Complete too, however, was the union of the Son of God with 
humanity, which Athanasius, like Arius up to the time of the 
ApoUinarian controversy, usually thought of as ** Flesh," ** vesture 
of the Flesh.*' * Because the body of the Logos was really His 
own body — although we must discard the thought of variation, 
of change ' — and because this union had become already perfect 
in Mary's body, * everything that holds good of the flesh holds 

tifhich involves the distincHon of »px^ ^^^ 71 vviff**, and thus of principle and 
-what is deduced^ and in this sense involves a subordination^ which, however, is not 
analogous to the subordination in which the creature stands to God. 

* See Orat. I. 41 : T^c MpwK&r^r6^ io'Ttv >f Vi^cao'tQ^ />., not of the humanity 
of Christ, but of humanity as a whole: c. 42: When Scripture uses the word 
**§X»pi9'»T0'" in reference to what God does to Christ, this is not said of the 
Logos, but on our account: it* yif^^Q k^' ^^^P ii^tOv roCro t«A/v frtpt xvroC yi- 
ypceterm. iia-xtp ykp &ti Hv^pctroi 6 XptvrdQ ixHetvt Koti vtj/«d}f, oVtuq ^^ 'xvSpufroQ 
xiytreu ^etfi^avnv Ihnp tJx^^ ^'' ^Q ^'0C> "va ttQ tff^^tc <p6^9'V *cul m roiavni 
Mti^a x^P'Q' The human race is thereby enriched, c. 43: By our kinship with 
the body of Christ we too have become a temple of God and are henceforth made 
sons of God, so that already in us the Lord is adoretl. "Therefore hath God 
also exalted Him" — this signifies our exaltation. 

* So correctly Baur. I have not found Dorner*s statement that the presup- 
position of a human soul occupies the background of the whole view of Athana- 
sius " of the incarnation and redemption as affecting the totality of man '* (op. cit. I. 
P- 957) ^^ ^^ supported by evidence. From what is alleged by Dorner it merely 
follows that Athanasius did not reflect on the subject. Baur, however, meanwhile 
goes too far when he expresses the opinion that Athanasius designedly left the 
human soul of Christ out of account; on the contrary, by the term "Flesh" he 
understood the whole substance of man, (see Orat. III. 30) and did not feel there 
was any necessity for studying the question as to the position occupied by the soul. 

» Orat. IV. 31. 

* Orat IV. 32—34. 
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good of the Logos also, and this is trueofallsuflferings even, — 
although He was not affected by them so far as His Godhead 
is concerned, ' — and Mary is the mother of God. Athanasius 
also refers to the incarnate Logos the locus classicus of the 
Arians, Prov. VIIL 22, 23, ' with which Eustathius of Antioch 
likewise occupied himself. ^ Finally, Athanasius spoke also of a 
TTpoKOTTii or progress in reference to the incarnate Logos, of an 
increase in the manifestation of God in the body of Christ, by 
which he means that the flesh was more and more completely 
irradiated by the Godhead : to ivipuTrivov iv rg o-oCp/f TrposKOTrrrj* 
(the human advanced in wisdom). 

How are the two mutually opposed doctrines to be judged 
from the standpoint of history, of reason, and of the Gospel? 
Each party charged the other with holding doctrines which 
involved contradictions, and, what is of more consequence, 
they mutually accused each other of apostasy from Christianity, 
although the Arians never advanced this charge with such 
energy as the opposite party. We have first of all to ascertain 
definitely how much they had in common. Religion and doc- 
trine are with both thoroughly fused together^ ' and, indeed, 
formally considered, the doctrine is the same in both cases, 
i.e,, the fundamental conceptions are the same. The doctrine 
of the pre-existent Christ, who as the pre-existent Son of God 
is Logos, Wisdom, and world-creating Power of God, seems 
to constitute the common basis. Together with this both have 
a common interest in maintaining the unity of God and in 

> Orat. I. 45, III. 30--33. 

3 Almost the whole second oration against the Arians is devoted to the task 
of refuting the use made by them of this passage. 

» Theodoret, H. E. I. 8 

* Orat. III. 53 : Av^dvovro^ iv if A/x/a roV aMfxaro^, (rvveirtmoTO iv ahr& kou m 
rifC QtdrtiTO^ (^etvipwii; . . . rd iiv6pwTtvov irpoiKOTTtv^ vTtpuvufiutvov tutr^ 6xfyo¥ r^v 
uv6pMfrtvfiv ^va-tv xai Stofrotovf^tvov xai 'Spyxvov rtfc 9-o(pt»Q "^p^i t^v ivipyttav r^^ 
6e6rfiroQ xxt r^v 'iK^xpt^piv ayrtiQ ytvSfievov^ 

* Both thus occupy the stage of development which was described in Vol. HI., 
pp. 113 — 118. We may say meanwhile, and what follows will prove it, that the fusion 
of a theoretical doctrine with religion was more thorough in the case of Arianism 
than with Athanasius. 
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making a sharp distinction between Creator and creature. 
Finally, both endeavour to base their doctrines on Scripture 
and at the same time claim to have tradition on their side, as 
is evident in the case of Arius from the introduction to the 
Thalia. Both are, however, convinced that the final word lies 
with Scripture and not with tradition. 

I. We cannot understand Arianism unless we consider that 
it consists of two entirely disparate parts. It has, first of all, 
a Christ who gradually becomes God, who therefore develops 
more and more in moral unity of feeling with God, progresses 
and attains his perfection by the divine grace. This Christ is 
the Saviour, in so far as he has conveyed to us the divine 
doctrine and has given us an example of goodness perfectly 
realised in the exercise of freedom. When Arius calls this 
Christ Logos it appears as if he did this by way of accommoda- 
tion. The conception of Arius here is purely Adoptian. But, 
secondly, with this is united a metaphysic which has its basis 
solely in a cosmology and has absolutely no connection with 
soteriology. This metaphysic is dominated by the thought of 
the antithesis of the one, inexpressible God, a God remote from 
the world, and the creature. The working-out of this thought 
accordingly perfectly corresponds with the philosophical ideas 
of the time and with the one half of the line of thought 
pursued by Origen. In order that a creation may become 
possible at all, a spiritual being must first be created which 
can be the means whereby a spiritual-material world can be 
created. This cannot be the divine reason itself, but only the 
most complete image of the divine reason stamped on a created, 
freely acting, independent being. With this we have arrived 
at the Neo-platonic origination. Whether in order to find a 
means of transition to the world we are to speak of **God, 
the essential vovg of God, the created Logos," or "God, the 
created Logos, the world-spirit,'* or are to arrange the terms in 
some other way, is pretty much a matter of indifference, and 
to all appearance Arius laid little stress on this. It is the 
philosophical triad, or duad, such as we meet with in Philo, 
Numenius, Plotinus etc. These created beings which mediate 
between God and the creature are, however, according to Arius^ 
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to be adored, t,e,, it is only as a cosmologist t/uU he is a strict 
monotheist^ while as a theologian he is a polytheist. This again 
perfectly corresponds to the dominant Hellenic view. Arius in 
fact occupies a place, so to speak, on the extreme left, for the 
energetic way in which he emphasises the thought that the 
second ousia has been created out of the free will of God, 
that it is foreign to the substance of God, that as a creaturely 
substance it is capable of change and definable, and, above all, 
the express assertion that this "Logos** and "Son** is "Logos ** 
and "Son** merely nominally, that in no sense whatever is an 
emanation or anything of that kind to be thought of here, but 
simply a creation, is surprising even in the sphere of Hellenic 
philosophy. That this created Logos which made possible the 
further creation has appeared in Jesus Christ and has in human 
vesture developed into God and has therefore not been lowered, 
but on the contrary has been exalted by His being man, is 
accordingly what constitutes the uniting thought between the 
two parts of the system. 

In the other case, as here, the expressions " pre-existent Son 
of God,** " Logos,** " Wisdom ** are plainly only an accom- 
modation. They are unavoidable, but not necessary, in fact 
they create difficulties. It clearly follows from this, however, 
that the doctrine of Origen does not constitute the basis of 
the system — in so far as its Christology is concerned — and that 
what it has in common with the orthodox system is not what 
is really characteristic of it, but is on the contrary what is 
secondary. The Arian doctrine has its root in Adoptianism, in 
the doctrine of Lucian of Samosata, * as is proved, above all, by 
the strong emphasis laid on the creaturehood of the Redeemer 
and by the elimination of a human soul. We know what 
signification this had for Origen. Where it is wanting we can 
no longer speak of Origenism in the full meaning of the word. 
But it is correct that the cosmological-causal point of view of 
Origen, this one side of his complicated system, was appropriated 

1 See above p. 3, and in a^ldition Athan. Orat. III. 51 : The view of Lucian 
of Samosata is the idea of the pure creaturehood and humanity of the Redeemer 
b' T$ fiiv Svv^fitt Kxt CfjLtlQ ^fOvsTrty rfi it 6v6fiaTt fxSvcv xpvt7a'$g itk rov^ avSpttwovQ, 
This is no mere trick of logic, although the alleged motive of the correction of the 
Adoptianist doctrine is assuredly incorrectly described. 
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by Anus, that is by Lucian. Meanwhile it has to be added that 
it was not peculiar to Origcn. He made an effort to get beyond 
it; he balanced the causal-cosmological point of view, according 
to which the Logos is a heavenly xrhfiXy by the soteriologicaU 
according to which He is the essential and recognisable image 
of the Father, which constitutes an essential unity with the 
Father. Of this there is nothing in Arius. * 

Arianism is a ?tew doctrine in the Church; it labours under 
quite as many difficulties as any other earlier Christological 
doctrine ; it is, finally, in one important respect, really Hellenism 
which is simply tempered by the constant use of Holy Scripture. 
It is a new doctrine ; for not only is the frank assertion of the 
creaturehood and changeableness of the Logos in this sharply 
defined form, new, spite of Origen, Dionysius Alex., Pierius and 
so on, but, above all, the emphatic rejection of any essential 
connection of the Logos with the Father. The images of the 
source and the brook, the sun and the light, the archetype and 
the type, which are almost of as old standing in the Church as 
the Logos-doctrine itself, are here discarded. This, however, 
simply means that the Christian Logos- and Son-of-God-doctrine 
has itself been discarded. Only the old names remain. But new 
too, further, is the combination of Adoptianism with the Logos- 
cosmology, and if the idea of two distinct Logoi and two Wis- 
doms is not exactly new, it is a distinction which had never 
before this been permitted. 

Athanasius exposed the inner difficulties and contradictions, 
and in almost every case we may allow that he has right on 
his side. A son who is no son, a Logos who is no Logos, a 
monotheism which nevertheless does not exclude polytheism, 
two or three ousias which are to be revered, while yet only 
one of them is really distinct from the creatures, an indefinable 
being who first becomes God by becoming man and who is 
yet neither God nor man, and so on. In every single point 
we have apparent clearness while all is hollow and formal, a 
boyish enthusiasm for playing with husks and shells, and a 

* We do not know whether or not Arius appealed to Origen. The later Arians 
undoubtedly quoted him in support of their views ; they seem, however, to have 
appealed most readily to Dionysius of Alex. See Athan. de sen tent. Dionysii. 
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childish self-satisfaction in the working out of empty syllogisms. * 
This had not been learned from Origen, who always had facts 
and definite ends in view when he speculated. 

But all this might be put up with if only this doctrine were in 
any way designed to shew how communion with God is arrived 
at through Christ. This is what we must necessarily demand; 
for what the ancient Church understood by "redemption" was 
in part a physical redemption of a very questionable kind, and 
it would not necessarily have been anything to be regretted if 
anyone had emancipated himself from this "redemption." But 
one has absolutely nowhere the impression that Arius and his 
friends are in their theology concerned with communion with 
God. Their doctrina de Christo has nothing whatever to do 
with this question. The divine which appeared on earth is not 
the Godhead, but one of its creations. God Himself remains 
unknown. Whoever expresses adherence to the above proposi- 
tions and does this with unmistakable satisfaction, stands up 
for the unique nature of God, but does this, however, only that 
he may not endanger the uniformity of the basis of the world, 
and otherwise is prepared to worship besides tiiis God other 
"Gods" too, creatures that is; whoever allows religion to dis- 
appear in a cosmological doctrine and in veneration for a heroic 
teacher, even though he may call him "perfect creature," 
ycTtjfix rt'Af/5>, and revere in him the being through whom this 
world has come to be what it is, is, so far as his religious way 
of thinking is concerned, a Hellenist, and has every claim to be 
highly valued by Hellenists. ^ 

The admission that the Arians succeeded in getting a grasp 
of certain features in the historical Christ presented to us by 
the New Testament, cannot in any way alter this judgment. 
In this matter they were far superior to their opponents; but 
they were absolutely unable to make any religious use of what 
they perceived. They speak of Christ as Paul of Samosata 
does, but by foisting in behind the Christ who was exalted to 
be Lord, the half divine being, logos-creature, Xiyoq-KthyuoL^ 

* See the tractate of Aetius preserved in Epiphaoius; but the older Arians had 
already acted in tlie same way. 

' There are some good remarks on Arianism in Kaufmann, Deutsche Geschichte 1., 
pp. 232, 234: also in Richter, Westrom. Reich, p. 537. 
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they deprived the most valuable knowledge they had of all 
practical value. Paul could say in a general way: tx xpxTCu- 
fjLSVx TX ?Jy:f3 rij^ ^iktsoqc ovtc l;^f/ sttxivov tx Se (rx^^^i ^t?Jxc 
xpxTG'jfAsvx vTrspxtvsTrxi (what was accomplished by the Logos 
of nature deserves no praise, but what was accomplished in the 
state of love is to be praised exceedingly). Such a statement 
was made impossible for the Arians by the introduction of 
cosmological speculation. What dominates Paul's whole view 
of the question— namely, the thought that the unity of love and 
feeling is the most abiding unity, scarcely ever finds an echo 
amongst the Arians, for it is swallowed up by that philosophy 
which measures worth by duration in time and thinks of a 
half-eternal being as being nearer God than a temporal being 
who is filled with the love of God. We cannot therefore 
finally rate very high the results of the rational exegesis of 
christological passages as given by the Arians; they do not 
use them to shew that Jesus was a man whom God chose for 
Himself or that God was in the man Jesus, but, on the contrary, 
in order to prove that this Jesus was no complete God. Nor 
can we put a high value on their defence of monotheism either, 
for they adored creatures. What is alone really valuable, is the 
energetic emphasis they lay on freedom, and which tliey adopted 
from Origen, but even it has no religious significance. 

Had the Arian doctrine gained the victory in the Greek- 
speaking world, it would in all probability have completely 
ruined Christianity, that is, it would have made it disappear in 
cosmology and morality and would have annihilated religion in 
the religion. " The Arian Christology is inwardly the most unstable, 
and dogmatically the most worthless, of all the Christologies to 
be met with in the history of dogma.** * Still it had its mission. 
The Arians made the transition from heathenism to Christianity 
easier for the large numbers of the cultured and half-cultured 
whom the policy of Constantine brought into the Church. They 
imparted to them a view of the Holy Scriptures and of 
Christianity which could present no difficulty to any one at that 
period. The Arian monotheism was the best transition from 
polytheism to monotheism. It asserted the truth that there is 

> Schultz, Gotlheit Christi, p. 65. 
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one supreme God with whom nothing can be compared, and 
thus rooted out the crude worship of many gods. It con- 
structed a descending divine triad in which the cultured were 
able to recognise again the highest wisdom of their philo- 
sophers. It permitted men to worship a demiurge together with 
the primal substance, Tpurij oCktIx; it taught an incarnation 
of this demiurge and, on the other hand again, a theopoiesisy, 
and was able skilfully to unite this with the worship of Christ 
in the Church. It afforded, in the numerous formulae which 
it coined, interesting material for rhetorical and dialectic exer- 
cises. It quickened the feeling of freedom and responsibility 
and led to discipline, and even to asceticism. And finally, it 
handed on the picture of a divine hero who was obedient 
even to death and gained the victory by suffering and patience, 
and who has become a pattern for us. When transmitted along 
with the Holy Scriptures, it even produced a living piety ' 
amongst Germanic Christians, if it also awakened in them the 
very idea to which it had originally been specially opposed, 
the idea of a theogony. What was shewn above — namely, 
that the doctrine was new, is to be taken cum grano salt's; 
elements which were present in the teaching of the Church 
from the very beginning got here vigorous outward expression 
and became supreme. The approval the doctrine met with 
shews how deeply rooted they were in the Church. We cannot 
but be astonished at the first glance to find that those who 
sought to defend the whole system of Origen partly sided with 
Arius and partly gave him their patronage. But this fact ceases 
to be striking so soon as we consider that the controversy 
very quickly became so acute as to necessitate a decision for 
or against Arius. But the Origenists, moreover, had a very 
strong antipathy to everything that in any way suggested 
"Sabellianism **; for Sabellianism had no place for the pursuit 
of Hellenic cosmological speculation, />., of scientific theology. 
Their position with regard to the doctrine of Athanasius was 
thereby determined. They would rather have kept to their rich 
supply of musty formulae, but they were forced to decide for Arius. 

* The figure of Ulfilas vouches for this; his confession of faith (Halm, § 126) 
is the only Arian one which is not polemical. 
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II. Nothing can more clearly illustrate the perverse state of 
the problem in the Arian-Athanasian controversy than the 
notorious fact that the man who saved the character of Chris- 
tianity as a religion of living fellowship with God, was the man 
from whose Christology almost every trait which recalls the 
historical Jesus of Nazareth was erased. Athanasius undoubt- 
edly retained the most important feature — namely, that Christ 
promised to bring men into fellowship with God. But while he 
subordinated everything to this thought and recognised in 
redemption a communication of the divine nature, he reduced 
the entire historical account given of Christ to the belief that 
the Redeemer shared in the nature and unity of the Godhead 
itself, and he explained everything in the Biblical documents 
in accordance with this idea.* That which Christ is and is for 
us, is the Godhead; in the Son we have the Father, and in 
what the Son has brought, the divine is communicated to us. 
This fundamental thought is not new, and it corresponds with 
a very old conception of the Gospel. It is not new, for it was 
never wanting in the Church before the time of Athanasius. 
The Fourth Gospel, Ignatius, Irenaeus, Methodius, the so-called 
Modalism and even the Apologists and Origen — not to mention 
the Westerns — prove this; for the Apologists, and Origen too, 
in what they say of the Logos, emphasised not only His dis- 
tinction from the Father, but also His unity with the Father. 
The Samosatene had also laid the whole emphasis on the unity, 
although indeed he was not understood.* But not since the days 
in which the Fourth Gospel was written do we meet with any- 

^ Anyone, on the other hand, who, like Arius, held to the idea of a developing 
and struggling Christ was not able to conceive of Him as Redeemer, but only as 
teacher and example. This was the situation: the Bible accounts of Christ did not 
favour and establish the sole idea which was held at the time regarding fellowship 
with God and redemption, but, on the contrary, they interfered with it. 

' Athanasius always appealed to the collective testimony of the Church in support 
of the doctrine which he defended. In the work, de decret, 25 sq., he shews that 
the words tx r^^ oMec^ and SiMoovvtoi were not discovered by the Nicene Fathers, 
bat, on the contrary, had been handed down to them. He appeals to Theognostus, to 
the two Dionysii and Origen, to the latter with the reservation that in his case 
it is necessary to distinguish between what he wrote yvfivxa-rtKSiQ and what he 
wrote of a positive character. It is one of the few passages in which he has 
thought of Origen. 
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one with whom the conviction is so definite, thought out with 
such an assurance of victory, expressed so strongly and so 
simply, and of such an absolute kind, as it is with Athana> 
sius. All the rest by introducing qualifying thoughts in some 
way or other, brought an element of uncertainty into their 
feeling of its truth, and impaired its strength. That in the age 
of Constantine during the greatest revolution which the Church 
has experienced and which was so fraught with consequences^ 
the faith represented by Athanasius was confessed with such 
vigour, is what saved the Christian Church. Its faith would 
probably have got entirely into the hands of the philosophers^ 
its confession would have become degraded or would have been 
turned into an imperial official decree enjoining the worship of 
the "clear-shining Godhead*', if Athanasius had not been there 
and had not helped those who shared his views to make a 
stand and inspired them with courage. 

But at the beginning of the Fourth Century the form of ex- 
pression for the belief in the unity of the eternal Godhead and 
its appearance in Jesus Christ was already sketched out. It 
was as little allowable to think of a unity of living feeling, of 
will and aim alone, as of the perfect identification of the persons. 
The doctrines of the pre-existing Son of God, of the eternal 
Logos, but, above all, the view that everything valuable is 
accomplished in the nature only, of which feeling and will are 
an annex, were firmly established. Athanasius in making use 
of these presuppositions in order to express his faith in the 
Godhead of Christ, i,e,y in the essential unity of the Godhead 
in itself with the Godhead manifested in Christ, fell into an 
abyss of contradictions. 

Unquestionably the old Logos doctrine too, and also Arianism, 
strike us to-day as being full of contradictions, but it was 
Athanasius who first arrived at the contradictio in adjecto in the 
full sense of the phrase. That the Godhead is a numerical 
unity, but that nevertheless Son and Father are to be dis- 
tinguished within this unity as two — this is his view. He teaches 
that there is only one unbegotten principle, but that never- 
theless the Son has not come into being. He maintains that 
the Divine in Christ is the eternal **Son'*, but that the Son 
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is as old as the Father. This Son is not to be thought of 
either as created, or as an attribute of God, or as an emana- 
tion or a part of God, and is therefore something wholly in- 
definable. The thought of a theogony is rejected as emphati- 
cally as that of a creation, and yet the thought of an active 
attribute is not in any sense to be entertained. The Father is 
perfect for Himself and is sufficient for Himself; indeed, although 
Father and Son have one substance, in the sense of a single 
nature, in common, ^till the Father alone is "the God", and 
is the principle and root of the Son also. Quot verba, tot 
scandalal 

Whatever involves a complete contradiction cannot be correct, 
and everyone is justified in unsparingly describing the contra- 
diction as such. This the Arians sufficiently did, and in so far 
as they assumed that a contradiction cannot be seriously 
accepted by anyone, and that therefore the view of Athanasius 
must at bottom be Sabellian, they were right. Two generations 
and more had to pass before the Church could accustom itself 
to recognise in the complete contradiction the sacred privilege 
of revelation. There was, in fact, no philosophy in existence 
possessed of formulae which could present in an intelligible 
shape the propositions of Athanasius. What he called at one 
time Ousia and at another Hypostasis, was not an individual 
substance in the full sense of the word, but still less was it a 
generic conception. 

If an3^ing is clear, it is the fact that the thought of Atha- 
nasius — namely, the unity of the Godhead which rested in and 
appeared in Christ, could not be expressed under the traditional 
presuppositions of the pre-existing Son of God and the personal 
I^ogos existing from all eternity. We have here to do with the 
most important point in the whole question. The very same series 
of ideas which created the most serious difficulties for the 
Arians and which have been shewn to occupy a secondary place 
in their system, seriously hamper the doctrinal utterances of 
Athanasius; namely, the Logos doctrine of Origen and the 
cosmological-metaphysical conceptions which form the back- 
ground of statements regarding an historical person. The 
Arians required to have a created being, created before the 
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world, changeable, of the same nature as men, for their Christ, 
and had to banish all other determinations from their concep- 
tion, and so they could not make use of the Logos of Philo 
and the Apologists; Athanasius required a being who was 
absolutely nothing else than the Godhead, and so the Logos 
referred to did not in any sense fit in with his doctrine. In 
both cases the combined Logos doctrine of Philo and Origen 
was the disturbing element. And at bottom, — though unfortu- 
nately not actually, * — they both discarded it ; Arius when he 
distinguishes between the Logos nunctipativus which Christ is, 
and the actual Logos of God; Athanasius when he banishes 
the world-idea from the content of the substance which he 
adores in Christ. In the view of Arius, Christ belongs in every 
sense to the world, />., to the sphere of created things; in 
that of Athanasius he belongs in every sense to God, whose 
substance He shares. 

Arius and Athanasius both indeed occupy the standpoint of 
the theology of Origen which no one could now abandon ; but 
their religious and theological interests do not originate in it. 
In the gnosis of Origen everything spiritual stands to God in 
a two-fold relation ; it is His created work and yet it is at the 
same time His nature. This holds good in a pre-eminent sense 
of the Logos, which comprises all that is spiritual in itself and 
connects the graduated spheres of the spiritual substances, 
which, like it, have an eternal duration, with the supreme God- 
head. To this idea corresponds the thought that the creatures 
are free and that they must return from their state of estrange- 
ment and their Fall to their original source. Of this we find 
nothing either in Arius or in Athanasius. In the case of the 
former, the sober Aristotelian philosophy on the one hand 
reacts against this fundamental thought, and on the other, the 
tradition of the Christ who is engaged in a conflict, who in- 
creases and progresses towards perfection. In the case of 

^ They were not able, and' did not dare, to discard it actuaUy, because of 
John I. I f., on account of the Church tradition, and because of the scientific 
views of the time. As regards Athanasius, we have to keep in mind his idea of 
the Father as the ^tl^a of the Son, and his other idea, according to which the 
world was actually made by the Son. 
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Athanasius what reacts against it is the ancient belief of the 
Church in the Father, the Almighty Creator of all things, and 
in the Son in whom the Father reveals Himself and has stooped 
to hold fellowship with man. 

It is thus not the case that the gnosis of Origen was simply 
halved between Arius and Athanasius ; on the contrary, it under- 
went a fundamental correction in the teaching of both. But it 
was no longer possible to avoid the **z/w inertice'' of the gnosis 
of Origen, the contrary formulae which were held together by 
the idea of the Logos-cosmology as the basis for Christology.* 
And now the question was which of the two was to be adopted, 
the Logos-xT/V/CA;6 or the Logos-<5/CAOc'jo-/c? formula. The former freed 
from the latter was indeed deprived of all soteriological content, 
but was capable of intelligent and philosophical treatment — 
namely, rational-logical treatment; the latter taken exclusively, 
even supposing that the distinction between the Son and the 
Father and the superiority of the Father were maintained in 
connection with it, simply led to an absurdity. 

Athanasius put up with this absurdity;^ without knowing it he 
made a still greater sacrifice to his faith — the historical Christ. 
It was at such a price that he saved the religious conviction 
that Christianity is the religion of perfect fellowship with God, 
from being displaced by a doctrine which possessed many lofty 
qualities, but which had no understanding of the inner essence 
of religion, which sought in religion nothing but "instruction,*' 
and finally found satisfaction in an empty dialectic. 



^ Dionysius of Alexandria was a genuine pupil of Origen, for he was equally 
prepared to maintain the other side of the system of Origen, when his namesake 
pointed out to him that by his one-sided emphasising of the one side, he had lost himself 
in highly questionable statements. Eusebius of Csesarea took up the same position. 

* The Nicene Creed sanctioned it. One of its most serious consequences was 
that from this time onward Dogmatics were for ever separated from clear thinking 
and defensible conceptions, and got accustomed to what was anti-rational. Tlie 
anti-rational — not indeed at once, but soon enough — came to be considered as the 
characteristic of the sacred. As there was everywhere a desire for mysteries, the 
doctrine seemed to be the true mystery just because it was the opposite of the 
clear in the sphere of the profane. Even clear-headed men like the later members 
of the school of Antioch were no longer able to escape from absurdity. The 
complete contradiction involved in the 'Ofioovo'toQ drew a whole host of contra- 
dictions after it, the further thought advanced. 

4 
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It was intended that the General Church-Council which was 
summoned by the Emperor to meet at Nicaea should, besides 
settling some other important questions, compose the controversy 
which already threatened to produce division amongst the 
Eastern bishops.* It met in the year 325, in summer apparently. 
There were present about 300 (250, 270) bishops, hardly so 
many as 318 as asserted by Athanasius at a later time; the 
correctness of this latter number is open to suspicion. The 
West was very poorly represented ; ' the Roman bishop was 
not there, but he had sent two presbyters. The most impor- 
tant of the Eastern bishops were present. It is not clear how 
the business was arranged and conducted. We do not know 
who presided, whether Eustathius, Eusebius of Caesarea, or 
Hosius. It is undoubted, however, that Hosius exercised a very 
important influence in the Council. The Emperor at first gave 
the Council a free hand,' though he at once put a stop to 
private wrangling, and he energetically interfered at the most 
decisive moment, and in the character of a theologian inter- 
preted himself the formula to be adopted.* We may assume 
that at first he reckoned on the possibility that the Council 
would itself find some formula of agreement. He had, however, 
resolved, under the influence of Hosius, that in the case of 
this not being successfully carried out, he would enforce the 
formula which Hosius had agreed upon with Alexander. As 

* For the sources and the literature referring to the Council of Nice see 
Herzog's R-Encykl., Vol. X. 2, p. 530 ff. The accounts are meagre and frequently 
self-contradictory. We do not yet possess an exhaustive study of the subject In 
what follows the main points only can be dealt with. I must renounce the idea 
of giving here the detailed reasons in support of the views I hold. See Gwatkin, p. 36 ff. 

- No one was present from Britain; though there were probably bishops from 
Illyria, Dacia, Italy, Gaul, Spain, Africa and also a Persian bishop. Eusebius 
(Vita III. 8) compares the meeting with that described in Acts II. 

' Sozom. I. 18 ; we certainly cannot form any clear picture of what took place 
from the account given in this passage. 

* This follows from the letter of Eusebius of Caesarea to his Church (Theodoret^ 
H. E. I. II), which we may regard as trustworthy in connection with this matter. 
Eusebius there distinguishes quite plainly two parties; (i) the party to which he 
himself belongs and (2) the party which he introduces with "o/^J" {ol ii ir^ 
(pd9-(t rifc roC 6iioovviov 'k pov^ifiKiiii r^vht r^v ypu^viv inirotviKavn^ the Nicene Creed 
follows) and which he does not describe in more definite terms than by *'ffvroi" 
(x«i iii reeuTfiQ riiQ ypec^tiQ c/^r* xvrSv vxscyopsvh/o'iiq). 
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regards the composition of the Council, the view expressed by 
the Macedonian Sabinus of Hefiaclea (Socr. I. 8), that the 
majority of the bishops were uneducated, is confirmed by the 
astonishing results. The general acceptance of the resolution 
come to by the Council is intelligible only if we presuppose 
that the question in dispute was above most of the bishops/ 
Of the ** cultured " we have to distinguish three parties — namely, 
Anus and the Lucianists, who had Eusebius of Nicomedia for 
their leader; the Origenists, the most important man amongst 
whom was Eusebius of Caesarea, who was already highly 
celebrated ; ' and Alexander of Alexandria with his following, 
to which the few Westerns also belonged.' The Arians came 
to the Council confident of victory; as yet nothing was pre- 
judged; the Bishop of Nicaea himself was on their side and 
they had relations with the Court. 

All were apparently at one in thinking that the Council could 
not break up without establishing a standard of doctrine, 
{t/Vt/^, fixdijfix.) Those in the East possessed neither a uniform 
nor a sufficiently authoritative symbol by which the controversy 
•could be settled. The Lucianists accordingly — who may have 
been about twenty in number, not more at any rate — produced, 
after deliberation, a confession of faith which was communicated 
by Eusebius of Nicomedia and embodied their doctrine in un- 
ambiguous terms. They did this without having previously come 
to an understanding with the Origenists. This was a tactical 
blunder. The great majority of the bishops rejected this rule 
of faith which was decisively in favour of Arianism.* Even 
the "Conservatives'* must have been unpleasantly affected by 
the naked statement of the Arian doctrinal system. The sup- 

' With the exception of the bishops whom their contemporaries and our earliest 
informants have mentioned by name, there do not seem to have been any capable 
men at the Council. 

> It is worthy of note that Eusebius in the letter just cited does not introduce 
the Arians as a special party, but merely hints at their existence. The middle 
party stood, in fact, very near to them. 

• Athanasius (de decret. 19 sq. ad Afros 5, 6, de synod. 33 — ^41) mixes up the 
two opposition-parties together. 

-* See Theodoret I. 6 : fin. ; he relies upon the account of Eustathius. In addition 
Athanas., Encyd. ad epp. Mgy^t 13, de decret. 3. 
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porters of Arius were now in the greatest perplexity owing to 
the unforeseen turn which events had taken. In order to be able 
to keep their position at the Council at all, they, with the 
exception of two who remained firm, withdrew this sketch of 
their doctrine, and now made up their minds to follow the lead 
of the Origenists in order to secure at least something. Eusebius 
of Caesarea now came to the front. No one was more learned 
than he; no one was more intimately acquainted with the 
teaching of the Fathers. He had good reason to hope that 
he would be able to speak the decisive word. If there was a 
general conviction that in everything it was necessary to abide 
by the ancient doctrine of the Church, then there seemed to 
be no one more fitted to define that ancient doctrine than the 
great scholar who was also, moreover, in the highest favour 
with the Emperor. His formulae were, "the created image", 
"the reflection originating in the will'*, "the second God'^ 
etc.* He could, if needful, have accepted the Arian formulae ; those 
of Alexander he could not adopt, for he saw in them the 
dreaded Sabellianism which meant the death of theological 
science. Eusebius accordingly laid a creed before the Council.- 
He was convinced that all could and must unite on the basis 
supplied by it, and as a matter of fact no better conciliatory 
formula could be imagined.' Still Eusebius considered it neces- 

1 See the characteristic passage Demonstr. IV. 3 : ii /k^ Kvytj oh Kxrk vpoeupio'iv 

yvMfmv XA< 'frpoec/pto'tv tttuiv i/W^'rif roG xurpSQ. fiov^fiSttQ yoip ^ 6edc yiyovtv viov 
TscTtip K»t <pSQ ieunpov Kecrk x^vrcc iecvr^ at^ufiotufjiivov vTMvryia'otTO. 

' According to Eustathius (in Theodoret I. 7) the creed of the strict Arians was- 
composed by Eusebius of Nicomedia; at least I think that it must be the latter 
who is referred to in what is said in that passage : «( hi iXnriiro r^c ^irrtM^ 6 
rp&JFO^y hapy^^ lilv 'i^tyx^i rd yp^fiiiuriiQ Etfo-ifiiov xpov^^^Mro ^fiXv^miietQ. itct 
TrdvTuv ih otvetyvoav^lv aurUa a-vfi^opkv /jth »a'r^9f4.firov rfiQ ixrpoTfiQ IhnKa ro7c 
auTfiKSoti fepol%iytt^ cua-x^vtiv i*uviixia'rov t& ypA^avri Tccpt7xev, It is impossible 
that it can be the creed of Eusebius of Caesarea which is referred to here, for the 
latter (I.e. I. 11) expressly notes that his creed after having been communicated 
to the Council was substantially accepted. Whether we have a right to call the 
creed which he produced simply ^^ Baptismal Creed of the Church of Caesarea,'*' 
is to me questionable, judging from the introduction to it given in the letter ta 
his Church. 

' The creed is contained in the letter of Eusebius to his Church. See Theodoret 1. 1 : 
UivrtCofitv tiQ 'ivm 0«dy xaripet xavTOKp^optt^ riv rCv ixdmtv SpterSv rt hmi 
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sary to tack on to it an anti-Sabellian addition/ According to 
Eusebius the Creed was unanimously pronounced orthodox, ' 
still the imperial will already made its influence felt here. The 
Arians were doubtless well pleased to get off on these terms. 
But Alexander and his following demanded a perfectly plain 
rejection of Arianism. They went about it in an extremely 
adroit fashion inasmuch as they accepted the basis of the Creed 
of Caesarea, but demanded that its terms should be made more 
precise. We know from Eusebius himself that the Emperor 
sided with them, and so far as he was concerned resolved to 
incorporate in the Creed the word *'ofjt,oov(rtGg'\ which was sug- 
gested to him by Hosius.* But the matter was not settled by 
the mere insertion of a word. It was pointed out that the 
Creed of Caesarea contained formulae which might favour the 
Arian view. Its supporters were already put in the position of 
defendants. Accordingly, the Alexandrian party presented a 
very carefully constructed doctrinal formula which was repre- 
sented as being a revised form of the Creed of Caesarea * and 

aopdrmv ToaiTiiVy k»i tiQ 'h» Kvpiov 'ItiP-oCv Xptvrov, rbv roG 0eoG Atfyoy, Stbv ix 
etoV, ^c tK ^tftfWc* {r«^y ex ^«*fCf v/dv fiovoytvii^ irpurdroxov x^tiQ )cr<Ve«Ci ^po 
T«vr«y ritv cuwvuv ix roC Tarphfi ytytvymiivov^ h* oZ xatt iyevtro rk xAvrx^ rdv 
3tk Tfiv iiiAiripciv vMr^plav o-ecpiut&tvru xeu iv Stv^ptnTotq xoAirtvo'ifitvdv km vee96vTee 
xau iivewrdvra r$ fpfTifi iifiepoi it»t iveAdtfyr« Tpdq rdv Tetrepec xatt ij^ovru fF^Xtviv 
i6%ifi Kplveit ^Cvra^ km vtKpovi, K»t ttq 'iv TV(t//ti« icytov. 

1 Tai^r«y 'dKCto'TOv thui K»t vx^pxttv ^tvrtuovrt^^ 'Ketripa iXtiQtvSQ Turipu, km 
vtbv iXifSiviiQ vi6v, TFvtGfid rt Uyiov iAif^/v^c ^vtGfia Hytov^ Kec$k km 6 KvpioQ if/t^^v 
ixorriX^Mv et^ ro x^pvyyiA rovq iecvroG fxet^firkq tlvf Matt. XX VIII. 19 follows. 

• T«</Tifc v^' )f/L(£y tKTtQtta-fiQ TifC T/vrtatQ ouitii xecpfjv ^vrt^oy^sci rS^OQy «AA' 
auT6Q rt xpSroQ 6 Uo<^t?Jvr»TO(i itfiGv ^ecciAtuc hpUrxrx iFtpiixttv edfrfjv iiiupr^- 
pn9-t¥. oVrct rt KM iuvrbv (ppovtlv o-vvufjtoXSyfia't' K*t ravrifi tovq xdvT»i vvyKXTtt- 
rSto'Smt xfKoypd^ttv rt roiq^Sytiaa't km a'vti^Mvtiv rovroti auTOtQirxptKtXtvtro (i, 11). 

' According to Eusebius, however, the Emperor himself added an interpretation 
of the 'Ofioo^vtoi. We read in the letter of Eusebius, immediately after the words 
cited in the foregoing note: ivdq ii6vov fcpovtyypet^ivro^ piifj.atroi roG 'O/jloovo-Zov^ 
)) KM al/roQ iipfJLfivtva't Atytov \irt fxtj Kxrk vufidruv x»&t Xiyoiro 'Ofioovo-to^^ oVrt 
xctrk itaiptvtv, oVrt Kord rtva itrorofiiiv tK roG wurpdQ vfrovriivM . . . Qt/otQ ih koi 
throppiirotQ x6yoii vpoa^Ktt rk rotccCrei votlv. The word is thus only intended to 
express the mystery! 

* Eusebius in an ill-concealed tone of reproach says 0/ il (;y., the Alexandrians) 
TTpo^^ti rife "foG *Otioovviov 'rpoo'SfiKm rvivit rtjv ypet^iiv (/y., the Niceoe Creed) 
xtTottiKaca't, that is, they have corrected my proposed creed not only here but 
in other passages also. 
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in which some think they can recognise, in addition to the 
contributions of the Alexandrians, the hand of Eustathius of 
Antioch and of Makarius of Jerusalem.* (i) In place of i;rivT«> 
opxTttv etc., ("of all seen things whatsoever"), there was put by 
preference TivTuv opxTuv (** of all seen things "), in order to ex- 
clude the creation of the Son and Spirit ; * (2) tn place of the 
Logos at the begivning of the second article y the '* Son'' was 
puty so that all that follows refers to the Son ;^ (3) the words 
^€ov h Ssov ("God of God'') were extended to ysvvyjdivTX h 
Tov TTXTpo^ fAOvoysvij ^€0v ix Ssov ("begotten of the Father only 
begotten God of God**), but in the final discussion, however, 
between fAOvoysvij and 0fov the words tovt^ irrh ix, rijg oivixg 
Tov TTxrpi^ ("that is of the substance of the Father**) were 
further inserted, because it was observed that otherwise the 
opposition party might be able to put their doctrine into the 
proposition;* (4) the unsatisfactory descriptions ^uijv sk t^avic 
("life of life**), tputotokov ;r«o^^ XT/Vf«^ (" the first-born of every 
creature**), Trph ttxvtccv xluvccv ix tov Trxrpo^ yeysvvnjfAivov ("be- 
gotten of the Father before all ages*'), before 3/' ov, etc., were 
deleted, and in their place the following was put : Sshv xXvi6tvh 
ix, Ssov x>>.}idivoVj ysvvifiihTX^ ov Trotyjihrx^ 3/' ov rx ttxvtx iyhsrc 
("true God of true God, begotten, not made, by whom all 
things were*'). At this point, however, a further insertion was 
made, and this once more in the course of the discussion itself, * 
at what too was not at all a suitable place — namely, after 
" To/jf tffi/Tjc " ("made"), the words ofioov(nov r^ TrxTpl ("of the 
same substance with the Father*'), because it was observed that 
none of the other terms excluded the Arian evasions; (5) the 
indefinite iv xvdpuTrotg xoXiTautrif^svov (" having lived amongst 
men**) was replaced by the definite ^€vxv6puT}i(rxvTx ("having 

I See Hon., 1. c, p. 59 and my article in Herzog, R.-Encyklop., Vol. VIII., p. 214 fT. 

' See Gwatkin, p. 41. 

s The "Logos" is wholly absent from the Nicene Creed; after what has been 
adduced above this will cause as little astonishment as the fact that neither Atha- 
nasians nor Arians took any offence at its exclusion. 

* See on this what is told us by Athanasius, 1. c. The clumsy position of the 
words which mutilate the conception fJLovoytv^ eeov, further proves that they are 
an insertion made at the very last. 

^ See Athanasius, 1. c. 
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become incarnate"); and (6) finally, in order to exclude all 
ambiguity, the condemnation of the Arian catchwords was 
added on to this.' 

The opposition parties did not yield without debates, in which 
the Emperor himself took part* We do not know the details 
of the discussions, but we gather from the accounts of Athana- 
sius that the Eusebians made still further proposals of a concili- 
atory kind and attempted to produce new catchwords.^ The 
nature of their objections to the Alexandrian outline of doctrine 
may be gathered from the irenic explanation which Eusebius 
gave to his Church in Caesarea as well as from the objec- 
tions which later on were brought against the Nicene Creed. 
They fought against ix tjJ^ GV(rlai; ("of the substance") and 
ofioovato^ because (i) they believed they saw in these words a 
materialising of the Godhead, which made it a composite sub- 
stance comprising emanations or parts; because (2) they could 
not help seeing in the ofAOOv(nog a Sabellian definition too, and 
because (3) the words did not occur in Holy Scripture. This 
last reason was specially decisive. In many parts of the Church 
there was still a shrinking from the definite adoption of un- 
biblical terms for the expression of the Faith.^ In addition to 

1 The doctrinal formula in accordance with this was worded as follows. (The 
differences above discussed between it and the Creed of Caesarea are to be explained 
as the result of the influence exercised by the Jerusalem and Aatiochian Creed). 
ITie textual proofs are enumerated in Walch, Bibl. symb., p. 75 sq., Hahn, § 73, 
74, and Hort. 1. c; — slight variations occur — : Jl/o-rff/o/icfv tt^ livet etov ^etrtptc 
favTOKfdropOt TdvTMv 6p»r&v rt km iopdrcav ^ottiTTiv^ xect tt^ gvat xvptov ^Ifio'oCv 
Xptrrdv, rdv vlbv roG SeoG^ yevvfiiivrx in roG Tecrpdq fJLOvoytvti — roCr* ia-riv tK rfjc 
ovvia^ roG xetrpdi — Beov Ix StoG, ^iSi ix ^onr^q, etbv iAifd/vov in &€oG i?^ii^tvoG, 
ygvmi^irr* ou trontUvra — S/JLOOuo'tov t& 'Koirpi — it* oZ rk T^vra iyivtro^ rat it hv 
rfi ovpccv^ xai rk hv r$ y^, rdv it^ M/^^C touq ivSpuvovQ xai hk rijv ^yLtripav 
vmnnpien Ketrt?^Q6vT» K»t o-eepKM^tvrec^ iv»v$pu'jr)i<ret'jTet^ TccSovTa^ xati ivxvr^vroi r^ 
rph^ {ifiipu^ ^yfAtf^vra eiQ [rov(;'] oupavovq, spx^t^f^ov xplveo ^oSvret^ xeet vtxpovti^ xxi 
tU Td xytov xveG/jLU. 

TovQ ii ?iiyovraqr 'Hv frorl Urt oux ?}v x»i Trptv yswifSyivect ovx ?}v, xai '6rt s% olx 
'Srntv ryivtro^ 9 f| iripeti vxaa-rdp-tuq ^ ova-tUQ ^^vKOvra^ tlvett [ij xTta-rdv] i) 
rptXTi)f If ^Ao/«rdv rdv vl^ roG StoG [tovtovq] ivecSt/jtatrtXn *l xx^o^txti [xcit ctroa"- 
roXiioil ixxh.itvia, 

s Eusebius in Theoderet., H. E. I 11 : ipwnia'tti roiyccpoGv xati ivoxpto'tti iv- 
TeG$t¥ ivtiuvoGvTOt i^oivenH^tro 6 Aoyoi rvn itavoteiQ rSv etpfUJiivuv. 
» Sec Athan. de decret. 19, 20; ad Afros 5, 6. 
* Still Gwatkin, p. 43, goes too far when he asserts that '* the use of Uypx^ee in 
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this there was the fact that the ifioova-iog had before this been 
rejected at Antioch.* But the will of the Emperor decided the 
matter. Respect for the Emperor, his express declaration that 
there was a desire not to endanger the absolute spirituality of 
the Godhead, the wish to conclude a grand work of peace — 

a creed was a positive revolution in the Church/* It is quite impossible to main- 
tain this in view, for example, of the Creed of Gregorius Thaumaturgus. 

1 See on fioo^cioQ, which the Gnostics were the first to use, and on its meaning and 
history Vol. III. 141 f., 221; above pp. 15 f., 32—35) I- 257; II. 259, 352, 354. 
iii. 45. On the older ecclesiastical use of ov0'/«, uxdo'TXTt^, vToxc/fifvov, above all in 
Origen, see the scholarly discussions by Bigg (the Christian Platonists^ p. 164 if.). 
"Ousia is properly Platonic, while hypostasis, a comparatively modern and rare 
word, is properly Stoic" . . . Hypokeimenon already in Aristotle means the s$td- 
stantia materialise l/Aif qu?e determinatur per formam or ohviet cui inhserent t^hi 
9vii^6^iiK6Tet . . . the theological distinction between the terms olviot and vxirrxo'tQ 
is purely arbitrary." On the conception of hypostasis see Stentrup, Innsbnicker 
Zeitschr. f. Kath. Theologie. 1877, p. 59 ff. The question as to who brought for- 
ward the ofjtoovo'ioQ again after it had been condemned at Antioch, is an important 
one. It does not occur in the letters of Bishop Alexander. Athanasius had never 
any special preference for the word. It is found only once in the Orat. c. Arian 
(Orat. I. 9), and in the undoubtedly conciliatory work, de synod., 41, he admits 
that importance does not attach so much to the word as to the thing. The concep- 
tions "«vrfT»f5" and ''fx t^c oua-ixQ^' would have served the purpose so far as he 
himself was concerned. Such being the state of the case one may reasonably 
assume that the word was not revived by any one belonging to the Eastern Church, 
since iis rejection at Antioch must have stood in the way of this, but rather that 
some one in the West went back upon it, and Hosius is the only one we can 
think of as tlie likely person. This hypothesis is strengthened by the following 
considerations : (i) According to the testimony of Eusebius of Cxsarea there can be 
no doubt that the Emperor himself energetically defended the word Sfjtoovo'ioQy but 
the Emperor was dependent on Hosius; (2) Athanasius (hist. Arian. 42) says of 
Hosius: oZro^ iv "StKoitac 'xicriv i%iUro\ (3) the Western-Roman doctrine was the 
substantial unity of Father and Son; the Alexandrian bishop was accused before 
the Roman bishop Dionysius on the ground that he was unwilling to use '' 6(4,00^0-10^' " 
and in Rome the accused excuses himself for not using it^ and it is the Roman 
bishop who in his letter stated in energetic language the x^pvytia rH^ fjtovecpx^^* 
the i.ttSo^xt r^ 0fffii rdv Atfyov, and the ou KxroctispiJ^ttv rviv fiovcciee. I therefore 
conjecture that the word had been retained in Rome, /.^., in the West, since the 
time of the controversy of the Dionysii, that when the occasion offered it was once 
more produced in the East, and that the Alexandrians then accepted the word 
because they themselves had no better short catchword at their command. This 
explains why Athanasius always treats the expression as one which was suitable 
so far as the actual fact to be expressed was concerned, but which as regards its 
form was for him a foreign term. He could not, it is true, go quite so far as 
Luther (Opp. reform. V., p. 506): "Quod si odit anima mea vocem homousion et 
nolim ea uti, non ero haereticus. Quis enim me coget uti, modo rem teneam, quae 
in concilio per scripturas deBnita est? Etsi Ariani male senserunt in fide, hoc 
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this doctrinal declaration * of the entire Church was, moreover, 
something new and imposing — induced the Conservatives, />., 
the Origenists and those who did not think for themselves, to 
fall in with what was proposed. They all subscribed with the 
exception of two, and at the same time salved their con- 
sciences in different ways by mental reservations.' The Lucianists 

tamon optime, sive malo sive bono animo, exegerunt, ne vocem profanam et novam 
in regulb fidei statu! liceret.*' Finally, the statement of Socrates (III. 7) which 
indeed has been rejected by most, is decisive. According to this Hosius during 
his stay in Alexandria — before the Nicene Council — had discussed oua-i» and 
v^do'TXTti;. At the first glance that undoubtedly seems unworthy of belief, because 
it is a Vrrtpov-Tfi^rtpov 5 but as soon as we remember the work of Tertullian, adv. 
Prax., which is the most important dogmatic treatise which the West produced 
previous to Augustine and which cannot have been unknown to Hosius, everything 
becomes clear. In this work in which Tertullian bears witness to the strong 
influence exercised upon him by Monarchianism spile of the fact that he is opposing 
it^ no thought is so plainly expressed as this, that Father, Son, and Spirit are 
unhis substantia^ />., Sfioovo'ioi (Vol. II., p. 259 f^'.). Along with this, however, we have 
the idea clearly developed, that Father, Son, and Spirit are different '' personae " 
<sce ^.^., c. 3: '■'■proximoe persona:^ consortes substantia patris*', 15; 'Wisibilem et 
invisibilem deum depreheudo sub manifesta et personali distinciione condicionis 
utrinsque"; see also the conception of "personales substantia;*' in adv. Valent. 4). 
These personae are also called by Tertullian "formae cohaerentes ", "species indi- 
visae", "gradus'* (c. 2, 8), and in fact even simply "nomina'' (c. 30), and this 
gives his representation as much a Monarchian appearance as the appearance of an 
immanent Trinity (for a more detailed examination, see the appendix to this chapter). 
It is from this source, and also from Novatian who in his work, de trinitate, adopted 
the thoughts of Tertullian, that the theology of Hosius is derived. He may very 
probably, along with Tertullian, have already spoken of '■'personae", side by side 
with the "unius substantiae" which the entire West possessed belief in, in accord- 
ance with the baptismal formula, for this is what it was understood to be. (See 
Hilar., de trinit II. i. 3; Ambros. de myster. 5 fin). That his formula was : '^unius 
substantiae tres personae" where persona is certainly to be conceived of rather 
as species or forma — not as " substance " — is very probable. The Western Hippolytus, 
moreover, (c. Noet. 14) also spoke of one Ciod and several frosopeia^ and so too 
did the Western Sabellius, and Tert. (1. c. c. 26) says bluntly: " ad singula nomina 
in personas singulas tinguimur." Only this point must remain undecided — namely, 
whether Hosius already actually translated "persona" by " w^^ff'Taff'/;." It is not 
probable, since irf the so-called Creed of Sardica he used \t'j:69r»(Ti^ as ■=. ouvix 
(substantia). That his main catchword was iiia oi/o'/u follows from what he says 
in his letter to Narcissus of Xeronias (Euseb. c. Marcell., p. 25). 

I This is what the Nicene Creed was primarily intended to be, and not a 
baptismal creed, as the anathemas prove. 

' Theonas of Marmarika and Secundus of Ptolemais refused and were deposed 
and banished, and the same thing happened in the case of Arius and some pres- 
b)rters. Arius was specially forbidden by the Council to enter Alexandria, Sozom 1. 20. 
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who up till now had to all appearance been united together 
in an indissoluble friendship, were unprincipled enough to 
sacrifice their old comrade Arius.* He was condemned as the 
scapegoat, and the Emperor, anxious to protect with the strong 
hand the unity which had been won, gave orders that the books 
of Arius should be burned and that his adherents should hence- 
forth be called "Porphyrians", i.e., should be placed on a level 
with the worst enemies of Christ' To the Alexandrian Church 
he wrote : o roig rpixKCviot^ iipevev sTifTHGTroig ivVsv icriv srspov vf 
rov 0foD yvufi}^^ [JLxXi7TX ys ottcv to xyiov Tvevfix rotovruv kx) 
ryj^tKOVTuy xvipuv rxlq itxvoixig eynsifJLsvcv rviv 6sixv ^ovXvi^iv 
i^€0uTt7£y^ ("what satisfied the three hundred bishops is 
nothing else than the judgment of God, but most of all where 
the Holy Spirit being present in the thoughts of men such as 

The evasions to which the Luciaoists and Ori^enists had recourse in order to 
justify their conduct to themselves, can be studied in the letter of Eusebius to hi<$ 
Church. Eusebius interprets "*k tJJ? ouvix^ roC xxrpb^''' as equal to '*He has His. 
existence from the Father" (!), " ytw^Uvrx oh Troitidivrx " as equivalent to " the Son i* 
not a creature like the rest of the creatures ", ofioo^fftoQ as Sfxaiouffio^, meaning fAOvm 
T^ xxTpi rfi ytytvvyiK6ri xxtu t^vtx rpdirov 'dfioio^ and not out of a foreign 
substance. The worst shift of all is undoubtedly when Eusebius writes to his Church 
that he has (now) rejected the formula Jjv fcorl Hre ovx §v, because we ought not 
to use any unbiblical expressions whatsoever (but ^OfioovvioQ !) and because the- 
Son did indeed exist already before His incarnation. But that was not the point 
at all! ni'KovU ri ietvSv^ says Athanasius (de decret. 3), with justice, of this passage 
in the letter. 

* They afterwards asserted no doubt that they had not subscribed the ana- 
themas, but only the positive doctrine of the Nicene Creed (Socr. I. 14). However^ 
Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theognis of Nicxa were, notwithstanding this, banished 
soon after; they were suspected by the Emperor of being Arians and intriguers; 
see the strongly hostile letter of Constantine in Theodoret I. 19. 

* Socr. I. 9 ; those with Arian books in their possession were even to be 
punished with death. 

* I^. c. Other writings of Constantine in the same place. The synodal-epistle in 
Theodoret I. 9, Gwatkin, p. 50, has proved that in the respect shewn by Athanasius 
for the Nicene Council there is no trace "of the mechanical theory of conciliar 
infallibility." It is necessary to guard against exaggerated ideas of the extent to 
which the decree of the Nicene Council was accepted. It can be proved that in 
the East (see e.g.^ Aphraates' Homilies) and still more in the West, there were 
numerous bishops who did not trouble themselves about the decree and for whom 
it had no existence. It was not till after the year 350 that men began to think 
over the Nicene Creed in the West, and to perceive that it contained more than a 
mere confirmation of the ancient Western belief in the doctrine of monarchy. 
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these and so ripe in years, made known the Divine will"). He 
persecuted the Arians, and the orthodox approved of what he did. 
They are thus responsible along with him for the persecution. 
The Arians at a later date only carried on what the orthodox 
had begun. 

The correct faith had triumphed and — the Bishop of Alex- 
andria.^ The Council of Nicaea is the first step taken by the 
Bishop of Alexandria in aspiring to the primacy of the East. 

2. TO THE DEATH OF CONSTANTIUS.' 

Never again in the history of the Church has there been a 
victory so complete and so quickly secured as that at Nicaea, 
and no other decision of the Church approaches it in impor- 
tance. The victors had the feeling that they had set up for all 
ages* a "warning notice against all heresies" ((TTyj^oypxCpix 
xxTx 7rx(Tuv xipi(T£uv)j and this estimate of the victory has con- 
tinued to be the prevailing one in the Church.* The grand 
innovation, the elevation of two unbiblical expressions to the 
rank of catchwords of the Catholic Faith, insured the unique 
nature of this Faith. At bottom not only was Arianism rejected, 
but also Origenism ; for the exclusive 'OfiooiKTiog separated the 
Lx)gos from all spiritual creatures and seemed thus to do away 
with scientific cosmology in every form. 

But it was just because of this that the strife now began. 
The Nicene Creed effected in the East a hitherto unprecedented 
concord, but this was amongst its opponents, while its friends, 
on the other hand, felt no genuine enthusiasm for its subtle 
formulae. The schismatic Meletians of Egypt made common 
cause with the Arians and Origenists ; those of the bishops 

* The victory of the Bishop of Alexandria may be studied above all in the Canons 
of Nicaea. They have not so far been treated of from this point of view. 

' In what follows I give merely a sketch; the details belong to Church history. 
' Athanas. ad Afros II. and elsewhere. 

* Up to time of the Chalcedonian Creed the conceptions Homoousia and 
Orthodoxy were quite identical ; the latter involved no more than the former. Thus 
the orthodoxy of Origen is for Socrates (VI. 13) undoubted, just because none of 
his four chief opponents (Methodius, Eustathius, Apollinaris, and Theophilus) charge 
him with heresy in reference to his doctrine of the Trinity. 
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who were indifferent or stupid were induced to oppose it by 
the bugbear of Sabellianism and by the unbiblical shape ia 
which the new faith was formulated. Society was still for the 
most part heathen, and this heathen society openly sided with 
the anti-Nicenes ; the Jews too, who were still influential, ranged 
themselves on this side. The clever sophist Asterius was able, 
as ** travelling professor", to interest large numbers in "the 
one Unbegotten*'. But, above all, the two Eusebiuses sought again 
to be masters of the situation. The one necessarily strove in 
the first instance to regain his seat, the other to make the 
weight of his untouched personal authority once more felt in 
theology also. What their mutual relationship was is not clear; 
in any case they marched separately and struck unitedly.' 
The Nicomedian always thought first of himself and then of 
his cause; the Bishop of Csesarea saw science and theology 
disappear in the movement which received its impulse from 
Alexandria. Both, however, had made up their minds not to 
part company with the Emperor if they could not otherwise 
succeed in managing him. The great mass of the bishops 
always were, in accordance with this policy, purely "imperial". 
With regard to the stric/ Arians, however, it must be admitted 
to their credit that during the whole controversy they were as 
little willing to accept as authoritative the decisions of the 
Emperors in matters of faith as were Athanasius, Hilary, and 
Lucifer. 

When Constantine interfered in the great controversy, he had 
only just come to the East. He was under the guidance of 
Western bishops, and it was Western Christianity alone with 
which he had hitherto been acquainted. And so after an abortive 
attempt to compose the controversy, he had accomplished the 
"work of peace'* at Nicaea in accordance with Western views. 
But already during the years which immediately followed he 
must have learned that the basis upon which he had reared it 
was too narrow, that, above all, it did not meet the requirements of 

* The best investigation regarding Eusebius of Nicomedia is contained in the 
article in the Diet, of Chr. Biogr. We know Eusebius, it is true, almost exclusively 
from the picture which his opponents have drawn of him. But in his actions he 
has portrayed himself as an imperious prince of the Church of a secular type, for 
whom all means were justifiable. 
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the ** common sense" of the East. As a politician he was prudent 
enough not to take any step backward, but, on the other hand, 
as a politician he knew that every law gets its meaning quite as 
much from the method in which it is carried out as from the 
letter of it. Feeling this — to which has to be added the pre- 
sence of Arian influences at the Court — he had since about the 
year 328 resolved, under cover of the Nicene Creed, to rein- 
state the broader doctrinal system of older days whose power 
he had first got to know in Asia, in order to preserve the 
unity of the Church which was endangered.* But Constantine 
did not get the length of doing anything definite and conclusive. 
He merely favoured the anti-Nicene coalition to such an ex- 
tent that he left to his sons a ruptured Church in place of a 
united one. The anti-Nicene coalition, however, had already 
become during the last years of Constantine's life an anti- 
Athanasian one. On the eighth of June, 328, Athanasius, not 
without opposition on the part of the Egyptian bishops, ' had 
mounted the Episcopal throne in Alexandria. The tactics of 
the coalition were directed first of all towards the removal of 
the main defenders of the Nicene faith, and it was soon re- 
cognised that the youthful bishop of Alexandria was the most 
dangerous of these. Intrigues and slanders of the lowest kind 
now began to come into play, and the conflict was carried on 
sometimes by means of moral charges of the worst kind, and 
sometimes by means of political calumnies. The easily excited 
masses were made fanatical by the coarse abuse and execra- 
tions of the opponents, and the language of hate which hitherto 
had been bestowed on heathen, Jews, and heretics, filled the 
churches. The catchwords of the doctrinal formulae, which 
were unintelligible to the laity and indeed even to most of 
the bishops themselves, were set up as standards, and the more 
successful they were in keeping up the agitation the more 
surely did the pious-minded turn away from them and sought 
satisfaction in asceticism and polytheism in a Christian garb. 
In every diocese, however, personal interests, struggles about 

1 If Ettsebius is right the Emperor had ahready at Nice also advocated a 
broad application of the orthodox formula. 

3 The matter, so far as the particulars are concerned, is quite obscure. 
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sees and influence, were mixed up with the controversy, and 
this was the case in the West too, especially in Rome, as we 
may gather from the events of the year 366. Thus a series of 
bloody town-revolutions accompanied the movement. 

In the midst of all this Athanasius alone in the Elast stood 
like a rock in the sea. If we measure him by the standard of 
his time we can discover nothing ignoble or mean about him. 
The favourite charge of hierarchical imperiousness has some- 
thing naive about it. His stern procedure in reference to the 
Meletians was a necessity, and an energetic bishop who had 
to represent a great cause could not be anything else but 
imperious. It is certainly undeniable that for years he was 
formally in the wrong, inasmuch as he would not admit the 
validity of his deposition. He regarded it as the task committed 
to him, to rule Egypt, to regulate the Church of the East in 
accordance with the standard of the true faith, and to ward off 
any interference on the part of the State. He was a Pope, as 
great and as powerful a one as there ever has been. 

When the sons of Constantine entered upon the inheritance 
of their father, the heads of the Nicene party in the E^t had 
been deposed or exiled ; Arius, however, was dead.* The exiled 

* The dates put shortly are as follows. Some three years after the Nicene Coun- 
cil, years which for us are absolutely dark (the letter of Constantine in Gelas., 
Hist. Cone. Nic. III. i is probably not genuine), Constantine begins to turn round. 
(Was this owing to the influence of Constantia and her court-clergyman?) The 
recall of Arius, Eusebius of Nicom. and Theognis (the latter's letter in 5>ocrat. 1. 14, 
is perhaps not genuine). Eusebius gains a decisive influence over the Emperor. At 
an Antioch synod 330. Eustathius of Antioch, one of the chief champions of the 
Nicene Creed is deposed (for adultery?) at the instigation of the two Eusebiuses. 
Arius presents to the Emperor a diplomatically composed confession of faith which 
satisfies him, (Socr. I. 26) is completely rehabilitated, and demands of Athanasius 
that he be allowed to resume his position in Alexandria. Athanasius refuses, and 
succeeds in making good his refusal and in clearing himself from the personal 
■charges brought against him on the part of the Eusebians. At the Synod of Tyre 
335 (not 336) held under the presidency of the Church historian Eusebius, the 
coalition nevertheless succeeds in passing a resolution for the deposition of Atha- 
nasius on account of certain alleged gross excesses, and in persuading the Emperor 
to proceed against him as a disturber of the peace, and this spite of the fact that 
in the year 334 Athanasius, in opposition to the Synod of Caesarea, had convinced 
the Emperor of his perfect innocence and of the base intrigues of the Meletian 
bishops. Athanasius notwithstanding this succeeded a second time in inducing the 
Emperor to give his case an impartial trial, by hastening to Constantinople and 
making a personal statement to the Emperor, who was taken by surprise. His 
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bishops in accordance with a resolution * come to in common 
by the Emperors, were free to return as a body. This was the 
case in the latter part of the autumn of 337. But as soon as 
Constantius became master in his own domain he continued the 
policy of his father. He wished to rule the Church as the latter 
had done ; he perceived that this was possible in the East only 
if the Nicene innovation, or at least the exclusive application 
of it, were got rid of, and he did not feel himself bound to 
the Nicene Creed as his father had done. One cannot but 
admit that the youthful monarch shewed statesmanlike insight 
and acted with energy, and with all his devotion to the Church 
he never allowed churchmen to rule as his brother did. He had 
not, however, the patience and moderation of his father, and 
though he had indeed inherited from the latter the gift of 
ruling, he had not got from him the art of managing men by 
gentle force. The brutal trait which Constantine knew how to 
keep in check in himself, appeared in an undisguised fashion 
in his son, and the development of the Emperor into an Orien- 
tal despot advanced a stage further in Constantius. ^ First of 

opponents^ who had meanwhile been commaDded to go from Tyre to Jerusalem, 
now expressly declared that the doctrinal explanations given by Arius and his 
friends were sufficient, and already made preparations for burying the Nicene Creed 
in their pretentious assembly, and also for bringing to trial Marcellus^ the friend of 
Athanasius. They were, however, summoned by the Emperor to come to Constanti- 
nople and to carr)' on their deliberations. Only the worst of Athanasius' opponents 
complied with this demand, and they succeeded by bringing forward new accusa- 
tions (at the beginning of the year 336), in inducing the Emperor to banish Atha- 
nasius (to Trier). Still it is at least doubtful if the Emperor did not wish him to 
escape for a while from hi« enemies. His chair in any case was xr^/ filled. Marcellus, 
who had also appealed to the Emperor, was deposed and condemned on account 
of erroneous doctrine. The solemn induction of Arius into his Church — against 
the wbh of the bishop, Alexander of Constantinople — was immediately robbed of 
its significance by his sudden death. The Emperor sought to carry on his energetic 
peace-policy by the banishment of other "disturbers of the peace," such as the 
Meletian leading spirit, and Paulus, the newly elected bishop of Constantinople. 
He died, however, in May 337, in his own opinion in the undoubted Nicene faith. 
His son maintained that he had himself further resolved on the restitution of 
Athanasius. Sources: besides the Church historians and Epiphanius, chiefly Athau. 
Apolog. c. Arian.; in addition, the Festival letters, the Hist. Arian. ad monach. 
de morte Arii ad Serapionem, Ep. ad epp. /Eg. 19, and Euseb , Vita Constant. IV. 

1 On this resolution see Schiller II., p. 277 f. 

* The best characterisation is in Ranke IV., p. 35 ff.; see also Kriiger, Lucifer, 
p. 4 ff., Gwatkin, p. 109 sq., Schiller II., p. 245 ff. 
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all, Paul of Constantinople was deposed for the second time; 
Eusebius of Nicomedia at last secured the seat he had so long 
striven after. Eusebius of Csesarea died, and his place was 
taken by a man deserving of little respect, Acacius, a friend 
of the Arians. The tumults which took place in Egypt after 
the return of Athanasius made it easier for his enemies, who 
regarded him as deposed and once more pronounced the sen- 
tence of deposition at a Synod in Atioch, to move the Emperor 
to proceed against him. His energetic conduct in his diocese 
and the violence of his Egyptian friends (Apol. c. Arian. 3 — 19) 
aggravated the situation. Constantius listened to the Eusebi- 
ans, but did not sanction the choice of Bishop Pistus whom 
they had set apart for Alexandria. He decreed the deposition 
of Athanasius, and sent as bishop to Alexandria, a certain 
Gregory, a Cappadocian who had nothing to commend him save 
the imperial favour. Athanasius anticipated a violent expulsion by 
leaving Alexandria — in the spring of 339. He betook himself to 
Rome, leaving his diocese behind him in a state of wild uproar. 
The Eusebians were now masters of the situation, but just 
because of this they had a difficult task to perform. What had 
now to be done was to get the Nicene Creed actually out of 
the way, or to render it ineffective by means of a new formula. 
This could only be done in conjunction with the West, and it 
would have to be done in such a way that they should neither 
seem to be giving the lie to their own vote in Nicaea — and 
therefore they would have to make it appear that they were 
attacking only the form and not the contents of the confession — 
nor seem to the Church in the West to be proclaiming a new 
faith. It is in the light of these facts that we are to regard 
the symbols of Antioch and the negotiations with Julius of 
Rome. They found themselves shut up in a position from which 
they could not escape without a certain amount of evasion. 
The faith of Athanasius must not be attacked any more than 
that of the Westerns.* The condemnation of the great bishop 

1 This explains why the canons of the Synod of Antioch came to enjoy a high 
reputation and why Hilary (de synod. 32) designated the assembly a ' synodas sanc- 
torum.* All the same such a description is not quite intelligible; we know too 
little both of the character and of the proceedings of the Synod. 
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had thus always throughout to be based on personal accusa- 
tions. As regards the doctrinal question, the whole stress had 
to be laid on getting the Homousios put quietly aside, on the 
ground that it was unbiblical and gave an inlet to Sabellian- 
ism. In this respect the doctrine of Marcellus of Ancyra was 
very welcome to the Eusebians, for they sought, not without 
justice, to shew from it to what destructive results a theology 
which based itself on the Homousios must lead.* But the 

1 MarceUus is aa extremely interesting phenomenon in the history of theology; 
he did not, however, succeed in effecting any change in the history of dogma or 
in creating any noteworthy number of followers. At the Council of Nicxa he 
belonged to the few who zealously championed the Homousios (Apol. c. Arian. 23, 32). 
After the Council he was, besides Eustathius, at first the sole literary representative 
of orthodoxy, since he wrote a comprehensive treatise xtpi viroTayiiQ by way of 
reply to the work of the Arian Asterius. This work, in which he defends the 
unity of substance of the I^ogos, drew upon him from the dominant party the 
accusation of Sabellianism and Samosatenism. His case was dealt with at the 
Councils of Tyre, Jerusalem, and Constantinople, since he also personally defended 
Athanasios and opposed the restoration of Arius. Spite of his appeal to the Emperor 
he was at Constantinople deprived of his ofRce as a teacher of erroneous doctrine, 
another bishop was sent to Ancyra, and Eusebius of Ciesarea endeavoured in two 
works (c. Marcell., de ecclesiast theolog.) to refute him. These works are for us 
the source for the teaching of Marcellus. Marcellus did not recognise the common 
doctrinal basis of Arianism and orthodoxy; he went back behind the traditional 
teaching of Origen, like Paul of Samosata, and consequently got rid of the element 
which caused the trouble to Arianism and, in a higher degree, to orthodoxy. His 
doctrinal system presents, on the one hand, certain points of agreement with that 
of the old Apologists, though these are more apparent than real, and on the other 
with that of Irenaeus 5 still it cannot be proved that there is any literary dependence. 
Marcellus was at one with Arius in holding that the conceptions "Son", "begotten " 
etc., involve the subordination of the being thus designated. But just because of 
this he rejected these conceptions as being inapplicable to the divine in Christ. lie 
cleariy perceived that the prevalent theology was on a wrong track owing to its 
implication with philosophy ; he wished to establish a purely biblical system of 
doctrine and sought to sliew that these conceptions are all used in the Scriptures 
in reference to /Af incarnate one^ the view of most in the older days, e.g., Ignatius. 
The Scripture supplies only one conception to express the eternal-divine in Christ, 
that of the Logos (the Lx>gos is image or type only in connection with man created 
in his image): the Logos is the indwelling /^w^r in God, which has manifested 
itself in the creation of the world as ICyayn^ ^^«o-T/K*f, in order then for the first 
time to become personal with the view of saving and perfecting the human race. 
Thus the Logos is in and for itself, in its essential nature, the tmbcgoltcn reason 
of God indwelling in God from all eternity and absolutely inseparable from him; 
it begins its actuality in the creation of the world, but it first becomes a personal 
manifestation distinct from God in the incarnation, through which the Logos as the 
image of the invisible God becomes visible. In Christ consequently the Logos has 

5 
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Roman bishop was not to be corrupted, he did not even sacri- 
fice Marcellus; and the creeds of Antioch which were not 
actually heterodox, but which were not sincere, did not at all 
meet with his approval. He did not concern himself with the 
attempt, justifiable from the point of view of the Orientals and 

become a person and son of God— a person who is as surely ifjtoo^rioQ t& BtS 
as he is the active working of God Himself. After the work has been completed, 
however, the Son subordinates Himself to the Father in such a way that God is 
again all in all, since the hypostatic form of the Logos now ceases (hence the title 
of M/s work: Tipi v-KorayViQ'^ the idea is an old one, see Vol. 11.). M. confessed 
that he did not know what became of the humanity of Christ. The stumbling-blocks 
which this system presented to that age were (i) that M. called only the incarnate 
one Son of God, (2) that he taught no real pre-existence, (3) that he assumed the 
Kingdom of Christ would have an end, and (4) that he spoke of an extension of 
the indivisible monad. Marcellus having been recalled (337) and then expelled 
again from his diocese (338), like Athanasius, betook himself to Rome, and by 
means of a confession in which he disguised his doctrine, induced Bishop Julius 
to recognise his orthodoxy. (The confession is in the letter to Julius in Epiph. H. 
72. 2: Zahn, Marcell. p. 70 f., vainly attempts to dispute the fact of a "disguising." 
In the letter he avows his belief in the Roman Creed also.) The Roman synod of 
the year 340 declared him to be sound in the faith. It scarcely fully understood 
the case; what is of much more importance is that Athanasius and consequently 
also the Council of Sardica did not abandon Marcellus, and the Council indeed 
remarked that the Eusebians had taken as a positve statement what he had uttered 
only tentatweiy (J'lfT^Sv). That Athanasius spite of all remonstrances should have 
pronounced Marcellus orthodox, is a proof that his interest in the matter was 
confined to one point, and centred in the godhead of the historical Jesus Christ 
as resting upon the unity of substance with God. Where he saw that this was 
recognised, he allowed freedom of thought on other points. At a later period, it is 
true, when it became possible still more to discredit Marcellus through his pupil 
Photinus, there was a disagreement of a temporary kind between him and Atha- 
nasius. Athanasius is said to have refused to have intercourse with him and Mar- 
cellus is said to have dropped him. Athanasius also combatted the theology of M. 
(Orat. c. Arian. IV), though he afterwards again recognised the truth of his faith. 
Epiphanius informs us (72. 4) that he once put some questions to the aged Athanasius 
regarding M. : *0 ^\ oVrt vxipxxt^.oy^o'otTOt olirt t^Aiv xp^Q ecitrov kxtx^Si *i^ix^* 
fjiovov ii $ik roC xp09^o!iTov titiiietvxQ t/^c^ifvff, IJtox^*IP^»Q t**i fiecKphv ecvriv t7¥m^ K*i 
&Q aTeo^oyyiTdfitvov elx^' Marcellus' followers in Ancyra also possessed at a later 
date an epistle of Athanasius (Epiph. 72. 11) which was favourable to them. The 
East, however, stuck firmly to the condemnation of Marcellus, and so too did the 
Cappadocians at a later period — a proof this also of a radical difference between 
them and Athanasius The further history of this matter has no place here (see 
Zahn op. cit. and Moller, R.-Encykl., 2nd Ed., p. 281 f.). Marcellus died in the 
year 373, close on a hundred years old, after that his theology had repeatedly done 
good service to the opponents of orthodoxy, without, however, helping them to 
discredit Athanasius. 
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of Constantius, to create for the East a doctrinal form of ex- 
pression which was more in accordance with the convictions 
of the majority. The most important result of the operations 
of the Eusebians at Antioch, and the one which was of the 
greatest consequence, was that they had to bring themselves 
to renounce Arianism in order to gain over the West. Arian- 
ism was now condemned on all sides in the Church; neverthe- 
less the Eusebians did not attain their aim.^ 

1 The negotiations between Bishop Julius and the Eusebians assembled at 
Antioch (Rom. Council^ autumn 340; Council at Antioch, summer and autumn 341) 
^re from the point of view of Church politics of great significance, and more 
particularly the letter of Bishop Julius to the Eusebians after the Roman Council 
•<Apol. c. Arian. 21) is a masterpiece. But we cannot enter on this matter here. 
The four formulce of Antioch (it is to them that the reproach brought by Athana- 
sius against his opponents chiefly refers — namely, that they betrayed their uncer- 
tainty by the new forms of faith they were constantly publishing, — see de decret. i : 
de synod. 22 — 23 : Encycl. ad epp. iCgypt. 7 sq. : Ep. ad. Afros 23) are in Athan., 
•de synod. 22 sq. (Hahn § 84, 115, 85, 86). There are some good remarks in 
'Cwatkin, p. 114 sq. The zealous efforts made by the Eusebians to arrive at a 
harmonious agreement with the West were probably closely connected also with 
the general political situation. After the fall of Constantine II. (spring 340) Cun- 
stans had promptly made himself master of the whole of his brother's domain 
Constantius, whose attention was claimed by severe and incessant wars on the 
•eastern boundary, was unable to hinder this. From the year 340 Constans thus 
bad the decisive preponderance in the Empire. The first Anliochian formula still 
supports Arius, though with the odd qualification that those who were in favour 
-of him had not followed him {^&% ykp WivKOVOi 'SvrtQ aKoAov^fjo'ecv frpto'^vriptf)^ 
but had tested his teaching: it limits itself to describing the Son as fiovoyevij, fpph 
^AvTMv rSv aluvtov vxdpxo^fra km avvdvrec r^ ytyivvifx^ri aurdv xarp/, but it 
already contains the anti-Marcellian proposition descriptive of the Son: itufihovra 
fiawiAMct KM Sffdv f/c roit^ mSvocq. The second, so-called Lucian, formula already 
.gathers together all designations for the Son which could possibly be used of His 
Godhead from an Origenistic standpoint (above all, fAovoytvii Stdv, Btov ik 0fo0, 
ib'^fTToy rt KM ivaXXo/MTOv, t%q hdnipoQ ohvia^ rt xa) fiov/<^Q km dwififw; km 
^^if( reC irarpii ixecpdXXMCTov iiKdvec, 0fdy A^yov); it then adopts once more the 
Edition which Eusebius had appended to the outline of his belief presented at 
Nicsea (see p. 52), and formulates the following proposition against Marcellus; r£v 
ivofA^mv ovx »tXSq ovii &py&Q Kttf^tvMv TuifiMvd^ruv iKptfiSQ r^v otKt/etv tK^arou 
rSv hfOfiaJ^Ofiivmv vwSrrewtv (N.B.=ov9'/«v) km r^^tv km i6^ecv, t^Q that r0 liiv 
vxosr^tt rpi», rf d^ 9viA^Mviot 'iv\ but on the other hand, without mentioning 
Arius, it expressly rejects the Arian catchwords objected to at Nicaea. The third, 
submitted by the Bishop of Tyana, has a still stronger anti-Marcel Ian colouring 
•f I. X^. %rra irp^c rh\ Sibv iv vTO^-r^ait . . . fihovra tU tovq oiGvaa)^ repudiates 
Marcellus^ Sabellius, and Paul of Samosata by name, but otherwise in place of all 
other possible designations it has the Nicene sounding: Sfdv rihuov fx 0fo0 
TtXihv. At length the fourth formula, drawn up some months later, became the 
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During the following years Constantius* hands were tied by 
the Persian war, and he was forced to keep on good terms 
with his brother so as to avoid having trouble on the western 
boundary of his kingdom also. At the same time, just after the 
death of Eusebius of Nicomedia, which took place in the autumn 
of 342, the party amongst the conservatives of the East who, 
partly no doubt for political reasons, were actually set on 
coming to an agreement with the West, gained the lead. 
A general Council which was summoned by Constans to meet 
at Sardica in the summer of 343 and was approved of by 
Constantius, was to restore the unity of the Church. But the 
Western bishops, about a hundred in number, rejected the pre- 
liminary demand of the Eastern bishops for the deposition of 
Athanasius and Marcellus, both of whom were present in Sar- 
dica ; pronounced sentence of deposition upon the leaders of the 
Orientals after the exodus of the latter; after an investigation 
declared the bishops attacked to be innocent, that is to say, 
orthodox; avowed their belief in the Nicene Creed, and under 
the guidance of Hosius took up the most rigid attitude possible 
on the doctrinal question.* In opposition to this the bishops, 

final one. It is constructed as far as possible on tlie model of the Nicene Creed; 
at the end too some Arian catchwords are expressly condemned. The most im- 
portant propositions run thus: xai ttQ rdv fiovoyivtj avroG v/ov, rdv xvptov iifiSv *I. 
Xp., rdv TTfid x^vruv rSv atcavuv in roG xarpbQ ytvvMiUvra, Qtdv mk 0foi7, ^c ix 
<Pmt6q . . . A^yov '6vru K»t ao^iav Kott ivvufitv xa) ^uifv xat ^kq aAifd/y^v, at the 
close of this section (against Marcellus): ov fiasrt^na Akut^Avtoq oZa-u huf^tvil tic 
rovg ifrt/povQ alSvaQ' 'ivrou yitp Kotit^dfitvoQ iv it%tSi roG vrarpdQ ou t^Svov iv r& 
atSvt TovTUt iAA^ Kot ev r^ f^tAAovrt. All four formulae have this in common, 
that they are compatible with the theology of Origen ; the three last, that Arianism 
in the strict sense is repudiated. The fourth was communicated to the Emperoi 
Constans by a deputation in Gaul. For the rest it ought not to be forgotten that the 
Eusebians formally adhered to the basis of the Nicene Creed ; see Hefele I., p. 502 ff. 

1 Sardica was situated in the territory of Constans. The most influential of the 
Eastern bishops were present. Hosius took the lead. (Histor. Arian 15.) The 
formal restatement of the Nicene Creed desired by some of them was not proceeded 
with. (Athan. Tom. ad Antioch. 5 against Socrates II., 20); but the description of 
the Faith which will be found at the close of the encyclical letter, although it is 
not to be regarded as an official declaration^ is a document whose importance has 
hitherto not been sufficiently recognised. It originated with Hosius and Protogenes 
of Sardica, and is the most unambiguous expression of the Western view in the 
matter^ so unambiguous that for the moment it seemed even to the orthodox Orien- 
tals themselves to be questionable (the formula is in Theodoret II. 8, lat trans* 
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who met together in the neighbouring Philippopolis, framed a 
circular letter, dated from Sardica, in which they set forth the 
illegality of the procedure of their opponents, and confessed the 
faith in terms essentially identical with those of the fourth form- 
ula of Antioch.' 

The endeavours of Constantius to give efficacy ' to the resolu- 
tions of his bishops fell through ; in fact, the shameless attempt 
to set a trap for the two Western bishops sent as a deputation 
from Sardica to Constantius and provided with a letter of intro- 
duction from Constans, and who were to try and effect the recall 
of the banished bishops, turned out to their advantage.' Con- 
stantius, so at least it seems, had not for a while any real 
confidence in his own party; or was it that he was afraid to 
rouse his brother? In a long-winded formula drawn up at 
Antioch in the summer of 344 they once more sought to hint 
to the West their orthodoxy and to suggest the minimum of 
their demands/ The Church in the West, it is true, rejected at 

lation discovered by Maffei). It b here first of all that the proposition is fouad: 
fjJxv vx69'Taa-tVt )^v uurot ol eciptrtxot olviav "KpovayoptCovvt (for vTrdarotcrtv we 
have in the Latin ^'substantiam^'), roC xarph^ xai roC vloC kou rod ayiov fevtCiiu- 
roQ. K«4 fJ (fifroTrv, r/c roH vhG if vTdo'Teto'tg ivriVy SfioXoyoC/iiv uq oturti ^v if 
fiovii ToG irarpi^ Sf^oAoyovfAivfi, In the second place the doctrine of the Son is 
put in such a way that one can very easily understand how the Westerns refused 
to condemn Marcellus; there are turns of expression which approach the doctrine 
of Marcellus. (A comparison with the Christology of Prudentius is instructive in 
this connection.) Ursacius and Valens amongst others were declared deposed. 
Their bishoprics were situated in the territory of Constans, but they were of an 
Arian way of thinking. Hefele, op. cit. p. 533 ff., treats in great detail the canons 
and acts of the Council. 

* Above all, the Eusebians repeated their old statement that the decrees of 
deposition pronounced by Councils in reference to bishops are irrevocable. So too 
they held to the charges against Marcellus (of erroneous doctrine) and against 
Athanasius (of flagrant abuse of his power). There is a wish to introduce some- 
thing entirely new, ^'ut orientales episcopi ab occidentalibus judicarentur^' ; but 
whoever holds by Marcellus and Athanasius let him be Anathema. The doctrinal 
formula (Hilarius Fragm. III. and de synod, 34) differs little from the fourth formula 
of Antioch and thus condemiLs Arianism. Formally the Easterns were in the 
right as regards Athanasius. 

- Histor. Arian. 18, 19. 

• Histor. Arian. 20; Theodoret II. 9, 10. Bishop Stephanus of Antioch, who 
had tried the trick, was deposed. 

♦ Their motive in bringing forward the new formula was by almost completely 
meeting the demands of the Westerns in reference to the doctrinal question, to 
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both the Councils held at Milan in the years 345 and 347, the 
teaching of Photinus of Sirmium, who, in a surprising fashion, 
had developed an Adoptian doctrinal system out of the doctrine 
of Marcellus,* but otherwise remained firm; and the ship of the 
Eusebians already appeared to be in so great danger that its 
two chief pilots, Ursacius and Valens, preferred to go over to- 

induce them to give way on the personal questioo. (Ekthesis macrostichos, see Athan., 
de synod. 26: Socrat. II. 19). It begins with the fourth formula of Antioch^ 
then follow detailed explanations of the faith as against the Arians, Sabellians, 
Marcellus, and Photinus who is mentioned here for the first time. Spite of the 
polemic against the proposition of Athanasius — who is, however, not mentioned by 
name — that the Son is begotten ou /3ovAif0-fi ouii UK^vet^ this formula indicates- 
the greatest approach conceivable on the part of the Eusebians towards meeting 
the views of their opponents. They emphasise in the strongest way the unity of 
the one Godhead (c. 4) : olirt fiif y, rpiet duo^oyoCvriQ fPpAyii»T» kcu rpiu yrpd^tncx 
(it has to be noticed that the bishops avoid the expression three ^'substances or 
hypostases" and use the Western Tpdo-uxov which had been brought into discredit 
by Sabellius) roC Trarp^Q xau roG vloC Kxi roG «. xveviiaro^ KecT^Tag'ypeup^g,Tpg7<; 
hk roGro Qiov^ TotoGfitv, and they expressed themselves in such a way in c. 9,. 
that the words must pass for an unobjectionable paraphrase of the Homousios^ 
They are practically the very same expressions as those used by Athanasius to 
describe the relation of Father and Son. "Homousios" is, however, wanting: but, 
on the other hand, we find here, so far as I know^ for the first lime: Kark^dvrx. 
Hlioiov. Socrates, 11. 20, has candidly remarked on the formula macrostichos: rotGrx 
ol xetrk rk icrTripta l^ipyi tTia-KOTroi itk rd ^AAoyA«9'^ot/( ilveu Koti hk to fi^ 
vvvihui oh "Trpovtiixovro^ ipxtlv rfjv iv "Stxet/x "Kivrtv XiyovrtQ. On the Acts of a 
Synod at Koln, from which we gather that Bishop Euphrates of Koln who was- 
sent to Antioch from Sardica, had afterwards fallen away to Arianism, see Rett- 
berg (K.-G. Deutschlands, I., p. 123 ff.) and Hauck (K.-G. Deutschlands, I., p. 47 f,)^ 
who are opposed to their genuineness; Friedrich (K.-G. Deutschland, I., p. 277 f.) 
and Soder (Stud. u. Mitth. aus. d. Benedict. Orden, fourth year's issue, I., p. 295 f.,. 
II., p. 344 f., fifth year, I., p. 83 f.) who are in favour of it. 

1 Photinus of Sirmium, a fellow-countryman and pupil of Marcellus, developed 
the doctrinal system of the master in such a way as to represent even the ivipyttx 
Spaa-TtKfi of God as not assuming a concrete hypostatic form in Jesus Christ, (or 
if it did take a concrete form as a hypostasis, then this was a purely human one — 
the matter is not quite clear). He thus rigidly held fast the single personality of 
God, and accordingly, like Paul of Samosata, saw in Jesus a man miraculously born 
(Zahn, op. cit., p. 192 combats this; but neither is the evidence that Photinus denied 
the birth from the Virgin Mary certain enough, nor is it in itself credible that a 
catholic bishop in the fourth century should have departed so far from the tradi- 
tion), predestined to his office by God, and who in virtue of his moral development 
has attained to divine honour. We thus have here the last inherently logical 
attempt to guard Christian monotheism, entirely to discard the philosophical 
Logos-doctrine, and to conceive of the Divine in Christ as a divine effect. But 
this attempt was no longer in harmony with the spirit of the age; Photinus 
was charged on all sides with teaching erroneous doctrine. His writings have dis- 
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the opposite party and to make their peace with Athanasius.* 
Constantius, very sorely pressed by the Persians, sought to have 
peace in the Church at any price and even granted the prayer 
of his brother's protege, Athanasius, and allowed him to return 
to Alexandria (in October 346), where Gregory meanwhile 
had died (in June 345 '). The bishop got an enthusiastic wel- 
come in his city. The protest of the Eastern Council at 
Sirmium — the first Council of Sirmium — had no effect. A large 
number of the Eastern bishops were themselves tired of the 
controversy, and it almost looked as if the refusal of the West 
to condemn Marcellus together with the word ofioGu<rtocy now 
virtually constituted the only stone of offence.' 

appeared: compare the scattered statements regarding him in Athanasius, Hilary, 
the Church historians, Epiph. H. 72 and the anathemas of various Councils, see 
also Vigilius Taps. adv. Arian., Sabell. et Photin.). The two Milan Councils, the 
date of which is not quite certain^ condemned him, so too did a Sirmian Council 
of Eusebians which was perhaps held as early as 347. Still he remained in office 
till 351, held in high respect by his congregation. That the macrostic Confession 
of the Orientals ought not all the same to be accepted as so orthodox as it from its 
wording appears to be, is evident from the fact that the Eastern bishops who were 
deputed to take it to the West declined at Milan to condemn Anaoism too. (Hila- 
rius, Fragm. V.) 

* For the documents relating to their conversion, which was hypocritical and 
dictated entirely by policy, and to their complete recognition of Athanasius, see 
Athanas. ApoL c. Arian. 58, Hilar, Fragm. II. 

- Schiller (op. cit. p. 282). "As a matter of fact Constans wished to establish 
a kind of supremacy in relation to his brother, which in spiritual matters was to 
be exercised through the Bishop of Rome. Trusting to his support, deposed bishops 
on their own authority returned to their dioceses, without having received the 
sanction of the Emperor. The restoration of Athanasius resolved on by the Coun- 
cil was a direct interference with the sovereignty of Constantius . . . But Constans 
was able once more to make such a skilful use of the existing Persian difficulty 
that his brother yielded." The fact is that the recall of Athanasius was altogether 
forced upon Constantius; the relation of the great bishop to his Emperor at this 
time was not that of a subject, but that of a hostile power with which he had to 
treat. This is naturally glossed over in the papers issued by Constantius referring 
to the recall. It is specially characteristic that Athanasius did not personally 
present himself before Constantius till after repeated invitations; see, above all, 
Apol. c. Arian. 51 — 56, Hist. Arian. 21 — 23. 

> A Council of Jerusalem held in 346 under Maximus actually recognised 
Athanasius as a member of the Church. (Apol. c. Arian. 57). Cyril's Catecheses 
shew the standpoint of the Oriental extreme Right; they are undoubtedly based 
on Orig. de princip.; but they faithfully express the Christological standpoint of 
the formula mxicrostichos ; the 6fioo69to^ only is wanting; as regards the matter of 
the Faith, Cyril is orthodox. The polemic directed against Sabellius and Marcellus 
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But the death of Constans in 350 and the overthrow of the 
usurper Magnentius in 353 changed everything. If in these last 
years Constantius had been compelled by the necessities of the 
situation to submit to the bishops, his own subjects, who had 
ruled his deceased brother, now that he was sole sovereign he 
was more than ever resolved to govern the Church and to pay 
back the humiliations which he had undergone/ Already in 
the year 351 the Easterns had at Sirmium— the second Council — 
again agreed upon taking common action, and Ursacius and 
Valens promptly rejoined them.' The great thing now was to 
humiliate the stubborn West. Constantius set about the task 
with wisdom, but what he wanted done he carried out by the 
sheer force of terror. He demanded only the condemnation of 
Athanasius, his mortal enemy, as a rebel, and purposely put 
the doctrinal question in the background. He forced the West- 
ern bishops, at Aries in 353 and at Milan in 355, to agree to 
this, by terrorising the Councils. The moral overthrow of the 
Westerns was scarcely less complete than that of the Easterns 
at Nicaea. Though the great majority were unaware of the 
struggle and were not forced to adopt a new confessional 

(Catech. 15, 27) is severe and very bitter; Arianism is also refuted, but without 
any mention of names. Jews, Samaritans, and Manicheans are the chief opponents 
referred to, and Cyril is at great pains everywhere to adduce the biblical grounds 
for the formulae which he uses. The Catecheses of Cyril are a valuable document 
in illustration of the fact that amongst the Eastern opponents of the Nicene for- 
mula there were bishops who, while fully recognising that Arianism was in the 
wrong, could not bring themselves to use a doctrinal formula which seemed to them 
a source of ceaseless strife and to be unbiblical besides. 

* Schiller (p. 283 f.) supposes that Constantius was apprehensive before this 
that Athanasius would declare for Magnentius. Hence his friendly letter to Athana- 
sius after the death of Constans^ Hist. Arian. 24. 

3 Photinus was deposed here. The Creed of this Council, the first formula of 
Sirmium (in Athanas., de synod. 27^ Hilar, de synod. 38 and Socr. II., 30), is 
identical with the Fourth Formula of Antioch, but numerous anathemas are added 
to it in which formula; such as **two gods", (2), "TAart/y/idc r^% ohviet^ iairtv 6 
vioi^* (7), "Ao-yoc ivhx^eroQ if Tpo^op/xo'c" (8) are condemned, and already several ex- 
planations of Bible passages are branded as heretical (II, 12, 14 — 18). The sub- 
ordination of the Son is expressly (18) avowed in this Creed, which otherwise 
strongly resembles the Nicene Creed. The anathemas 20—23 have to do with 
the Holy Ghost. In No. 19 the formula Vv xfrf^wTov is rejected. Nos. 12, 13, 
deny that the divine element in Christ is capable of suffering. One can see that 
new questions have emerged. 
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formula, still the fact could not be concealed from those who 
better understood the state of things, that the projected con- 
demnation of Athanasius meant something more than a personal 
question. The few bishops who refused were deposed and exiled/ 
The order for his deposition was communicated to Athanasius 
in February 356. Yielding only to force, he made his escape 
into the desert where the Emperor could not reach him. Egypt 
was in a state of rebellion, but the revolt was put down by the 
Emperor with blood.^ The unity of the Church was restored ; 
above all, it was once more brought under the imperial sway. 
And now, forsooth, the orthodox bishops who had formerly 
secured so much by the help of Constans began to recollect 
that the Emperor and the State ought not to meddle with 
religion. Constantius became " Antichrist ** for those who would 
have lauded him as they had his father and his brother, if he 
had given them the help of his arm.' 

But the political victory of the Eastern bishops directly led 
to their disunion; for it was only under the tyranny of the 
West and in the fight against Athanasius and the word 

* Of the Western bishops — leaving out Pannonia — almost all were orthodox. 
The Councils— that of Aries was a provincial Council, that of Milan a General 
Council, but apparently badly attended — were also managed by the new Pope 
Liberius (since 352), but ended quite contrary to his will. The best description is 
in Kruger Lucifer, pp. 11 — 20. At Aries Paulinus of Trier was the only one who 
remained firm, and he was exiled to Phrygia; even the Papal legates yielded. At 
Milan Lucifer and Eusebius of Vercelli were exiled, and also Dionysius of Milan, 
although he had agreed to the condemnation of Athanasius. Soon after Hosius, 
Liberius, and Hilary had to follow them into exile. In Milan Constantius actually 
ruled the Church, but with a brutal terrorism. There are characteristic utterances 
of his in Lucifer^s works and in Athanasius. 

3 Already in the years immediately preceding, an incessant agitation had again 
been kept up against Athanasius; see Socr. IL, 26, Sozom. IV., 9, Athan. Apol. ad 
Const. 2 sq., 14 sq., 19 sq. He betook himself to the desert, but later on he 
seems to have remained in hiding in Alexandria. No one, it would appear, cared 
to secure the price set upon his head. We have several writings of his belonging 
to this period. His successor, George, was pretty much isolated in Alexandria. 

» The watchword of the "independence" of the Church of the State was now 
issued by Athanasius, Hilary, and above all by the hot-blooded Lucifer. Hilary, 
who first emerges into notice in 355, speedily gained a high reputation. He was 
the first theologian of the West to penetrate into the secrets of the Nicene Creed, 
and with all his dependence on Athanasius was an original thinker, who, as a theolo- 
gian, far surpassed the Alexandrian Bishop. On his theology see the monograph 
by Reinkens, also Mohler, op. cit. 449 ff., and Domer. 
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*^ ofji^ooutrto^'* that they had become united. Above all, Arianism 
in its rigid, aggressive form again made its appearance. Aetius 
and Eunomius, two theologians of spirit who had been trained 
in the Aristotelian dialectic, and were opponents of Platonic 
speculation, expressed its tenets in the plainest possible way, 
would have nothing to do with any mediation, and had na 
scruple in openly proclaiming the conversion of religion inta 
morality and syllogistic reasoning. The formulae which they 
and their followers, Aetians, Eunomians, Exukontians, Heterou- 
siasts, Anomceans, defended, ran thus: ^^irsporyi^ x^t' ov<riav'\ 
**av6fj^otoc zx) y,XTx wxyTx kx) zxt^ oiktIxv*' ("different in sub- 
stance", ** unlike in everything and also in substance**). If they 
allowed that the Son perfectly knows the Father, this was not 
in any way a concession, but an expression of the thought that 
there is no kind of mystery about the Godhead, which on the 
contrary can be perfectly known by every rightly instructed 
man. And so too the statement that the Logos had his superior 
dignity from the date of his creation, and did not first get it 
by being tested, was not intended at all as a weakening of 
the Arian dogma, but as an expression of the fact that God 
the Creator has assigned its limit to every being.* The great 
majority of the Eastern bishops, for whom the Origenistic for- 
mulae in very varied combinations were authoritative, were 
opposed to this party. The old watchword, however, "the 
unchangeable image '*, which was capable of different interpre- 
tations, now received in opposition to Arianism, in its strict 
form, and on the basis of the formulae of Antioch, more and 
more a precise signification as implying that the Son is of like 
nature with the Father in respect of substance also, and not 
only in respect of will (ofJLOiog tcxtx irxvTX zx) xxtx tJjv cifa'lxy)f 
and that his begetting is not an act at all identical with creation. 
The likeness of the qualities of Son and Father was more and 
more recognised here ; on the other hand, the substantial unity 
was disallowed, so as to avoid getting on the track of Marcel- 

^ After the full account given of the theology of Arius there was no need 
for any detailed description of the theology of Aetius and Eunomius; for it is 
nothing but logical Arianism ; see on the ^ZkUvi^ vtartcoQ and the 'AToAoyifTiJt^C 
of Eunomius Fabricius-Harless T. IX. The rejection of all conciliatory formulae is 
characteristic. 
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lus; i.e.f these theologians did not, like Athanasius, advance 
from the unity to the mystery of the duality, but, on the con- 
trary, still started from the duality and sought to reach the 
unity by making Father and Son perfectly co-ordinate. They 
therefore still had a ^sog isiirspog, and in accordance with this 
excluded the idea of full community of substance. The leaders 
of these Homoiousians, also called semi-Arians, were George of 
Laodicea, * Eustathius of Sebaste, Eusebius of Emesa, Basilius 
of Ancyra, and others. 

The point of supreme importance with the Emperor neces- 
sarily was to maintain intact the unity between those who up 
till now had been united, but this was all the more difficult as 
the Homoiousians more and more developed their doctrinal 
system in such a way that their ideas came to have weight 
even with those Westerns who lingered in exile in the East and 
whose theology was on Nicene lines." Some bishops who were 
devoted to Constantius and who represented simply and solely 
the interests of the Emperor and of the Empire, now sought 
by means of a formula of the most indefinite possible character 
to unite Arians and semi-Arians. These were Ursacius, Valens, 
Acacius of Caesarea, and Eudoxius of Antioch. If up till 356 
the Nicene Creed had, strictly speaking, been merely evaded, 
now at last a Confession was to be openly brought forward 
in direct opposition to the Nicene Creed. Simple likeness of 
nature was to be the dogmatic catchword, all more definite 
characterisations being omitted, and in support of this, appeal 
was made to the insoluble mystery presented by the Holy 
Scriptures (cfj^otog xxrx Txq ypxCpxq — like according to the 
Scriptures). This ingenious formula, along with which, it is true, 
was a statement expressly emphasising the subordination, left 
it free to every one to have what ideas he chose regarding the 
extent of the qualities of Father and Son, which were thus 
declared to be of like kind. The relative GfjLOiog did not neces 

* 

1 Drsiseke (Ges. patristische Untcrs., 1889, p. 1 ff.) wishes to credit him with the 
anonymous work against the Manicheans, which Lagarde discovered (1S59) in a 
MS. of Titus of Bostra. 

2 With Hilary, for example, as his work "de synodis" proves. It is very 
characteristic that Lucifer, the strictest of the Nicenes, never came to have a clear 
idea of the meaning of the formuhc, Sf^oovcrioQ and dfiotouo'tofi see Kriiger, p. 37 f. 
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sarily exclude the relative ivifiotoq^ but neither did it exclude 
the h(Jt,oiov(rioc. Already at the third Council of Sirmium (357), 
after Constautius, on a visit to Rome, had overthrown his 
enemies, a formula was set forth by the Western bishops of 
as conciliatory a character so far as Arianism was concerned 
as could possibly be conceived. It was proclaimed in presence 
of the Emperor, who under the influence of his consort came 
more and more to have Arian sympathies. This is the second 
Sirmian formula.* But the bishops assembled at Ancyra did 
not acquiesce in the move towards the Left (358).* What a 

> The Coofession is in Hilary, de Synod. 11, Athan. de synod. 28, Socrat. H. 30. 
Valeos, Ursacius and Germinius of Sirmium took the lead. The words dfioo^g-to^ 
and 6t4,oio6a'ioQ were forbidden as being unbiblical and because no one could ex- 
press the generation of the Son. It is settled that the Father is greater, that the 
Son is subordinate. Here too the Christological problem of the future is already 
touched upon. Hilary pronounces the formula blasphemous. It marks the turning- 
point in the long controversy to this extent that it is the first public attempt to 
controvert the Nicene Creed. Against it Phobadius wrote the tractate " de fiUi divi- 
nitate'', which is severely Western-Nicene in tone, and in this respect is markedly 
different from the conciliatory work of Hilary "de synodis"; see on it Gwatkin, 
p. 159 sq. The Eastern bishops Acacius and Uranius of Tyre, who shared the 
sentiments of the court-bishops, accorded a vote of thanks to the latter at a Council 
at Antioch, held in 358. Hosius subscribed the second Sirmian formula (Socr. IL 31). 

' Aetius was in high favour with Eudoxius of Antioch, and his pupils occupied 
the Eastern bishoprics. The manifesto of Sirmium appeared like an edict of tole- 
ration for strict Arianism. At the instigation of George of Laodicea some Semi- 
Arians joined together to oppose it at the Council of Ancyra. The comprehensive 
synodal-letter of Ancyra (Epiph. p. 73, 2 — ii, see Hilar, de synod) indicates the 
transition on the part of the Serai-Arians to the point of view at which the 
Niceans were able to meet them. It was re-echoed in the writings of Hilary and 
Athanasius de synodis (358—359). The Semi-Arians at Ancyra took up a position 
based on the fourth Autiochian formula, which was also that of Philippopolis and 
of the First Sirmian Council, but they explained that the new Arianism made it 
necessary to have precise statements. The following are the most important ex- 
planations given; (i) the name Father by its very form points to the fact that God 
must be the author of a substance of like quality with Him {eihio^ 6fioi»^ cArdd 
ov«rtxi): T&Q •jTurvip 6fMp/otQ auroG ova-taQ votlreu Tariip — this does away with the 
relation of Logos-Son and world-idea— (2) the designation " Son " excludes every- 
thing of a created kind and involves the full 6fiot6riiQt (3) "the Son" is conse- 
quently Son in the peculiar and unique sense, and the analogy with men as sons 
of God is thus done away with. The likeness in substance is further based on 
Bible statements, and in the 19 anathemas together with Sabellianism a// formulx 
are rejected which express less than likeness in substance. Finally, however, 
^' dfiooijff'toQ** too, together with the characteristic addition "^ ravTOo^o'toi^* has an 
anathema attached to it, 1.^., the substantial unity of essence is rejected as Sabellitn. 
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change! Easterns now defended purity of doctrine against 
Arianising Westerns 1 A deputation from this Council succeeded 
in paralysing the influence of the Arians with Constantius, and 
in asserting at the Fourth Council of Sinnium, in 358, their 
fundamental principles to which the Emperor lent the weight 
of his authority/ But the triumph of the Homoiousians led 
by Basilius Ancyranus was of short duration. The Emperor 
saw that the Church could not be delivered up either to 
Nicseans, to semi-Arians, or to Arians. The alliance between 
the two first mentioned, which was so zealously pushed on by 
Hilary, was not yet perfect. A grand Council was to declare 
the imperial will, and Homoiousians and Arians vied with each 
other in their efforts to get influencing it. The Homoeans alone, 
however, both in their character as leaders and as led, con- 
curred with the Emperor's views. They were represented by 
Ursacius, Valens, Marcus of Arethusa, Auxentius of Milan, and 
Germinius of Sirmium. The fourth Sirmian formula (359), an 
imperial cabinet-edict and a political masterpiece, was intended 
to embody what was to be laid before the Council.' The latter 

The Conservatives of the East have undoubtedly here quite changed their ground. 
A definitely defined doctrine has taken the place of prolix formulae, at once 
cosmological and soteriological in drift, and derived from Origen, Lucian, and 
Eosebius. 

> The victory of the Semi-Arians at the court is a turn of affairs which we 
cannot clearly explain. The fact is incontestable. The third formula of Sirmium, 
drawn up at the Fourth Council of Sirmium, is identical with the fourth Antiochian 
formula. That Constantius should have fallen back on this is perhaps to be ex- 
plained from the fact that the disturbances at Rome made it necessary for him to 
send Liberius back there, though the most he could hope for was to get him to 
subscribe that formula, but not the manifesto of the year 357. He actually got him 
to do this, /.^., Liberius subscribed several older confessional formularies which 
originated at a time when the Nicene Creed had been only indirectly attacked. It 
was not only, however, that Liberius bought his freedom at that time, but it was 
actually for the time being a question of a general victory of the Homoiousians, 
which they used too entirely in their own interest, after all the bishops present at 
Sirmium, including Ursacius and Valens, had had to make up their minds to sub- 
scribe the synodal decrees. Eudoxius of Antioch and Aetius and in addition 70 
Anomoeans were banished at the instigation of Basil of Ancyra and there were 
many instances of the violent use of power. One cannot be certain if these same 
violent proceedings did not bring about once more a quick change of feeling on 
the part of the Emperor. 

2 The Council was intended to bring about at last a general peace; at first the 
Emperor evidently intended to summon it to meet at Nicxa (Soz. IV. 16), then 
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was summoned to meet at Rimini and Seleucia because the 
circumstances in the East and West respectively differed so 
very much. In May 359 more than four hundred Western 
bishops assembled at Rimini. They were instructed to treat 
only of matters relating to the Faith and not to leave the 
Council till the unity aimed at had been attained. But the 
Emperor's confidants failed to induce the great majority of the 
members to accept the Sirmian formula. The bishops, on the 
contrary, took their stand on the basis of the Nicene Creed 
which had been abandoned during these last years, rejected 
Arianism and declared its friends deposed. But when they 
sought by means of a Deputation to get the Emperor to give 
his sanction to their decisions, they did not get a hearing. The 
Deputation was not admitted to the Emperor's presence, was 
at first detained and then conducted to Nice in Thrace, where 
the members at last shewed themselves docile enough to sigrn- 
a formula — the formula of Nice— which was undoubtedly essenti- 
ally identical with the Confession which the Westerns had 
themselves drawn up two years earlier at Sirmium, at the third 
Synod in 357 — (**the Son is like the Father [kxtx Trhrcc is 
omitted] according to the Scriptures"). Armed with this docu- 

Nicomedia was next considered as a likely place., but it was destroyed by an earth- 
quake. Then it was that Nicaea was again thought of; Basil of Ancyra had still 
a great influence at the time. Finally, the party opposed to this was victorious, and 
the plan of a division of the Councils was carried through. But it was just this 
opposition-party which now wished to unite all parties in a Horaoean Confession 
and gained over the Emperor to assent to this. The actual result, however, was 
that Homceans and Anomoeans on the one hand, Homoiousians and Homousians 
on the other^ more and more drew together. Hilary, who was staying in the East, 
had indeed already explained to his Gallic compatriots that it was possible to 
attach an '^ unpious " meaning to 61100^9-10^ quite as readily as to Sfioto^g-to^. The 
bishops assembled in presence of the Emperor now composed in advance for the 
Council a Confession which, since Semi-Arians were also present, might serve as a 
means of reconciling Homcean and Homoiousian conceptions. It was already evident 
at the time of signing it that it was differently interpreted. The catchwords ran 
thus : Hfioiov 'jfoiTpt xatrk rk(; ypot^d^ — Hf^oiov xark trAvrei u^ oiUyteu ypu^cu ^yovt'tv, 
Valens signed it and at the same time simply repeated the word Hfietov without 
the Kcerk Tdvra'^ Basil in signing it expressly remarked that T^hrra included 
being also. The formula is in Athan. de synd. 8, Socrat. II. 37; seeSozom. IV. 17. 
The dogmatic treatise of Basil in Epiph. H. 73, 12 — 22, has reference to this 
formula, which Athanasius (de synodis) had already scoffed at because of its being 
dated, /./., because it bore the signs of its newness on its front 
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ment Ursacius and Valens made their way to Rimini, taking 
the deputies with them, and by means of threats and persuasions 
finally induced the Assembly there to accept the formula into 
which one could indeed read the Homoiousia, but not the 
Homousia. In the autumn of 359 the Eastern Synod met at 
Seleucia. The Homoiousians, with whom some Niceans already 
made common cause, had the main say. Still the minority led 
by Acacius and Eudoxius, which defended the Sirmian formula 
and clung to the likeness while limiting it, however, to the 
will, was not an insignificant one. There was an open rupture 
in the Synod. The majority finally deposed the heads of the 
opposition-party.' But as regards the East as well, the decision 
lay with the court.' The Emperor, importuned on all sides, had 
resolved to abandon the strict Arians, and accordingly Aetius 
was banished and his Homcean friends had to leave him, but 
he was also determined to dictate the formula of Nice to the 
Easterns too.' Their representatives finally condescended to 
recognise the formula, and this event was announced at the 
Council of Constantinople in 360, and the Homcean Confession 
was once more formulated.^ Although the new Imperial Con- 
fession involved the exclusion of the extreme Left, this did not 
•constitute its peculiar significance. Had it actually been what 
it appeared to be, a formula of union for all who rejected the 

> Socr. II. 37 explains that Nice was chosen with the view of giving to the 
new formula a name which sounded the same as that of the Nicene Creed. The 
formula is in Atban. de synod. 30, and Theodoret II. 21: Sfioiovxecrkr^gypat^d^, 
^ Tifv ySmnia'tv ouie^Q ol^tv. In addition: rd ii 'Svofia riig olto'/atQ Kxep dfrXova-Ttpov 
ivcrftfif VTO rSv fFaripttv^ StyvooCfitvov il rol^ XeuitQ VKMahov 'i^tpi, hk rb iv 
reuQ ypa^m^ toCto f^ij tK^iptO'^eu^ ^ptvt frtpteupt^viveu xai TuvrtX^Q iiv^^tiiiav liyvititiv 
waimz roC ^oitoC y/yg9'$oti . . . fi^rf t^ij Stlv it/ 7rpo9'UTov varpdQ xut vloG xeci ayiov 
irvt^furroQ Itiav vwivravtv ivof4,^i«r$at. One might be pleased with this rational 
•explanation if polytheism did not in fact lurk behind it. 

3 Hilary was present in Seleucia and made common cause with the Homoi- 
ousians against the others. Acacius in face of the superior numbers of the 
Homoiousians sought to save his party by drawing up a creed in which he expressly 
repudiated the Anomoeans and proclaimed the likeness in will^ (see the creed in 
Athanas. de synod. 29, Epiph. H. 73, c. 25, Socr. II. 40). But this did not protect 
him and his party. 

> It was on the night of the last day of the year 359 that the Emperor achieved 
the triomph of the ^iLoto^ in his empire. 

^ The Confession is in Athanas. de synod. 30 and Socr. II. 41. 
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unlikeness, it would not have been something to be condemned, 
from the standpoint of the State at all events. But in the 
following year it was recklessly used as a weapon against the 
Homoiousians/ They had to vacate all positions of influence, 
and by way of making up for what had been done to the one 
Aetius, who had been sacrificed, his numerous friends were 
installed as bishops.' Under cover of the "likeness in nature" 
a mild form of Arianism was actually established in the 
Church, modified chiefly only by the absence of principle. In 
Gaul alone did the orthodox bishops once more bestir them- 
selves after Julian had in January 360 been proclaimed Augustus 
at Paris.' Constantius died in November 361, during the cam- 
paign against the rebels. 

3. TO THE COUNCILS OF CONSTANTINOPLE 38 1. 383. 

The three possible standpoints— the Athanasian, the Lucianist- 
Arian, and the Origenist, which in opposition to the Arian had 
gradually narrowed itself down to the Homoiousian — had been 
set aside by Constantius in the interest of the unity of the 
Church. But the Homcean formula, which had no firm theological 
conviction behind it, meant the domination of a party which 
gravitated towards Arianism, />., which resolved faith in Jesus 
Christ into a dialectical discussion about unbegotten and be- 
gotten and into the conviction of the moral unity of Father 
and Son. It was for twenty years, with the exception of a brief 
interval, the dominant creed in the East. This fact finds its 
explanation only in the change, or narrowing, which came over 
what was at an earlier date the middle party. The Arianising 
Homoeans were now conservative and in their way even con- 
ciliatory. They disposed of the ancient tradition of the East as 

* People like Eudoxius and Acacius were real victors; they got a perfectly 
free hand for themselves against the Homoiousians at the cost of the coDdemnatioo 
of Aetius, and made common cause with Valens and Ursinus. The Creed of Nice 
was sent all over the Empire for signature under threat of penalty. 

2 Eunomius became bishop of Cyzikus; Eudoxius of Antioch received the chair 
of Constantinople. 

' See the epistle of the Synod of Paris (360 or 361) in Hilar. Fragm. XI. It 
did not at that time require any courage to declare against ConstaDtius. 
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the Eusebians had done before them ; for their formula *' of like 
nature according to Holy Scripture" contained that latitude 
which corresponded to the old traditional doctrine. With this 
we may compare the standpoint of Eusebius of Caesarea. The 
old middle party had, however, in the b[JLOiou<Tto(; made for them- 
selves a fixed doctrinal formula. * This was a change of the 

1 The dogmatic dissertation of the Homoiousians in Epiphan. 73, 12 — 22, is of 
the highest importance ; for it shews in more than one respect a dogmatic advance : 

(1) the differentiation of the conceptions ot'»"/«, v7r6a'Taa-tQ^ frpdcruxov begins here. 
The hrst of these is used in order to express the idea of the essence or substance 
^%'hich imprints itself in the form of a definite quality; accordingly the action of 
the Fathers who in protesting against Paul of Samosata attributed a special oMa 
to the Son, is by an explanation excused. They did this in order to do away with 
the idea that the Logos is a mere piffidr, a Afxrix^ ivgpytta. The proper expression, 
however, is v^d^ravt^. It is because the Logos is an vfr69'T0i9ii^ i.e.^ because he 
does not, like the other words of God, lack being, that the Fathers called 7*ify 
vT9>r«9'<y ohviav (c. 12). The ixpi^tta rUji r&v irpo^-uTuv ifriyvuo'twQ must be 
strictly maintained as against Sabellius (c. 14); but no one is to be led astray by 
the word vTOTrdviiQ (PI.); it does not mean that there are two or three Gods: hk 
toGto ykp vToar^it^ ol etvetroXtxot Kiyovvtv^ 7va ritQ litdriirct^ r&v frpoa-uTruv 6^f 9** 
r«0'«c *«' \nr»pxo^o-ecQ yvup/creto'tv. The word "Hypostasis" is thus merely meant 
to give the word Tp6o'M'X'ov a definite meaning, implying that it is to be taken as 
signifying independently existing manifestations (c. 16), while ov^-Za is in the tractate 
interchangeable with ^tJo-iQ or xvtGiia^ and is thus still used only in the singular; 

(2) quite as much attention is already given to the Holy Ghost as to the Son, and 
the rp6xoi uirdp^tMQ are developed, i.e.^ an actual doctrine of the Trinity indepen- 
dent of any ideas about the world, is constructed (c. 16): E/ ykp TviCfxot 6 Turfip, 
irvtCfia KM 6 v16Qj TviGfia xai ro Uyiov frviGfia^ ov votirat yretriiip 6 vf6i' v^eartiKi 
31 iuii rd 'TrvtCfia^ H oh votirat v16q, V oieti ovk 'ivrt . . . T^( litSr^reKi Tpocrufruv 
v^to^mrtty vTov-r^attQ ivof^^ovatv ol ivaro^tKo/^ olfXt t^q rptt^ vToa-rtia'tiQ rptlQ 
ipX^i ly rpti^ ^toif^ XsyovriQ . . . 'Of^oXoyoCo't ykp iiieiv tlvxt U6t\htu . . . Hiico(i rk 
irp69MfFa ffv T»l^ ihSrtiO'i rSv uTroa-r^o'tuv el/o'tfiSQ yvcapt^ovo't, rdv yrotrripa iv r$ 
vperptK^ al^frrlct xt^tvrGra vooCvrt^, km rdv vldv olt iiipot; '6vT0t roC TotrpSQy a^Xk 
xeAxpS^ Ik TTorpii; riXttov tK rtXelov ygyevvfifjiivov km v^to'rSiTa 6fioXoyoCvrec/KM 
TO iryfCfcff rd iiytov, H tf df/« ypx^ii "jrapiKKDirov ivof^^it, tK Trctrpb^ iT vloGv^tv"- 
rSra yvttpl^ovrt^ . . . OI/koGv iv '^ryt^t^cert uylta vldv i^/uQ vooCfxtv^ tv vlw ii iiovo* 
ytvtl irttripa tv^-t^dtQ Kui a^ltt^ io^di^ofitv, (3) the Christological problem based on 
Philipp. II. 6 and Rom. VIII. 3 (dfiolufia) is already introduced for the elucidation 
of the Trinitarian: i^d roG au/jtartKoG tutrtfiSt^ km rifv Ttpt roG Sfioiov 'ivvoiaif 
^fLi^ KMt 9x1 roG a^miidrov TarpdQ rt km vloG hiccx^*!^^* {^- ^7) l^)* ^^ Christ^s 
flesh is identical with human flesh, but is, on the other hand, on account of its 
"wonderful origin only 'JfioiOQt Kctrk rdv Hfiotov rpS'rov km 6 ulb^ irvtGiia &v km tK 
rsfi rmrp^i xviG^a ytvvmUl^j Kurk fiiv rd xvtGf^a tK frvtvixaroQ tlvM rb aurS ivrtv^ 
Kork 31 rd '(kvtv inroppoia^ km tt^ovq koi fitpivfAoG tK roG TorpbQ ytvvif6iivM Hfiotd^ 
iwri rl^ ffarpl. Accordingly we have now the decisive statement: OvkoGv Stk r^^ 
Tpii ^tXtirxfivlouQ fTiff-roAiff i^tiaH^tv nii&i xG^ if vTrdo'raa'i^ roG vloG 6iaoIu ivrt 

6 
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most decisive kind. We may still further say it was not the 
** Homoustos'' which finally triumphed ^ but on the contrary the 
Homoiousian doctrine^ which fixed on the terms of agreement 
with the ^^ Homousios^ The doctrine which Hosius, Athanasius, 
Eustathius, and Marcellus had championed at Nicaea, was over- 
thrown. The new Origenism which was based on the " Homou- 
sios '* succeeded in establishing itself. A form of doctrine triumphed 
which did not exclude scientific theology, a subject in which 
Athanasius and the Westerns of the older days never shewed any 
interest. But Athanasius himself contributed to the revolution 
thus accomplished, * though it is very doubtful if he ever came 
to see the full extent of it. 

r$ ifKOvr&vu roG xarfi6^ xvtCfia ykp tK %eerp6<i. Km xeirk fiiv Tijv roG frvtvfietroi 
%¥¥Otuv (and therefore thought of in essence as a generic conception) rcdtr6v^ i&c ^utrk 
rifv r^c vetpxhti *4vvoiav rahrhv. Ov reofrhv H iXXk Hfiotov, ii6rt rb wtCfiet, \S hmv 
6 v16q^ otfK 'icriv 6 Topnjpt tuu m 0'ip$, ijv 6 K6yo^ ivSfiaXtv^ oltx lia-nv 9k vitipfAcero^ 
x»i if^ovi}c« «AA* ol/r«c ^Q rd thuyyiktov ^f*&^ f ^/^dt^fv ... J Txriip xvtCfia iiv aUtv^ 
rttuSq votelt 6 $i vihq TviGfiet &v ol/x avUvriKSiQ Toiti &q 6 Trerriip «AA* di^oim^. 
OuKoGv KoAk fjtiv 9kp% km 9kp% rcturov^ iavxtp kcAo TviCficc K»t irvtCptci rawT6v. 
juiQh ii 'uvev vTop&Q ou raifr^ i^K* UfAOtov^ SicTtp Ket$b Hvtv ieTroppoia^ jmei x^ovc ^ 
vloQ oh Txvrbv ^AA* flptoiov. Thus these Homoiousians already admit the rad^r^ if 
they also reject the raVrooiia'ioQ {=z dfioovo'tOQ)^ />., Father and Son are ravrdy as- 
regards substance, in so far as they are both TvsOfict, but in so far as they are 
different Hypostases they are not identical^ but of like nature. (4) These Homoiou- 
sians have expressly rejected the designations iyivv^ro^ for God and y§¥¥tiT6Q for 
the Son, and indeed not only because they are unbiblical, but because ^ Father "^ 
includes much more than "Unbegotten", and because "yrvvirrrfc" includes much 
less than "Son", and further because the conjunction " unbegotten — begotten " docs 
not express /Ae relation of reciprocity between Father and Son (the yvnivimQ ytytv^ 
yif/Kfya)), which is emphasised as being the most important (c. 14, 19): ^10 ie£v 
"jfUTipei f*6vov ivofJt,£^MfjLtv, lixoi*ty r^ ivSptetrt roC xetrpoQ o-vvvTaKOvofiivifv r^v 'iwotav 
rdG uloG^ 'Koeriip ykp vloG Tetrijp kiytrxr k&v vibv fiSvov dvoix^cMfitv, 'i^o^ffv r^ 
*ivvoixv ToC TTffrp^Ct ^( t'^C ^oirphQ XsysrM. Whoever names the one names the 
other at the same time, and yet does not posit him merely in accordance with his 
name, but with his name km rii^ ^vo'tuQ oiKti6ryirei\ on the other hand, iyimnrrev 
ou AtytTM ysvv^ToG xyivmiTovy ovii ytwifTOv iytvvtjrov ytvviir^v, Athanasius could 
scarcely wish more than this, or rather: we have already here the main oudines 
of the theology of the three Cappadocians, and it is not accidental that Basil of 
Ancyra is himself a Cappadocian. 

* The work of Athanasius, de synodis, written in the year 359, is of the highest 
importance for the history of the Arian controversy. It is distinguished as much by 
the Brmness with which his position is maintained— for Athanasius did not yield 
in any point — as by its moderation and wisdom. The great bishop succeeded in 
combining these qualities in his book, because he was not concerned with the 
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Julian granted liberty to all the bishops to return, and in so 
doing did away with the artificial state of things created by 
Constantius. The Niceans were once more a power, and Atha- 
nasius who returned to Alexandria in February 362, at once 
re-assumed the leadership of the party. A Synod was held at 
Alexandria in summer, and this prepared the way for the triumph 
of orthodoxy in the year 381. ^ It was here resolved that the 
Nicene Creed was to be accepted sans phrase, Le,, that those 
were to be recognised as Christian brethren who now- acknow- 
ledge the biAOoiifnog, and condemn the Arian heresy together with 
its chief supporters, irrespective of any former departure on 
their part from the faith. But still further, the question as to 
whether it was necessary to believe in one hypostasis or in 
three was left an open one. (At Alexandria the Holy Spirit had 
already been the subject of discussion as well as the Son.) Both 
statements were disapproved of since the iiAOoitfrioi; was considered 
to be sufficient, but it was explained that both might be understood 
in a pious sense. ^ These resolutions were not passed without 
strong opposition. ' Not only did some bishops demand that 

formula itself, but solely with the thought which in his view the formula attacked 
best expressed. We must, he said, speak like brethren to brethren to the Homoi- 
ousiaos who hold almost the same view as the Nicaeans and are merely suspicious 
aboat a word. Whoever grants that the Son is in nature of like quality with the 
Father and springs from the substance of the Father is not far from the ifiooivtOQ'^ 
for this is a combination of ix r^c ovc/oiq and dfiotovcio^ (c. 41 ff.). While expressly 
making an apology to Basil of Ancyra., he endeavours to remove the stumbling- 
blocks presented by 6fioo^a'ioQ^ but seeks at the same time to shew that ifioiouvtoq 
either involves an absurdity or is dogmatically incorrect (c. 53 f.). 

1 The most important source of information for the Synod of Alexandria is the 
Tomus of Athanas. ad Antioch., and in addition Rufin. X. 27 — 29, Socr. III. 7, 
Atlum. ep. ad Rufinian. I need not here (after the work published by Revillout) 
enter upon any discussion of the v^yrxyiMoi iiixa-xaXixQ of the Synod, which is 
identical with Opp. Athanas. ed. Migne XXVIII., p. 836 sq. ; cf. Eichhorn, Athan., de 
vita ascet. testim., 1886, p. 15 sq. On the Synod cf. also Gregor. Naz. Orat. 21, 35. 

' Tom. ad Antioch. 5. 6. This was probably the largest concession which Alha- 
nasins ever made. When Socrates afhrms that at the Synod the employment of 
^Ousia" and " Hypostasis *' in reference to the Godhead was forbidden, his statement 
is Dot entirely incorrect; for it is evident from the Tomus that the Synod did 
actually dis^prove of the use of the terms in this way. 

* This is sufficiently shewn in the Tomus; the Lucifer schism has its root 
here; see Kriiger, op. cit, pp. 43 — 54. Lucifer was, moreover, not a man of suf- 
ficient edacatioD to appreciate the real question at issue. He did not wish to have 
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those who had subscribed the Fourth Sirmian Formula should 
be denied the communion of the Church, but, what was of much 
greater importance, there was a party which insisted on the 
interpretation of the Nicene Creed which had been settled by 
some of the Western bishops at Sardica, and which as a matter 
of fact was the original one. ^ But they did not press their 
views, and they seem to have acquiesced in the decision of the 
Synod. This marked a complete change. * If up till now orthodox 
faith had meant the recognition of a mysterious plurality in the 
substantial unity of the Godhead, it was now made permissible 
to turn the unity into a mystery, />., to reduce it to equality 
and to make the threefoldness the starting-point; but this simply 
means that that Homoiousianism was recognised which resolved 
to accept the word o/zoovvto^. And to this theology, which 
changed the substantial unity of substance expressed in the 
ofjLOOvtrtos into a mere likeness or equality of substance, so that 
there was no longer a threefold unity, but a trinity, the future 
belonged, in the East, though not to the same extent in the 
West. The theologians who had studied Origen regarded it 
with favour. The Cappadocians started from the ofjt^oovo'iog^ ' 

the vem'a ex posnitentia accorded to the Semi-Arians who were passing over to 
orthodoxy. It was thus a Novatiaa-Donatist element which determined his position. 

^ See above, p. 68, and the Tom. c. 5. init. These bishops thus demanded the 
acknowledgment of the /it/a uTdo'reta'tQ, The West never at bottom abandoned this 
demand, but in the Meletiaa-Antiochian schism it, however, finally got the worst 
of it and had to acquiesce in the Eastern doctrinal innovation. That at the Synod of 
Alexandria, however, the Ilomoiousians also attempted to get their catchword, or, 
their interpretation of the SfiocuTtoQ^ adopted, is evident from the letter of Apol- 
linaris to Basil; see Draseke Ztschr. f. K.G., VIII., p. 118 f. 

3 Just as it is to Zahn that, speaking generally, we primarily owe the under- 
standing of the original meaning of 'Ofioovo'toQ^ so it is he too who, so far as I know, 
first plainly noticed this complete change. (Marcell, p. 87 f., also Gwatkin, p. 242 sq.) 

3 This is specially evident from the letter of Basil to ApoUinaris (in Draseke, 
op. cit. 96 ff.) of the year 361. Basil communicates to the great teacher (of whom 
later) his doubts as to whether it is justifiable to use the word Sfioo^a-toQ. For biblical 
and philosophical dogmatic reasons he is inclined to prefer the formula 4^«fcA- 
AixTMc HfMotoQ K»r* ovc/xv. ApoUinaris accordingly explains to htm (p. 1 12 ff.) that the 
dfAooCctoQ is more correct, but his own explanation of the word is no longer iden- 
tical with that of Athanasius. He finds both expressed in it, the ravrdrnQ as well 
as the irtpSniQ^ and according to his idea the Son is related to the Father as men 
are to Adam. Just as it may be said of all men, they are Adam, they were in 
Adam, and just as there is only one Adam, so too is it with the Godhead. Basil 
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though this is certainly true of Gregory of Nyssa only indirectly. 
They ackowledged the ifjt^oova-tog and accordingly set up a system 
of doctrine which neither disavowed the theology of Origen, 
that is, science in general, nor yet remained in the terminologi- 
cally helpless condition of Athanasius. But they succeeded in 
attaining terminological clearness — they could not improve on 
the matter of the doctrine — only because they modified the 
original thought of Athanasius and developed the theology 
which Basil of Ancyra had first propounded in his tractate. 
Oxiffix now got a meaning which was half way between the 
abstract "substance" and the concrete *' individual substance**, 
still it inclined very strongly in the direction of the former. * 
'TTTGOTXiTic got a meaning half way between "Person" and 
"Attribute'*, (Accident, Modality), still the conception of Person 
entered more largely into it.' UpovuTrov was avoided because it 
had a Sabellian sound, but it was not rejected. The unity of 
the Godhead, as the Cappadocians conceived of it, was not the 
same as the unity which Athanasius had in his mind. Basil 
the Great was never tired of emphasising the new distinction 
implied in ou^ix and uto^txvic. For the central doctrine of the 
incarnation of God they required a conception of God of bound- 
less fulness. Mix oMx (i^ix deoTyjg) h rpifrh v7ro(rTX7€7iv, (one 

at any rate started from Homoiousianism, and it is because this has not been taken 
into consideration that the letter in question- has been pronounced not genuine. 
For the rest, the efforts of the Benedictines in the third volume of their edition of 
the Opp. Basil. (Praef.) to vindicate Basil's orthodoxy shew that, leaving this letter 
out of account, his perfect soundness in the faith is not— in all his utterances — 
beyond doubt. Later on Basil understood the dfxooCo'toQ exactly in the sense given 
to it by him in the letter to Apollinaris and which at that time made him hesitate 
to use it; see Kriiger, p. 42 f. See further the characteristic statements made at an 
earlier date in ep. 8. 9: ^ kut* ovv/oiv B«dc r£) x«r* ovo-Zaiv Offi 6fioouTtoQ\ 

* Basil has frequently so expressed himself as to suggest that he regarded the 
idea of the generic unity of Father and Son as sufficient (see, e.g., ep. 38, 2). 
Zahn (p. 87): "the oMoi with Basil designates the x«/vrfv, the urda-Tota-tQ the 'ihov 
(ep. 114, 4). He is never tired of holding forth on the difference between the two 
expressions, and goes so far as to assert that the Nicene Fathers were well aware 
of this difference, since they would surely not have put the two words side by side 
without some purpose (ep. 125)." It is interesting to note that already at the Council 
of Antioch in 363 it had been explained that ov xari. rivet XP*!^*^ 'EAAifv/xify Aoe/ix- 
fidptrat toIq ireerp^t rd '6vofi» rijQ ovo-toiQ. Assuredly not! It was a terminology 
which was expressly invented. 

* And yet in Gregory of Nyssa the persons appear also as ffuii^t^v^HiT* V?ctt\^^w\^. 
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divine substance (one divine nature) in three subjects^ was the 
formula. In order to give clear expression to the actual dis- 
tinction of the Persons within the Godhead, Gregory of Nyssa 
attached to them rpoTOt vTap^sccg^ (modes of existence,) liiirttrec 
X^P^>cr}jpl^ov7xi^ i^xtpeTx liiifixTx^ (characteristic peculiarities, 
special characters). To the Father he attributed iyevvvitrix^ the 
quality of being unbegotten, and in consequence of this the 
word which had formerly been forbidden by the Niceans was 
once more restored to a "place of honour, no longer, however, 
as referring to substance, but as expressing a mode of being 
(T;^f<r/^) of God the Father. To the Son he attributed yswyitrix. 
the quality of being begotten, and even the older Homoiousians 
shewed more reserve on this point than Gregory did. To the 
Spirit he attributed iKTopevfrtc — procession.* But what is more, 

1 See the treatises of Gregor. Nyss. Tript itet^op&Q ohviet^ km xiXovrAvtm^ — x§pl 
roG ^iea-$xt Xtysiv rpfl; Bfoc/C — ^P^Q "EAAifytfc «« rSv xotvGv evvoiSiv. *'Prosopon" 
is no longer for Gregory a technical term in the strict sense of the word, but on 
the other hand he also avoids the expression ^' three &TOf*«". The word ^fio-tQ 
maintained itself alongside of ovcfxy and in the same way /ditfrifc was used along 
with uT6a-r»9'tQ, The God who was common to the Three was supposed to be a 
real substance, not, however, a fourth alongside of the Three, but on the contrary 
the unity itself! On the characteristics of the Hypostases, see Gregor. Nai. Orat. 
25. 16: Ko<vdy rd fitj yiyoviveu kcu it U6rm. "litov $i xarphQ fihv m iytyvvivia^ 
vloC ii M yivvitciQ^ TcvsufioiTOQ il If %K'Ktii'\n^. The two others expressed their views 
in almost similar terms in their works against Eunomiu<«, unless that Gregory of 
Nyssa alone put the doctrine of the Holy Ghost in a logically developed form 
(see below), while as regards it, Basil (see de spir. s. ad Amphiloch.) advanced least 
of them all. The pronounced attitude taken up by them all, especially by Basil, 
against Marcellus, is characteristic. The theological orations of Gregory of Nazian- 
zus (Orat. 27 — 31) may, more than anything else, have spread the doctrinal system 
far and wide. (It is important to note that in opposition to it Athanasius in his 
letter ad Afros, [c. 369] expressly said that uTdcreto'iQ and oMet were to be used 
as identical in meaning.) It follows from Orat. 31 (33) that Gregory did not wish 
to apply the number one to the Godhead; a unity was for him only the Jtlni^'ti 
and ^ua-t^ {iiixv ^vo-tv iv rpto-tv litdTfio-i, votpxiQ rt^staiQ^ i^^* ictvrk^ u^a^Mvmc, 
ipt^iiM itxiptraiQ Koci ov itxtptrxiQ UdrtfTt). So too he was doubtful about the 
suitability of the old image, "source, stream", for the Trinity, not only because it 
represents the (lodhead as something changeable, something flowing, du/ also be^ 
cause it gave the appearance of a numerical unity to the Godhead, He is equaUy 
unwilling, and in fact for the same reasons, to sanction the use of theoldcompari- 
son of sun, beam, and brightness. He is always in a fighting attitude towards 
"Sabellianism". Tlie doctrine of the one God is to him Jewish — ^that is the new dis- 
covery. "We do not acknowledge a Jewish, narrow, jealous, weak Godhead** (Orat. 
2$. J 6). Gregory had, moreover, already begun those odd speculations about the 
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the entire Origenistic speculation regarding the Trinity, with 
which Athanasius would have nothing to do, that is, of which 
he knew nothing, was rehabilitated. The moment or element 
of finitude within the Trinitarian evolution was no doubt struck 
out, still the Absolute has nevertheless not only modi in itself, 
but also in some degree, stages. The (eternal) generation or 
begetting, in the sense of a Godhead extending itself to the 
Umits of the creaturely, was again put in the foreground. In 
this wa^ the subordination-conception, which was an irreducible 
remainder in Athanasius* whole way of looking at the question, 
again acquired a peculiar significance. The idea that the Father 
in Himself is to be identified with the entire Godhead again 
became one of the ground- principles of speculation. He is the 
starting-point of the Trinity, just as He is the Creator of the 
world. The idea that He is source, beginning, cause of the 
Godhead (tj^^jJ, o^PXA-* xhix rijg deoTyjro^), the cause (to xhiov) 
and consequently God in the proper sense (xvplug ©f^V), while 
the other Hypostases again are effects {xhtxrx),^ meant some- 
thing different to the Cappadocians from what it did to Athana- 
sius. For the Logos-conception, which Athanasius had dis- 
carded as theistiC'<osmica/f again came to the front, and in 
their view Logos and Cosmos are more closely related than in 
that of Athanasius. The unity of the Godhead does not rest 
here on the Homousia, but in the last resort, as with Arius, 
on the "monarchy" of God the Father; and the Spiritual on 
earth is, in fine, not a mere creature of God, but — at any rate 

immanent substance of God which, though they are mere bubble-blowing, are stiU 
highly thought of. The diriiie loftiness, according to him, shews itself in this, that 
in His immanent life mbo God is a Jrvitful principle; the life of the creature has 
its vital maniliestation in the tension of dualities, but it is in this opposition that 
its imperfection also comists; the Trinity is the ^' sublation ", or abrogation of the 
duality, living ■MMrement and at the same time rest, and not in any way a sublima- 
tion into nwUiplicity. The Orat. 23 in particular is full of thoughts of this sort, 
see c. 8: rpMm T9ktim Ik reAttSv rpt&v^ fiovdc^oQ /t^lv ic<v»f$c/<r»fc ^f» "rd 'k^outiov^ 
ivdio^ i^ vVff^^MffiriyC wrip ykp r^v l/Aifv kou rd cT^oc, i% Hv rk cufJtoeTx, rptiioQ 
ii J^iff'tffiSnyC hk rk riXiioVt ifpoarni ykp uxtpfieUvsi iu^ioQ a-vvQta-tv^ 7va i4,ijTt a-rivii 
fUv^ M tfftfrvc 9*4^9 ffic &Tttpov p^eifr«r ro fi^v ykp i^iAdrtfAOv^ to il ^rocxrov, km 
rd liiv 'iMplaiB^ ir«yrf Ai^s, ro ii 'EAAtfy^xov kou 'koX.CUov. 

^ Gregor. Nyss., In rOv xotvSv ivvotSiv T. II. p. 85; Vv Kott rd etvrb z'pdo-onz'ov 
ToO irgtTf4^ 4^ 9li $ vfo^ yivvSreu xui rd z-vtCftoi ro ctytov fxxoptvtrm^ itb K»t 
xvptMQ rhi fmr Am ^rrei rSiv uvroV atrtatrSv livct &t6v ^oifitv. 
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with Gregory of Nyssa — as in the view of Origen, is a being 
with a nature akin to His.* "Science" concluded an alliance 
with the Nicene Creed ; that was a condition of the triumph 
of orthodoxy. If at the beginning of the controversy the 
scientific thinkers — including those amongst the heathen — had 
sympathised with Arianism, men were now to be found as the 
defenders of the Nicene Creed to whom even a Libanius yielded 
the palm. These men took their stand on the general theory 
of the universe which was accepted by the science of the time ; 
they were Platonists, and they once more naively appealed to 
Plato in support even of their doctrine of the Trinity." Those 
who were on the side of Plato, Origen,' and Libanius — Basil 
indeed had recommended the latter to his pupils as one who 
could help them in advanced culture, — those who were on 
a footing of equality with the scholars, the statesmen, and 
highest oflScials, could not fail to get sympathy. The literary 
triumphs of the Cappadocians who knew how to unite devotion 
to the Faith and to the practical ideals of the Church with 
their scientific interests, the victories over Eunomius and his 
following were at the same time the triumphs of Neo-platonism 
over an Aristotelianism which had become thoroughly arid and 
formal.^ Orthodoxy in alliance with science had a spring which 
lasted from two to three decades, a short spring which was 
not followed by any summer, but by destiuctive storms. Spite 
of all the persecutions, the years between 370 and 394 were 

1 It is here that we have the root of the differeDce between Athanasius and 
Gregory. 

' From this time this once more became the fashion amongst the scientific 
orthodox. The confession of Socrates (VII. 6) is very characteristic. He cannot 
understand how the two .\rian Presbyters, Timotheus and Georgius can remain 
Arians and yet study Plato and Origen so industriously and esteem them so highly ; 
olfii ykp riAirwv ro it^rtpov km rd rphov eihiov^ &q uuto^ ivof*^etv ^Uv, Apx^^ 
vTT^p^toiQ st^fj^svxt (^ifff-/, Koii ^flptyiviiQ a-vveit^tov Tcuvrxx*^^ S/AsAoytt rov vl^ r^t 
'lectrpi. It is instructive further to note how Philostorgius too (in Suidas) asserts 
that in the matter of the vindication of the 6fioouvtoQ Athanasius was deemed a 
boy in comparison with the Cappadocians and Apollinaris. 

> See the Philocalia. 

^ This is one of the strongest impressions we carry away from a reading of 
the works against Eunomius. 
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very happy ones for the orthodox Church of the East. It was 
engaged on a great task, and this was to restore the true faith 
to the Churches of the East, and to introduce into them the 
asceticism which was closely allied with science.' It was in 
the midst of a struggle which was more honourable than the 
struggles of the last decades had been. Men dreamt the dream 
of an eternal league between Faith and Science. Athanasius 
did not share this dream, but neither did he disturb it. He did 
not go in for the new theology, and there is much to shew 
that it did not quite satisfy him.' But he saw the aim of his 
life, the recognition of the complete Godhead of Christ, brought 
nearer accomplishment, and he continued to be the patriarch 
and the recognised head of orthodoxy, as the letters of Basil 
in particular shew. When, however, orthodoxy had attained its 
victory, there arose after a few years within its own camp an 
opponent more dangerous to its scientific representatives than 
Eunomius and Valens — the traditionalism which condemned all 
science. 

Nothing more than an outline can here be given of the 
development of events in particular instances. The Synod of 
Alexandria was not able by means of its resolution to unite 
the parties which had separated at Antioch : the party of the 

* This aspect of the activity of the Cappadocians cannot be too highly valued. 
But in this respect too, though in quite a new fashion, they took up the work of 
Athanasius. The dominant party on the contrary were supported by an Emperor 
(Valens) who no doubt for good reasons persecuted monarchism. (See the law in 
the Cod: Theodos. XII. i, 63 of the year 365.) The aversion of the Ilomceans to 
monasticism is evident from the App. Const. Basil's journey to Egypt was epoch- 
making. The relation in which he stood to Eustathius of Sebaste, the ascetic and 
Semi-Arian, is also of great importance. 

* For the sake of peace and in order to secure the main thing, Athanasius at 
the Synod of Alexandria, which may be called a continuation of the Synod of 
Ancyra, himself concluded the alliance with the new Oriental orthodoxy and acknow- 
ledged Meletius. But his procedure later on in the Antiochian schism (see Basil., 
ep. 89, 2), the close relation in which he stood throughout to Rome as contrasted 
with the East, the signal reserve he exhibited towards Basil (Basil, ep. 66, 69), 
and finally the view he took of the Marcellian Controversy which was still going 
on — Basil saw in Marcellus a declared Sabellian heretic, while the judgment passed 
on him and his following by Athanasius was essentially different — prove that he 
never came to have a satisfying confidence in the neo-orthodox Niceans who were 
associated with Meletius: see on this Zahn. pp. 83 ff., 88 ff., Rade, Damasus, p. 81 ff. 
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orthodox who clung to the old faith and that of the Homoi- 
ousians who under the leadership of Meletius acknowledged the 
Homousios. This Antiochian split remained an open wound, 
and the history of the attempts to get it healed makes it 
abundantly evident that different doctrines were really in 
question, that Alexandria and the East had not lost their feel- 
ing of distrust of Meletius, and that the Cappadocians who 
were at the head of the new orthodoxy in the East were not 
able to suppress the suspicion of Sabellianism in the light of 
the old orthodoxy.^ 

Jovian, who was inclined to orthodoxy, once more recalled 
Athanasius who had been banished for the last time by Julian.' 
Athanasius somewhat prematurely announced the triumph of 
the true faith in the East.^ Under the new ruler, Acacius, at 
a Synod held in Antioch in 363, found himself obliged to 
agree with Meletius and to join with him in declaring his 
adherence to the o[jlcou7ioc^ explaining at the same time that it 
expressed as much as the Jz riSfr cjrix^ (of the substance) and 
the GfjiGicv7tOi; together^ (see Athan., de Synod.) But the acces- 
sion of Valens in the following year changed everything. An 
attempt on the part of the semi-Arians at the Synod at Lamp- 
sacus in 364 to get the upper hand, miscarried.' Eudoxius of 
Constantinople and the adroit Acacius who again made a change 
of front, became masters of the situation, and Valens resolved 

* See the art. "Meletius" in Herzog's R.-Encykl. IX., p. 530 f. and the discus* 
sion by Rade, op. cit., p. 74 ff. The Westerns had the same kind of feeling in 
reference to the opponent of Meletius in Antioch, PauUnus, as they formerly had 
in reference to Athanasius; he alone was for them orthodox; but they did not 
succeed in getting their view adopted. Hieron. ep. 15. 16 shews what scruples the 
formula, rptlti vTroa-r^a-ti^j gave rise to in the minds of the Westerns. 

- Julian, spite of his aversion to all Christians, seems nevertheless to havebeei« 
somewhat more favourably disposed towards Arianism than towards orthodoxy, i.e^ 
than to Athanasius, who, moreover, incurred his suspicions on political grounds. 

3 See his letter to Jovian in the 0pp. and in Theodoret. IV. 3. Here the 
matter is so represented as to suggest that there were now only a few Arian Churches 
in the East. The attack on those who do indeed accept the 6f*ooua'ioq,^ but give it 
a false interpretation, is worthy of note. 

* See the Synodical- epistle in Socrat. III. 25, Mansi III., p. 369. 

5 Socrat. IV. 2 sq. 12, Sozom. VI, 7 sq. In the following decade the view of 
Eudoxius of Constantinople was the authoritative one. 
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to adopt once more the policy of Constantius, to maintain the 
Arian Homoeism in its old position, and to make all bishops 
who thought differently ' suffer. Orthodox and Homoiousians 
had again to go into banishment. From this time onwards 
many Homoiousians turned to the West, having made up their 
minds to accept the iiJLOoiKnoq in order to get support. The 
West after the brief episode of the period of oppression (353 
— 360) was once more Nicene. There were but few Arians, 
although they were influential. After various Councils had met, 
the Homoiousians sent deputies from Pontus, Cappadocia, and 
Asia - to Libenus to get the doctrinal union brought about. 
Liberius, whose sentiments were the same as those of Hilary, 
did not refuse their request. The announcement of this happy 
event was made at Tyana in 367 ; ' but at a Carian Council a 
Homoiousian minority persisted in rejecting the ofiocvfriog.* From 
this time Basil, who became bishop in 370,* took an active 
part in affairs and he was soon after followed by the other 
Cappadocians, and they threw not only the weight of science, 
but also that of asceticism, into the scale in favour of orthodoxy. 
The new bishop of Rome, Damasus, took a decided stand 
against Arianism at the Roman Synods held in 369 (370) and 
377, then against the Pneumatomachians (see below) and the 
ApoUinarian heresy, while Marcellus and Photinus were also 
condemned. The rigid standpoint of the bishops Julius and 
Athanasius again became the dominant one in the West, and 
it was only after some hesitation that the Western bishops re- 
solved to offer the hand of friendship to the new-fashioned 
orthodoxy of the East. The representatives of the latter did 
not indeed settle the Antiochian schism at the well-attended 
Council at Antioch in September 379, but they subscribed the 

* The Altercatio Heracliani et Germinii is instructive ; see Caspari, Kirchenhist. 
Anecdota, 1883. 

- Cappadocia was the native land of the new orthodoxy; see the Cappadocian 

self-consciousness of Gregor. Naz. ; up till this time, however, it had been the prin- 
cipal seat of Arianism. 

' Socrat. IV. 12. 

* Sozom. VI. 12. 

* He was at the same time the patriarch of the diocese of Pontus. 
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Roman pronouncements of the last years, and thus placed them- 
selves at the standpoint of Damasus/ 

But meanwhile very great changes had taken place in the 
State. In November 375 Valentinian died. He had not taken 
any part in Church politics, and had in fact protected the Arian 

^ It was Athanasius who roused Damasus to take up an attitude of energetic 
opposition to the Arian Bishop Auxentius of Milan, and thus, speaking generally, 
led him to follow in the track of Bishop Julius ; see Athan. ep. ad Afros. It was 
at the Roman Council of 369 that the Western episcopate first formally and solemnly 
renounced the resolution of Rimini. On the text of the epistle of this Council, see 
Rade, p. 52 if. Auxentius of Milan was condemned ; but this sentence was a futile 
one since the Court protected him. No mention was yet made at this Council of 
the difficulties of the East. The years from 371 to 380 are the epochs during 
which the new-fashioned orthodoxy of the East, under the leadership of Basil and 
Meletius, attempted to induce the West to bring its influence to bear on Valens and 
the Homcean-Arian party, by means of an imposing manifesto, and thus to 
strengthen orthodoxy in the E^t, but at the same time to pronounce in favour of 
the Homoiousian-Homoousian doctrine and to put the orthodox Niceans in the 
wrong. These attempts were not successful; for Damasus in close league, first with 
Athanasius, then after his death (373), with his successor Peter, was extremely 
reserved, and in the first instance either did not interfere at all or interfered in 
favour of the old Niceans, of Paulinus that is, at Antioch. (This Peter, like Atha- 
nasius before him, had fled to Rome, and the alliance of Rome with Alexandria 
was part of the traditional policy of the Roman bishop from the days of 
Fabian to the middle of the fifth century.) The numerous letters and embassies 
which came from the East of which Basil was throughout the soul, shew what 
trouble was taken about the matter there. But the letters of Basil did not please 
the '^iKptfiirrspor'' in Rome; at first, indeed, intercourse with the East was carried 
on only through the medium of Alexandria, and on one occasion Basil had his 
letter simply returned to him. He complained that at Rome they were friendly with 
everybody who brought an orthodox confession and did not mind anything else. 
He referred to the friendship shewn towards those who were inclined to the views 
of MarcelluR, further to the friendly intercourse of the Roman bishop with Paulinus, 
who was always suspected of Sabellianism by Basil, and to the occasional recogni- 
tion of an ApolHuarian. In letter 214 Basil brought the charge of Sabellianism 
against the entire Homoousian doctrine in its older form. It was in the year 376 
that the West first promised help to the East. (The decretals of Damasus = I 
Fragment of the letter of Damasus designated by Coustant as ep. 4.) Basil now (ep. 
263) pleads for active interference — where possible an imposing Council — against 
the heretics who are heretics under cover of the Nicene Creed, and he designates 
as such the Macedonian Eustathius of Sebaste, ApoUinaris and Paulitius^ 1.^., the 
man who taught pretty much the same doctrine as Athanasius; according to Basil, 
however, he is a Marcellian. The accusations against Paulinus were naturally received 
with anything but favour in the West. Peter of Alexandria who was still in Rome 
at the time, called Meletius, Basil's honoured friend, simply an Arian. A Synod 
was nevertheless held in Rome at which Apollinarianism was for the first time 
rejected (377): to it we owe the pieces 2 and 3 in the ep. Damasi, 4 ed. Coustant 
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bishops as he did the orthodox bishops, and had never had 
any difference with his brother regarding their religious policy. 
His successor, the youthful Gratian,* yielded himself wholly to 
the guidance of the masterful Ambrose. He firmly established 
the State Church as against the heterodox parties, by passing 
some severe laws, and in doing this he followed Ambrose 
"whom the Lord had taken from amongst the judges of the 
earth and placed in the Apostolic chair." (Basil ep. 197, i.) In 
August 378 Valens fell at the battle of Adrianople, fighting 
with the Goths; and on the 19th of January, 379, the Western 
Theodosius was made Emperor of the East by Gratian. The 
death of Valens was quite as much a determining cause of the 
final triumph of orthodoxy as its alliance with science ; for the 
inner force of a religious idea can never secure for it the 
dominion of the world. Theodosius was a convinced Western 
Christian who took up the policy of Gratian, but carried it out 
in a perfectly independent fashion.' He was determined to rule 

Basil died in January 379. He did not attain the aim of all his work, which was 
to unite the orthodoxy of the E^t and the West on the basis oftheHomoiousian 
interpretation of the Homousios. But soon after his death, in September 379, 
Meletlus held a synod in Antioch, and this synod subscribed all the manifestoes of 
the Romans, i.e.^ of the West, issued during the previous years 369, 376, 377, and 
thus simply submitted to the will of the West in dogtnatUis^ and despatched to 
Rome the Acts which contained the concessions. The triumph of the old-orthodox 
interpretation of the Nicene Creed thus seemed perfect. The West, under the 
guidance of Ambrose, from this time forth recognised the Meletians also as orthodox. 
It was from there (see the Synod of Aquileia 380, under Ambrosius) that the 
proposal emanated that if one of the two anti-bishops in Antioch should die, no 
successor should be chosen, and thus the schism would be healed. The fact that 
the Meletians thus came round to the orthodox standpoint is explicable only when 
we consider the complete changes which had taken place in the political situation 
since the death of Valens. On the involved state of things in the years from 369 
to 378 see the letters of Basil. 70, 89 — 92, 129, 138, 214, 215, 239, 242, 243, 
253 — 256, 263, 265, 266. It was the investigation of the matter by Rade, op, cit. 
pp. 70 — 121, which first threw light on this. On Damasus and Peter of Alex, see 
Socrat. IV. 37, Sozom. VI. 39, Theod. IV. 22. All were agreed in holding Atha- 
nasius in high respect. It was this that kept the combatants together. Gregory 
begins his panegyric (Orat 21) with the words: 'Ad«vi0'/oy exxtv^v aptriiv ixauvi- 
9'Ofiait and in saying this he said what everybody thought. 

* See on Gratian^s religious policy my art. in Herzog's R.-Encykl. s. h. v. 

' Valentinian was the last representative of the principle of freedom in religion, 
in the sense in which Constantine had sought to carry it out in the first and 
Iju-ger half of his reign, and also Julian. 
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the Church as Constantius had done, but to rule it in the spirit 
of rigid orthodoxy. He had himself been baptised * in the year 
380, and immediately after appeared the famous edict which 
enjoined the orthodox faith on all nations. It is, however, in 
the highest degree characteristic of his whole policy that this 
faith is more definitely described as the Roman and Alexandrian 
faith, {>., the new doctrinal orthodoxy of Cappadocia and Asia 
is passed over in silence.' After his entry into Constantinople 
Theodosius took all their churches from the Arians and handed 
them over to the orthodox.' In the year 381 he issued a 
regulation in which he prohibited all heretics from holding 
divine service in the towns. In the same year, however, the 
Emperor summoned a large Eastern Council to meet at Con- 
stantinople, and its resolutions were afterwards regarded as 
ecumenical and strictly binding, though not till the middle of 
the fifth century, and in the West not till a still later date. 
This Council denotes a complete change in the policy of 
Theodosius. His stay in the East had taught him that it was 
necessary for him to recognise as orthodox all who acknow- 
ledged the Nicene Creed however they might interpret it, and 
at the same time to make an attempt to gain over the Mace- 
donians. He had come to see that in the East he must rely 
upon the Eastern form of orthodoxy, the new orthodoxy, that 
he would have to suppress the aspirations of the Alexandrian 
bishops, and that he must do nothing which would have the 
appearance of anything like tutelage of the East by the West. 

^ During a severe illness, by the orthodox bishop of Thessalonica. 

> Impp. Gratianus Valentinianus et Theodosius AAA. ad populum urbis Constan* 
tinop. : ^'CuQctos populos, quos clementiae nostrac regit temperamentum in tali volumus 
religione versari, quam divinum Petrum apostolum tradidisse Romanis religio usque 
ad nunc ab ipso insinuata declarat quamque pontificem Damasum sequi claret et 
Petrum Alexandrise episcopum virum apostolicae sanctitatis, hoc est, ut secundum 
apostolicam disciplinam evangelicamque doctrinam patris et filii et spiritus sancti 
unam deitatem sub pari majestate et sub pia trinitate credamus (this is the Western- 
Alexandrian way of formulating the problem). Hanc legem sequentes Christianorum 
catholicorum nomen jubemus amplecti, reliquos vere demenles vesanosque judicantes 
hseretici dogmatis infamiam sustinere, divina primum vindicta, post etiam motus 
nostri, quern ex caelesti arbitrio sumpserimus, ultione plcctendos" (Cod. Theod. 
XVI. I, 2; Cod. Justin I. i. 

' With the exception of Egypt most of the Churches in the East were at this 
time in the hands of the Arians. 
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This reversal of his policy is shewn most strikingly by the fact 
that Meletius of Antioch was called upon to preside at the 
Council, the very man who was specially suspected by the 
orthodox of the West.* He died shortly after the Council met, 
and first Gregory of Nazianzus, • and then Nectarius of Con- 

1 The relations which existed in the years 378—381 between the East and the 
West (Alexander was closely allied with the latter) are complicated and obscure. 
Their nature was still in all essential respects determined by the continuance of 
the schism in Antioch. The following is certain (i) Theodosius, as soon as he came 
to perceive the true state of things in the Elast, had ranged himself on the side of 
the orthodox there; he wished to suppress Arianism not by the aid of the West 
and of the Alexandrian bishop Peter who was closely allied with Rome and who 
had already acted as if he were the supreme Patriarch of the Greek Church, but 
by the orthodox powers of the East itself. The proof of this is (i) that he trans- 
ferred in a body to Meletius the Arian Churches in Antioch, — Paulinus was shelved; 

(2) that in the E^ict (Cod. Theodos. XVT. i, 3) he does not mention Damasus, but 
on the contrary enumerates the orthodox of the East as authorities (July 30th, 381) 
and this Gwatkin, p. 262, righdy terms an ^^ amended definition of orthodoxy"; 

(3) that he refused to accede to the repeated and urgent demands of the Westerns 
who wished him to setde impartially the dispute at Antioch with due respect to 
the superior claims of Paulinus, and also refused their request for the summoning 
of an Ecumenical Council at Alexandria; (4) that he summoned an EUistem Coun- 
cil to meet at Constantinople without troubling himself in the slightest about the 
West, Rome and Alexandria, made Meletius president of it, heaped honours upon 
him, and sanctioned the choice of a successor after his death, and this in spite of 
the advice of the Westerns that the whole Antiochian Church should now be 
handed over to Paulinus, an advice which had the support of Gregory of Nazian- 
zus himself. Nor can there be any doubt in view of the manner in which the 
Council was summoned to meet, that its original intention was to draw up a 
formula of agreement with the Macedonians. It is certain (11.) that the orthodox 
Fathers who assembled at Constantinople gladly recognised and availed themselves 
of the opportunity thus presented of freeing themselves from the tutelage of 
Alexandria and the West, and of recalling by a distinct act the concessions which 
they had made under compulsion two years previously at Antioch. '^It is in the 
Elast that the sun first rises, it was starting from the East that the God who came 
in the flesh flashed upon the world." By their imited attitude, their choice of 
Flarian as the successor of Meletius, who had died during the Council, by passing 
the third Canon^K)n the importance of the chair of Constantinople — and by 
their rejection of Maximus who was proposed for the chair of Constantinople by 
Alexandria and patronised by Rome and the West, they inflicted the severest pos- 
sible defeat on Alexandria and the West, and specially on the policy of Peter and 
Damasus. It is certain (IIL) finally, that shortly before the Council of Constanti- 
nople, during the Council, and immediately after it rose, the relations between the 
Egyptians and Westerns and the East were of the most strained character, and that 
a breach was imminent. (See the letter in Mansi III., p. 631.) 

^ The choice of him as president (on this and on the general procedure of the 
Council see his Carmen de vita sua) was not any more than that of Meletius 
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stantinople presided over its deliberations. The opposition at 
the Council between the old orthodox party, orthodox in the 
Alexandrian and Western sense, who were few in numbers, 
and the new orthodox party composed of Antiochians, Cappa- 
docians and Asiatics, was of the most pronounced character, 
though we are only partially acquainted with it/ The confusion 
was so great that Gregory of Nazianzus resigned and left the 
Council with the most bitter feelings.' Still union was finally 

approved of by Alexandria and Rome. His support of Paulinus may find its 
explanation in the fact that he aimed at getting into the good graces of Rome 
after he had himself attained the Patriarchate. Gregory had a Tasso-like nature. 
Quite incapable of effecting anything in the sphere of Church government or poli- 
tics, he did not really desire office ; but he wished to have the honour and distinc- 
tion which are connected with office. So long as he did not have office he was 
ambitious, when he had it he threw it away. 

* The Egyptians even went the length of separating themselves from the majority 
at the Council ; they did not approve of the decisions come to by the neo-orthodox ; 

see Theodoret V. 8. 

3 The Egyptian bishops felt it to be intolerable that the Cappadocian and not 
their man, Maximus, should get the position of Patriarch in Constantinople The 
resignation of Gregory of Nazianzus was the price demanded by the Egyptians 
for yielding; see Gregory's farewell address to the Council, Orat. 42. The Canons 
I — 4 of the Council — for these only are in all probability genuine, while those 
which follow belong to the Council of 382 — are strongly anti-Alexandrian and are 
intended to bring down the claims of the Alexandrian which were already pitched 
high. Canon 3 is directed not so much against Rome as against Alexandria (Td» 
(livrot KavTravTivovTrdXtMi eTr/cKOfrov i^X«y rk xptff^tlx rlfC r/fcifC f«fr^ rdv ri)c 
*P«/t£»fC ct/^-xotov, ilk rd tlvctt avrijv veav *pMfiifv). Canon 2 is intended to put a 
stop to the attempt of the Bishop of Alexandria to rule other Eastern Churches. 
But this very Canon plainly proves (cf. the sixth Canon of Nice) that as a matter 
of fact the Bishop of Alexandria had a position in the East which was wholly 
different from that of the other bishops. He only is mentioned in the singular 
number — rov fjiiv *AAe^Avip8tet^ tTta-xoTov , , , tovq ii rifC *AverroXtiQ tTta-icdxovQ . . ; 
^vKetTTOfJLivMv tSv xptv^tiotv r^ ^Avrtox^onv kxK^^ffix . . , roini rlfC ^Atf-zarvifc itotKH" 
ctcoQ i'^ia-KSTOvQ . . . Toi/Q TMC novr<xifc . . . TOVQ rifc SpatKtx^Q, The peculiar position 
of the Alexandrian bishop which the latter wished to develop into a position of 
primacy, was chiefly due to three causes. (It is quite clear that Athanasius and 
Peter wished so to develop it, and perhaps even Dionysius the Great; the inten- 
tion of the Alexandrian scheme to place Maximus on the episcopal seat of Constanti 
nople, was to secure a preponderating influence upon the capital and the imperial 
Church by the aid of this creature of Alexandria.) These three causes were as 
follows; (I) Alexandria was the second city of the Empire and was recognised as 
such in the Church also at least as early as the middle of the third century ; see, 
e.g.^ the conciliar epistle of the great Council of Antioch of the year 268, addressed 
^' to tlie bishops of Rome and Alexandria and to all Catholic churches/' ( Aleximdria 
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secured, although the attempt to win over the Macedonians 
failed. The "150 bishops'* unitedly avowed their adherence 
to the Nicene faith, and, as we are told, accepted in addition 
to this a special explanation of the doctrine of the Trinity in 
which the complete Homousia of the Spirit also was expressed. 
In the first canon containing the decisions, after the ratification 
of the Nicene Creed, Eunomians (Anomeans) Arians (Eudoxians) 
Semi-Arians (Pneumatomachians) Sabellians, Marcellians, Photini- 
ans and Apollinarians were expressly anathematised. The Nicene 
Creed thus gained an unqualified victory so far as its actual 
terms were concerned, but understood according to the inter- 
pretation of Meletius, the Cappadocians, and Cyril of Jerusalem. 
The community of substance in the sense of equality or like- 
ness of substance, not in that of unity of substance, was from 
this time the orthodox doctrine in the East. But the Creed 
which since the middle of the fifth century in the East, and 
since about 530 in the West, has passed for the ecumenical- 
Constantinopolitan Creed, is neither ecumenical nor Constan- 
tinopolitan; for the Council was not an ecumenical one, but 
an Eastern one, and it did not in fact set up any new 

ranks as the second, Antioch as the third city of the Empire in Josephus, de hello 
Jud. 4, II, 5, cf. the chronograph of the year 354, Stryzygowski, Jahrb. d. k. 
deutscheo archaol. Instituts. Supplementary vol., 1888, I., die Kalenderbilder des 
Chronographen v. j. 354, p. 24 f. The chronograph gives the series thus, Rome, 
Alexandria, Constantinople, Treves. Lumbroso, L^Egitto dei Greci e dei Komani, 
1882, p. 86, proves that all the authors of the first to the third centuries agree in 
giving the first place after Rome to Alexandria, see, e.g.^ Dio Chrysostomus, Orat. 
32, I, p. 412: If yh^ WAic vfA^y T^ ^tnyi^u Kui r^ rdTru 'xXtio'rov Vo'ov 3t»^ipti 
KM wtps^mfSQ ixoiiinKreu itvripa rSv virh rdv ffAiov. In the ^* or<io urbium nobilium " 
of Ausonius \^e have for the first time the cities given in the following order: 
Rome, Constantinople, Carthage, Antioch, Alexandria, Treves. So long as Alexandria 
was the second city in the Empire, it was the first city in the East. (2) Alexan- 
<lria had this in common with Rome, that it had no cities in its diocese which 
were of importance in any way. The bishop of Alexandria was always the bishop 
of Egypt (Libya and Pentapolis), as the bishop of Rome was always the bishop 
of Italy. The case was quite otherwise with Antioch and Ephesus; they always 
had important episcopates alongside of them. (3) The lead in the great Arian 
controversy had fallen to the Bishop of Alexandria; he had shewn himself equal 
to this task and in this way had come to be the most powerful ecclesiastic in the 
East. The hints which I have given as to the policy of the Alexandrian Patriarch 
here and in Chap. III. 2, have been further developed in an instructive fashion by 
Rohrbach (die Patriarchen von Alexandrien) in the Preuss. Jahrb. V'^ol. 69, Parts 
I and 2. 

7 
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Creed. This Creed, on the contrary, is the Baptismal Creed of 
the Jerusalem Church which was issued in a revised form soon 
after 362 and furnished with some Nicene formulae and with 
a regula fidei in reference to the Holy Spirit, and which was 
perhaps brought forward at the Council of 381 and approved 
of) but which cannot pass for its creed. How it subsequently 
came to rank as a decision of the Council is a matter regard- 
ing which we are completely in the dark. This much, how- 
ever, is clear, that if this Creed had any connection at all with 
the Council of 381, the neo-orthodox character of the latter is 
thereby brought out in a specially striking vf^y\for the schcalled 
Creed of Constantinople can in fact be taken simply as a for- 
mula of union between orthodox j Semi-Arians, and Pneumato- 
machians. The most contested phrase of the Nicene Creed ** i x 
T^^ GiftTix^ Tou Txrpog'' is wanting in it, and it presents the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit in a form which could not have 
appeared wholly unacceptable even to the Pneumatomachians.^ 

1 On the Creed of Constantinople see my article in Herzog's R.-Encyklop. VIII., 
pp. 212 — 230, which summarises the works of Caspari and particularly of Hort, and 
carries the argument further. The foUowiog facts are certain, (i) The Council of 381 did 
not set up any new creed, but simply avowed anew its adherence to the Nicene 
Creed (Socrat. V. 8, Sozom. VII. 7, 9, Theodoret V. 8, Greg. Naz. ep. 102 [Orat. 52] 
the testimony ofthe Latin and Constantinople Councils of 382). (2)If we take the years 
from 381 to 450, we do not find in any Synodal Act, Church Father, or heterodox 
theologians during that period any certain trace whatsoever of the existence ofthe 
Creed of Constantinople, much less any proof that it was used then as the Creed 
of Constantinople or as the ofHcial Baptismal Creed; it is simultaneously with the 
recognition of the Council of 381 as an ecumenical Council — about 45 1 intheE^ast, 
in the West fifty years later — that the Creed in question, which now emerges, is first 
described as the Creed of Constantinople. (3) It did not, however, then first come into 
existence, but is on the contrary much older ; it is found already in the Ancoratos of 
Epiphanius which belongs to the year 374, and there is no reason for holding that it is 
an interpolation here ; on the contrary (4) the internal evidence goes to shew that it is a 
Nicene redaction of the Baptismal Creed of Jerusalem composed soon after 362. 
The Creed is thus not any extension of the Nicene Creed, but rather belongs to 
that great series of Creeds which sprang up after the Council of Alexandria (362) 
in the second creed-making epoch of the Eastern Churches. At that time the 
opponents of Arianism in the East, now grown stronger, resolved to give expression 
to the Nicene doctrine in connection with the solemn rite of baptism. It was 
possible to do this in three different ways, that is to say either by embodying the 
Nicene catchwords in the old provincial church creeds, by enlarging the Nicene 
Creed for the special purpose of using it as a baptismal Creed, or, finally, by 
sdopting it itself, without alteration, for church use as a baptismal Creed, in spite 
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For this very reason it is certainly out of the question to 
regard the Creed as the Creed of the Council of 381. It did 
indeed assert the complete Homousia of the divine Persons. 
But the legendary process in the Church which attached this 
Creed to that Council performed a remarkable act of justice ; 

of its incompleteness and its polemical character. These three plans were actually 
followed. In the first half of the fifth century the third was the one most widely 
adopted, but previously to this the two first were the favourites. To this series be- 
long the revised Antiochian Confession^ the later Nestorian Creed, the Philadelphiao, 
the Creed in the pseudo-Athanasian ipfitr»t/a tJQ rd ^vf^fio^ov^ the second, longer, 
Creed in the Ancoratus of Epiphanius, the Cappadocian-Armenian, the exposition 
of the Nicene Creed ascribed to Basil, a Creed which was read at Chalcedon and 
which is described as "Nicene." To this class our Creed also belongs. If it be 
compared with the Nicene Creed it will be easily seen that it cannot be based on 
the latter ; if, on the other hand, it be compared with the old Creed of Jerusalem 
(in Cyril of Jerusalem) it becomes plain that it is nothing but a Nicene redaction 
of this Creed. But this is as much as to say that it was probably composed by 
Cyril of Jerusalem. Moreover, its general character also perfectly corresponds with 
what we know of Cyril's theology and of his gradual approximation to orthodoxy. 
(Socrat V. 8, Sozom. VII. 7) "CyriPs personal history presents in various respects 
a parallel to the transition of the Jerusalem Creed into the form of the so-called 
Creed of Constantinople." That is to say, in the Creed which afterwards became 
ecumenical the words of the Nicene Creed "toCt* ho'riv ix t^iq oMuq roC xarpdQ^* 
and the Nicene anathemas are omitted. The christological section accordingly runs 
thus: **KM tti %va. xiipiov 'IifO'tfCy XpivrSv, rhv vlhv roC 0ioC rdv fiovoytv^i^ rdv fx 
ToG verrfidi ytimi^ivTa irp^ xAvrttv tGv cdiUvMv, ^Oq Ik ^«toc, Ofdv ^Aif0<vdv in 0f o0 
dJiii$svo€y ytvviiQivra oh ^oifiQivra^ ifioovvtov rii fretrpt^ it* oZ rk x^vrei iyivtro,** 
From the writings of the Homoiousians and the Cappadocians we can accordingly 
easily gather that the '* t x rifc ohvia^ toC Txrp6^ " presented a far greater difficulty 
to the half- friends of the Nicene Creed than the ifioo^cto^^ for ifiooCvioQ not with- 
ont some show of fairness might be interpreted as Hfioto^ koct* ovc/uv, while on the 
contrary the "fx rSfc olviet^"^ both in what it said and in what it excluded — the 
will, namely — seemed to leave the door open to Sabellianism. It follows also from 
Athan. de Synodis that he considered the *'fx tHfc ohviaQ** as of supreme impor- 
tance; for in a way that is very characteristic of him he observes that ifiooCvio^ 
is equal to Sfioto^^io^ ix r{?( olvia^^ that is, whoever intentionally avows his 
belief in the 6^10069 toQ without the "fx r^c ouvia^** avows his belief in it as a 
Homoiousian. The Christological formula in the Creed of yerusalem^ i.e.^ what was 
later on the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed^ is thus almost homoiousian^ewen although 
it retains the Sfioo^o'io^. It corresponds exactly to the standpoint which Cyril must 
have taken up soon after 362. The same holds good of what the Creed says re- 
garding the Holy Spirit. The words: ^^km tU fd xviCfiei rb Hyiov^ rd Kvptov, rd 
^moxot6¥, rd fx roC xetrpiQ ixwoptvSf^tvov, rd vvv xetrpi km vitft ff-vvxpoa-Kwovfitvov 
Km a'vvioia^6fnyWt rd AaASfaov itk rSiv xpo^tirOy''^ are in entire harmony with the form 
which the doctrine of the Holy Spirit had in the sixties. A Pneumatomachian could 
have subscribed this formula at a pinch ; and just because of this it is certain that 
the Council of 581 did not accept this Creed. We can only coix\«cVvxi«\vq>m \\.^:Axci^ 
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for in tracing back to this Council **an enlarged Nicene Creed** 
without the **fx rrj^ oiftrlx^ rov TXTpo^'\ "of the substance of 
the Father'*, without the Nicene anathemas, and without the 
avowal of the Homousia of the Spirit, and in attesting it as 
orthodox, it, without wishing to do so, preserved the recollec- 
tion of the fact that the Eastern orthodoxy of 381 had really 
been a neo-orthodoxy, which in its use of the word *Ofioov(rto^ did 
not represent the dogmatic conviction of Athanasius. In the 
quid pro quo involved in this substitution of one Creed for 
another, we have a judicial sentence which could not conceiv- 
ably have been more discriminating; but it involves still more 
than that — namely, the most cruel satire. From the fact that in 
the Church the Creed of Constantinople gradually came to be 
accepted as a perfect expression of orthodoxy, and was spoken 
of as the Nicene Creed while the latter was forgotten, it follows 
that the great difference which existed between the old Faith 
and the Cappadocian neo-orthodoxy was no longer understood, 
and that under cover of the 'Ofioou(riog a sort of Homoiousian- 
ism had in general been reached, the view which has really 
been the orthodox one in all Churches until this day. The 
father of the official doctrine of the Trinity in the form in 
which the Churches have held to it, was not Athanasius, nor 
Basil of Cjesarea, but Basil of Ancyra. 
All the same, the thought of the great Athanasius, though in 

to be the Creed of Constantinople (see Hort., pp. 97—106 f. and my article pp. 
225 f., 228 f.). It was probably entered in the Acts of the Council as the Confes- 
sion by which Cyril had proved to the Council that his faith was orthodox and 
which the highly esteemed Epiphanius had also avowed as his. The Bishop of 
Constantinople took it from among the Acts shortly before the year 451 and put 
it into circulation. The desire to foist into the churches a Constantinopolitan Creed 
was stronger in his case than his perception of the defects of this very Creed. It 
was about 530 that the Creed of Constantinople first became a Baptismal Creed in 
the East and displaced the Nicene Creed. It was about the same time that it first 
came into notice in the West, but it, however, very quickly shoved the old Apos- 
tolic Baptismal Creeds into the background, being used in opposition to Germanic 
Arianism which was very widely spread there. On the "filioque" see below. We 
may merely mention the extreme and wholly unworkable hypothesis of the Catholic 
Vincenzi (De process. Spiritus S., Romae, 1878) that the Creed of Constantinople is 
a Greek made-up composition behmging to the beginning of the seventh century, 
a fabrication the sole aim of which was to carry back the date of the rise of the 
heresy of the procession of the Holy Spirit ex fatre solo into the Fourth Century 
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a considerably altered form, had triumphed. Science and the 
revolution which took place in the political world had paved 
the way for its victory; suppressed^ it certainly never could 
have been. 

The Westerns were anything but pleased in the first instance 
with the course things had taken in the East. At Councils held 
at the same time in Rome and Milan, in the latter place under 
the presidency of Ambrose, they had made representations to 
Theodosius and had even threatened him with a withdrawal 
of Church privileges.* But Theodosius answered them in a very 
ungracious manner, whereupon they sought to justify their 
attitude.' The Emperor was prudent enough not to fall in 
with the proposal of the Westerns that an ecumenical Council 
should be summoned to meet at Rome. He followed the policy 
of Constantius also in keeping the Churches of the two halves 
of the Empire separate, as his choice of Rimini and Seleucia 
proves. And by his masterly conduct of affairs he actually 
succeeded in introducing a modus vivendi in the year 382, 
spite of the attempts made to thwart him by his colleague 
Gratian who was led by Ambrose. Gratian summoned a General 
Council to meet at Rome, to which the Eastern bishops were 
also invited. But Theodosius had already got them together 
in Constantinople. They accordingly replied in a letter in which 
they declined the invitation, and its tone which was as praise- 
worthy as it was prudent, helped in all probability to lessen 
the tension between the East and the West. They appealed, 
besides, not only to the decisions of the Council of 381, but 
also to their resolution of 378 in which they had made advances 
to the West,^ and they explained finally that they had adopted 

1 See the letter '•Sanctum" in Mansi III., p. 631. 

2 Sec the letter "Fidei" in Mansi III., p. 630. 

' The important letter is in Theodoret V. 9. It contains a description of the 
persecations which had been endured, of the struggles which still continued, thanks 
that they «c oinMioL (Ukij should have received an invitation to the Council so that 
they may rule along with the West and that it may not rule alone, regret that they 
are prevented from appearing at it; then follows the exposition of the Faith, after 
the despatch of the three envoys had been announced: "What we have suffered 
we suffered for the Evangelical Faith which was settled at Nicoca, retur^)f rifv 
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a recent detailed dogmatic declaration of the Western bishops, 
of Damasus that is, and were ready to recognise the PauU- 
nists in Antioch as orthodox, which meant that they no longer 
suspected them of Marcellianism. * The despatch of three envoys 
to Rome where, besides Jerome, the distinguished Epiphanius 
happened to be just at this time, could not but help towards 

ir/^Ttui ^vvxpicxttv iu' (/v ii6Xiq frori [sic] xpfc^vr^pniv rt oZveev tuu ixd^v^ov 

vloO xect roC dy/ov wvt^fien-oQ, dif A«^^ 0f tfrifr^c rt kou dt/vi/if «c ft»* ohvi*^ fiiS^ roH 
fretrp6(i ^ '''oO vioG km toC iytov frvtCfictroQ xtTTtvofiivtii^ Sfiorifiov rt tv^q i^/ecQ 
Kui o'uvaiiiov riJQ ^ewt^ioQ, f y rptv) rthtlmii vToo'Tda'tff'iv ^yovv rptv) rtKtloK; Tpo- 
o-uxoti^ c^C H'^Tt Tfjv ZeifitAAfov v6vov x^P^^ /^ee^stv o^vyx^OfiivMv rSv ixovrdv^tttv^ 
ilyow rOv I^toTfiTtiiv dvmpovfihotv^ /4if rt fii^v rifv rOv EvvofitavSiv xat ^ApttavSv tuu 
Tlvtviiaro(i»x^^ ^^otff^miix» t^x^'^j "^^ olviu^ if r^^ ^vvtm^ if rifc 6t6rirroi rtii- 
vof^tvMQ Kut ry inLrhrtA km iii.oouvitfi kou 9^vy»liitfi rptdit fitraytvtvripa^ rtvi^ ^ 
KTt9r%Q if irtpoovviov ^6vt»»Q ewxyofiivfi^. The Easterns did not yield anything 
here and yet they expressed their belief in as conciliatory a form as possible since 
they were silent about Marcellus, called SabeUianism a '^ disease", but Arianism a 
"blasphemy". Next follows the reference to the acts of the Councils of 379 and 
381, then an explanation regarding the new appointment to the "as it were newly 
founded Church of Constantinople" and to the bishopric of Antioch where — this is 
directed against Rome and Alexandria — the name Christian first arose. So too the 
recognition of Cyril of Jerusalem, who had suffered so much for the Faith, is 
justified. Jerusalem is called in this connection "the mother of all Churches.'* The 
Easterns at the close beseech the Westerns to give their consent to all this, rifc 
xvfvfietTttnii (JLta'trtvovvm^ dydTrtiQ km toO KvptaKoV (p6^ov, ir&vetv fjth KorewriK- 
/iOvTO^ ecv^pofxhi^ xpoxrdUtav^ rifv H rSv tKKAfia'tSv oiKoiofifjv irportfioripav wosofhroi; 
r<)c Tpdc rbv koS* liva TVfxxadt^a^ if ;c^f<r0C- Then will we no longer say, what is 
condemned by the Apostles: "I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas", 
but we shall all appear as belonging to Christ, who is not divided in us, and will 
with the help of God preserve the body of the Church from division. 

1 The so-called fifth Canon of the Council of 381 (see Rade, pp. 107, 116 f., 
133) belongs to the Synod of 382, as also the sixth; the seventh is later. It runs: 
•jrepi roG rdfiov t£v AutikSiv km rovq ev *Avrio;(^f/a Stfrtitl^dfit^et rovt; fittn iiioKo- 
yoGvrxQ ^eirpbQ Kai vhC km ecytov xvtviietroQ U6rfir». It can only be the Paulinists in 
Antioch who are here referred to. But as regards the Western Tomos we must with 
Rade, op. cit., apparently take it to be the twenty-four Anathemas of Damasus (in Theo- 
doret V. 11.). This noteworthy document, which perhaps originated in the year 381, 
presents in a full and definite way the standpoint of the Westerns in regard to 
the different dogmatic questions. It is specially worthy of notice that the doctrine 
of Marcellus is condemned without any mention being made of its author. The 
ninth anathema is further of importance and also the eleventh: "Ifanyone does not 
confess that the Son is from the Father, 1.^., is bom of His Divine substance, let 
him be accursed." Compare with this the so-called Creed of Constantinople in which 
the tK TfjQ ova-iuQ is wanting. The fulness with which the doctrines of the Incar- 
nation and the Holy Spirit are already treated, is significant 
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the conclusion of a treaty of peace. The opposition to Necta- 
rius of Constantinople and Cyril of Jerusalem was now allowed 
to drop in Rome ; but the Western bishops could not yet bring 
themselves to acknowledge Flavian in Antioch, and, moreover, 
Paulinus, his opponent, was himself present at the Council in Rome. 
There was once more a strong reaction against ApoUinarianism.^ 
If Arianism, or Homoeism, from the time when it ceased 
to enjoy the imperial favour tended rapidly to disappear in 
the Empire, if too it had no fanatic as Donatism had, it was 
nevertheless still a power in the East in 383 ; large provinces 
had still Arian tendencies, the common people ' in them above 
all ; while in the West it had supporters ' in the Empress Jus- 

1 To this period, according to Rade's pertinent conjecture, the work of Damasus 
given in Theodoret V. 10 against Apollinarianism, also belongs. It probably came 
from the pen of Jerome, soon after 382, and gives expression to the supreme self- 
consciousness of the occupant of the chair of Peter. Jerome always flattered Damasus. 

3 The Church historians, Philostorgius in particular, give us some information 
about this, but they do not enter much into particulars. Eunomius kept his ground 
firmly and courageously and declined all compromises. He did not even so much 
as recognise the baptism and ordination of the other Church parties (Philostorg. X. 4). 
The Conciliar epistle of the Easterns of the year 382 (see above) further shews 
what difiiculties the attempt to carry through the Homoousios gave rise to. 

^ See the struggles of Ambrose against Arianism in Upper Italy, which went 
on still the year 388. After the death of his mother, Valentinus II. declared for 
orthodoxy ; see Cod. Theodos. XVI. 5, 1 5. The knowledge that M aximus the usurper had 
owed his large following to the fact of his being strictly orthodox helped to bring 
aboat this decision. The assertion of Libanius that Maximus entered into an alliance 
«vien with the unruly and rebellious Alexandrians is one which is calculated to 
make us reflect. The fact that in the days of Theodosius Ambrose was at the 
head of the Church in the West, probably contributed largely to bring about an 
adjustment of the differences between the Western-Alexandrian and the Cappado- 
cian-neo-orthodox doctrines of the Son. This bishop had learned from Philo, Origen, 
and Basil, and he had friendly intercourse with the last mentioned; but he never 
shewed any interest in or appreciation of the difference between the form of 
doctrine in East and West, and he did not go into the speculations of the theolo- 
gians of the East. It was thus merely in a superficial fashion that he accepted the 
theological science of the East But this very fact was of advantage to him so far 
as his position was concerned; for it meant that he did not separate himself from 
the common sense of the West, while, on the other hand, he had a great respect 
for the Cappadocian theology and consequently was admirably suited for being a 
peace-maker. Ex pro/esso he did not handle the Trinitarian problem ; his formula: 
bear what is essentially the Western stamp, wiihout, however, being pointed against 
the ^Meletians", and in fact, he himself accepted the statement: ^^ nulla est discre- 
pantia divinilatis et operis; non igitur in utroque una persona, sed una substantia 
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tinia and her son. Theodosius was more concerned to win 
over the Arians than to drive them out of the Church. In the 
first years of his reign while shewing a firm determination to- 
establish orthodoxy, he had at the same time followed a sort 
of conciliatory policy which, however, to the honour of the 
Arians be it said, did not succeed. Just as in 381 he invited 
the Macedonians to the Council, so in the year 383 he made 
a further attempt to unite all the opposing parties at a Con- 
stantinopolitan Council and if possible to bring about concord. 
The attempt was sincere — even Eunomius was present — but 
it failed; but it is very memorable for two reasons: (i) 
the orthodox bishop of Constantinople made common cause 
on this occasion with the Novatian bishop, a proof of how 
insecure the position of orthodoxy in the capital itself still was ; ^ 
(2) an attempt was made at the Council to transfer the whole 
question in dispute between orthodox and Arians into the 
region of tradition. The Holy Scriptures were to be dispensed 
with, and the proof of the truth of orthodoxy was to be furnished 
solely by the testimony of the ante-Nicene Fathers to whose 
authority the opposite party must as good Catholics bow. This 
undertaking was a prophecy of the ominous future which was 
before the Church, and proved at the same time that the actual 

est"; but on the other hand: ^'non duo domini, sed unus dominus, quia et pater 
deus et Blius deus, sed unus deus, quia pater in Blio et filius in patre — neverthe-> 
less— unus deus, quia unadeitas" (see Forster, Ambrosius, p. 130). Ambrose did not 
engage in any independent speculations regarding the Trinity, as Hilary did (see Rein- 
kens, op. cit., and Schwane, D G. d. patrist. Zeit, p. 1 50 fT.). The fact, however, that 
in the fourth century the greatest theologian of the West — namely, Jerome, and the 
most powerful ecclesiastical prince of the West, Ambrose, had learned their theology 
from the Greeks, was the most important cause of the final union of EUist and 
West in the matter of the doctrine of the Trinity. Hosius, Julius of Rome, Lucifer 
and Damasus of Rome would not have been able to accomplish the dogmatic 
unity of the two halves of the Empire. As a matter of fact the dogmatic unity did 
not spring from the alliance of AthanasiiLs, Julius, Peter, and Damasus, Alexandria 
and Rome tliat is, but from the alliance of Athanasius, Hilary, Basil, Jerome, and 
Ambrose. 

1 On the Novatians in the East in the Fourth Century and their relations to the 
orthodox, particularly in the city of Constantinople, see my articles s. v, "Nova- 
tian", "sSocrates", in Herzog's R.-Encykl. The Novatians, strange to say, always 
had been and continued to be Nicene. The explanation of this may be found in 
the fact that they originated in the West, or in the fact of their connection with 
the West. 
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interest in the controversy in the East had already once more 
taken a secondary place compared with the conservative interest. 
Nothing grows faster than tradition, and nothing is more con- 
venient when the truth of a proposition has to be defended 
than to fall back on the contention that it has always been so} 
After this Council Theodosius discontinued his efforts in 
favour of union and from this time sought to suppress Arian- 
ism. Ambrose seconded his plans in Upper Italy. The orthodox 
State-Church, which was, however, on the other hand, a Church- 
State, was established. Severe laws were now passed against 
all heretics with the exception of the Novatians.' The State 
had at last secured that unity of the Church which Constantine 
had already striven after. But it was a two-edged sword. It 
injured the State and dealt it a most dangerous wound. Amongst 
the Greeks Arianism died out more quickly than Hellenism. 
Violent schisms amongst the Arians themselves seem to have 
accelerated its downfall,* but the different stages are unknown 

* Soar. V. 10 (Sozom. VII. 12) has given us some information regarding the 
proceedings at the Council of Constantinople in 383. Theodosius wished to have 
an actual conference between the opposing parties. Sisinius, the reader to the 
Novatian bishop Agelius, is then said to have advised that instead of having a 
disputation the matter should be settled simply on the basis of passages from the 
Fathers ; the patristic proof alone was to be authoritative. Socrates tells us that 
with the consent of the Emperor this was actually the course followed, and that 
on the part of the orthodox only those Fathers were appealed to who had lived 
before the Arian controversy. The raising of the question, however, as to whether 
the various parties actually recognised these Fathers as authoritative, produced a 
Babylonian confusion amongst them, and indeed even amongst the members of one 
and the same party, so that the Emperor abandoned this plan of settling the 
dispute. He next collected together Confessions composed by the different parties 
(the bold one composed by Eunomius is still preserved, see Mansi III., p. 646 sq.), 
but rejected them all with the exception of the orthodox one, and ungraciously sent 
the parties home. The Arians, it is said, consoled themselves for the Emperor's 
unkind treatment of them, with the saying that ''many are called but few chosen ". 
This narrative, so far as the particulars are concerned, is too much a made-up 
one to be implicitly trusted. But the attempt to decide the whole question on the 
authority of tradition was certainly made. If we consider how at first both parties 
proceeded almost exclusively on the basis of the Holy Scriptures we can perceive 
in the attempt an extremely significant advance in the work of laying waste the 
Eastern Churches. 

* See Cod. Theodos. XVI. i, 4 of the year 386 and the other laws of Theo- 
dosius and his sons. Things became particularly bad from about 410 onwards. 

* See Sozom. in Books VII. and VIII., especially in VIII. 1. 
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to us. The history of its fortunes amongst the German peoples 
until the seventh century does not fall within the scope of 
this work. The educated laity, however, in the East regarded 
the orthodox formula rather as a necessary evil and as an 
unexplainable mystery than as an expression of their Faith. 
The victory of the Nicene Creed was a victory of the priests 
over the faith of the Christian people. The Logos-doctrine had 
already become unintelligible to those who were not theologi- 
ans. The setting up of the Nicene-Cappadocian formula as the 
fundamental Confession of the Church made it perfectly im- 
possible for the Catholic laity to get an inner comprehension 
of the Christian Faith taking as their guide the form in which 
it was presented in the doctrine of the Church. The thought 
that Christianity is the revelation of something incomprehen- 
sible became more and more a familiar one to men's minds. 
This thought has for its obverse side the adoration of the 
mystery, * and for its reverse side indifference and subjection to 
mystagogues.' The priests and theologians could certainly not 
give the people more than they possessed themselves ; but it is 
alarming to note in the ecclesiastical literature of the Fourth 
Century and the period following how little attention is given 
to the Christian people. The theologians had always the clergy, 
the officials, good society in their minds. The people must 
simply believe the Faith; they accordingly did not live in this 
Faith, but in that Christianity of the second rank which is 

1 Athanasius had already described the whole substance of the Christian religion 
as a " doctrine of the mysteries " — see, e.g.^ his Festival-letters, p. 68 (ed. Larsow). 

- We have here, above all, to remember the attitude taken up by Socrates, 
which is typical of that of the ecclesiastically pious laity of the East. His stand- 
point is — we ought silently to adore the mystery. Whatever the generation the last 
but one before his own has fixed, is for him already holy; but he will have no- 
thing to do with dogmatic disputes in his own time, and one may even find in 
what he says traces of a vague feeling on his part that the laity as regards their Faith 
had in fine been duped by the bishops and their controversies. His agreement with 
what was said by Euagrius in reference to the Trinity (III. 7) is characteristic of 
his position in the matter: Tdtvoi ^pSrx^tQ If yivo^ 'ix'* Kurnyo^oCfiMitov ^ ttioQ If 
iix^ophv }f cuf^^t^tiKdt; ^ rb ex tovtmv vvyTttifitvov olilv H f ti r^t; etytoQ rptdio^ rSit 
Mlpfifiivuv eo'Tt A«/3e7v. o'tux^ TrpovKuvtMu rd UppiiTov. He will have nothing to do 
with oifff'ta and vTrda-ruTiQ. The case too of Procopius of Csesarea illustrates the 
attitude of reserve taken up by the laity in the sixth century to the whole dogmatic 
system of the Church. 
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represented in the legends of the saints, in apocalypses, in 
image-worship, in the veneration of angels and martyrs, in 
crosses and amulets, in the Mass regarded as magical worship, 
and in sacramental observances of all sorts. Christ as the 
hfioov^icg became a dogmatic form of words; and in place of 
this the bones of the martyrs became living saints, and the 
shades of the old dethroned gods together with their worship, 
revived once more. 



APPENDIX. 



THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY GHOST AND OF THE TRINITY. 

I. In the baptismal formula, along with the confession of 
belief in the Father and Son, there had always been from early 
times a confession also of belief in the Holy Spirit. This belief 
expressed the thought that Christianity has within it the Spirit 
of the Father — the Spirit of Christ — the living, illuminating, 
divine principle. The Spirit is the gift of God. But after the 
Montanist controversies the combination of Spirit and Church, 
Spirit and individual Christians came to have a secondary place 
in regular theological thought. The World-Church and its theo- 
logians busied themselves instead with the Spirit in so far as it 
spoke through the prophets, in so far as it had before this 
brooded "over the waters", in so far as it descended on Christ 
at His baptism, etc. — though this soon became a minor point — 
or took part in His human origin. But there was quite an 
accumulation of difficulties here for rational theology. These 
difficulties lay (i) in the notion itself, in so far as Tvev^x also 
described the substance of God and of the Logos; (2) in the 
impossibility of recognising any specific activity of the Spirit in 
the present; (3) in the desire to ascribe to the Logos rather 
than to the Spirit the active working in the universe and in 
the history of revelation. The form of the Spirit's existence, its 
rank and function were accordingly quite uncertain. By one 
the Holy Spirit was considered as a gift and as an impersonal — 
and therefore also an unbegotten — power which Christ had 
promised to send and which consequently became an actual 
fact only after Christ's Ascension ; by another as a primitive 
power in the history of revelation; by a third as an active 
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power in the world-process also. Others again attributed to it 
a personal existence misled by the expression ** the Paraclete *'. 
Of these some regarded it as a created divine being, others as 
the highest spiritual creature made by God, the highest angel ; 
others again as the second Tpo(3o^ri or "derivatio" of the Father, 
and thus as a permanently existing Being sharing in the God- 
head itself; while once more others identified it with the eternal 
Son Himself. There were actually some too who were inclined 
to regard the Spirit, which is feminine in Hebrew, and which 
was identified with the ** Wisdom ** of God, as a female principle. * 
The views held regarding its rank and functions also were 
accordingly very different. All who regarded the Spirit as personal, 
subordinated it to the Father and probably also as a rule to 
the Son when they distinguished it from the latter, for the 
relation of Father and Son did not seem to permit of the 
existence of a third being of the same kind, and, besides, Christ 
had expressly said that he would send the Spirit, and therefore 
it looked as if the latter were His servant or messenger. The 
other idea that the Logos is the organ of the Spirit or Wisdom 
is very rarely met with. This or an idea similar to it was the 
one reached by those who distinguished between the impersonal 
Logos or Wisdom eternally inherent in God and the created 
Logos or Wisdom, and then identified the divine in Christ with 
the latter. As to its functions, we meet with no further specu- 
lations regarding their peculiar nature after the attempts of the 
Montanists to define them, until a very much later date when 
at last theologians had learned to commit a special department 
of the mysteries to the care of the Spirit. All that was mean- 
while said regarding the activity of the Spirit in the world- 
process, in the history of revelation, in regeneration, including 
illumination and sanctification, was of a wholly vague kind, and 
was frequently either the expression of perplexity or of exegetical 
learning, but never gave evidence of any special theological 
interest in the question. We must not, however, overlook the fact 
that in Church theology in its oldest form as we see it in Irenacus 

1 The fact that in the original draft of the Apostolical Constitutions (II., 26) a 
parallel is drawn between the deaconess and the Holy Spirit is perhaps connected 
with this too. 
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and TertuUian, we find an attempt made to give to the Spirit, 
which had necessarily to be ranked as a being of special dignity 
within the Godhead, an immanent relation to the Father and 
the Son. The passages in Irenseus referring to the Spirit are 
of special importance, though TertuUian was the first to call 
Him " God **. One can trace within theology a well-marked line 
of development running from Justin through TertuUian to Origen.* 
After Sabellius, starting from totally different premises, had by 
his speculations drawn attention to the Holy Spirit, Origen 
here too supplied a definite conception on the subject just as 
he had in connection with the doctrine of the Logos. While 
admitting the want of any certainty in what was given by tradi- 
tion, he treated tAe doctrine of the Holy Spirit entirely accarding^ 
to the analogy of the doctrine of the Logos, and even demanded 
that it should be so treated. The Holy Spirit forms part of the 
Godhead, it is a permanently existing divine Being, but it is at 
the same time a creature, and a creature, in fact, which occupies 
a stage lower than the Son, because it, like everything created, 
has come into being by the Son or Logos. The sphere of its 
activity is correspondingly smaller than that of the Son. Origen 
declared that intensively it was more important, but he did not 
give this its due value, since for him the categories of magnitude, 
space, and causality were in the last resort the highest.' The 
fact that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit was treated in Tertul- 
lian (adv. Prax.) and Origen in a way perfectly analogous to 
that followed in the case of the doctrine of the Logos, is the 
strongest possible proof that there was no specific theological 
interest taken in this point of doctrine. ' Nor was it different in 

1 But it is only in so far as Origen teaches the pre-temporal "processio" of 
the Spirit that his doctrine betokens an advance on that of TertuUian, who still 
essentially limits the action of the Spirit to the history of the world and of revela- 
tion. By the " unius substantive " which he regards as true of the Spirit also, Ter- 
tuUian comes nearer the views which finally prevailed in the Fourth Century than 
Origen. For the remarkable formula used by Hippolytus in connection with the 
Spirit, see Vol. II., p. 261. 

2 On the doctrine of the Holy Spirit before Origen and in Origen see Vol. 11. 
passim, Kahnis, L. vom. h. Geist, 1847, Bigg, The Christian Platonists, 171 sq., 
Nit2sch, pp. 289 — 293. 

' It is in Iremcus alone that we find indications of any specific speculation 
regarding the Holy Spirit. 
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the period following. The Arian and the Arianising formulae of 
the Fourth Century still at least embody the attempt to state 
in reference to the Spirit what, according to the old Church 
tradition, describes the character of its active working, little as 
that is; the pompous formula of orthodoxy, however, merely 
gives expression to the general thought that there is no foreign 
element in the Godhead, and shews, moreover, that the doctrine 
of the hypostasis of the Holy Spirit was already beginning to 
be an embarrassing one for the Church. 

The doctrine of Origen that the Holy Spirit is an individual 
hypostasis and that it is a created being included within the 
sphere of the Godhead itself, found only very partial accept- 
ance for more than a century. And even in the cases in which, 
under the influence of the baptismal formula, reference was 
made to a Trinity in the Godhead — which came to be more 
and more the practice, — the third Being was still left in the 
vague, and, as at an earlier period, we hear of the promised 
gift of the Holy Spirit. Nevertheless the philosophical theolo- 
gians became more and more convinced that it was necessary 
to assume the presence not merely of a threefold economy in 
the Godhead, but of three divine beings or substances. In the 
first thirty years after the commencement of the Arian contro- 
versy, the Holy Spirit is scarcely ever mentioned,^ although the 
Lucianists and consequently Arius too regarded it as indeed a 
divine hypostasis, but at the same time as the most perfect 
creature, which the Father had created through the Son and 
which therefore was inferior to the Son also in nature, dignity, 
and position.' In their Confessions they kept to the old simple 
tradition: vivreuofiev kx) sU to Trvsufix to xyiov^ ro iig Trxpxy.K'^fTiv 
xx) xyixfffiov Kx) T6>^iu(Tiv ToTg TrtTrsvovtrt iiiofievov,^ " and we believe 

> See Basil., ep. 125 : 6 ii wtpi rod frvt^iieeroQ x6yoi f v xeipaipofi^ xtireu^ olit- 
fuB^ H^tyyaffta^ c^Mrtff/c, iik rd fiii3iru rdrg xMiw^tr^eu rd X^r^fix^ i.e.^ at the 
time of the Nicene Council 

3 See above, p. 19. The view of Eunomius is representativeof the whole group; 
see the documents which originated with him and Basil c. Eunom. III. 5. Epipha- 
nins has pithily sunmiarised the Arian doctrine (11. 69 c. 56): rd Hytov irvtOfiu 
kt/o'Iam ir^¥ KrhiictrSi ^ctvtv tlveu hk rd iik roG uloC rk ^dvr» ytytv^o'^eu 
(John I. 3). 

' See the so-called Confession of Lucian, 1.^., the Second Creed of Antioch.; 
cf. besides the third and fourth formulae of Antioch^ the so-caW^^ ^^ttsvviNs^ q\. 
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in the Holy Spirit given to believers for consolation, and sancti- 
fication, and perfection.'* They recognised three graduated 
hypostases in the Godhead. The fact that Athanasius did not 
in the first instance think of the Spirit at all, regarding which 
also nothing was fixed at Nicaea, is simply a proof of his intense 
interest in his doctrine of the Son. The first trace of the 
emergence of the question as to the Spirit is found, so far as I 
know, in the Anathemas (20 ff.) of the very conservative Creed 
of the Eusebian Council of Sirmium (351). Here the identifica- 
tion of the Holy Spirit with the unbegotten God and with the 
Son, as also the designation of it as [lepog rov Trxrpoq i} roZ viov^ 
(part of the Father and of the Son,) are forbidden. * It was 
towards the end of the fifties that Athanasius directed his 
attention to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and he at once 
took up a firm position. ' If the Holy Spirit belongs to the 
Godhead it must be worshipped, if it is an independent being 
then all that holds good of the Son holds good of it a/so, for 
otherwise the Triad would be divided and blasphemed and the 
rank of the Son too would again become doubtful — this is for 
him a conclusive argument. There can be nothing foreign, 
nothing created in the Triad which is just the one God (oAjj 
rpixg sli; Seog fVr/>). Athanasius was not only able to adduce 
a number of passages from Scripture in support of this assertion, 
but he also endeavoured to verify his view by a consideration 
of the functions of the Holy Spirit. The principle of sanctifica- 
tion cannot be of the same nature as the beings which it sancti- 
fies; the source of life for creatures cannot itself be a creature; 

Sardica — a proof that the orthodox theologians of the West had not yet given 
attention to the question; their statement: Tio-ret/o^ev rdv ^ap^xAifrov, rd Siyioif 
'JTvtCliety (Iwtp iifuv cevrd^ 6 xvptof x«< i^tfyye/^eero xai 'ifrtfd,4ffv' km toCto xtv- 
rtvofitv frtii^U'^y K»i roCro ou ici'jrovUvy «AA' 6 UvipvTOQ, if it has been correctly 
handed down, shews, besides, a highly suspicious want of clearness; further the formula 
macrostich., the formuloe of Philippopolis and the later Sirmian and Homoean 
formulae; in the formula of 357 we have '•'spiritus paracletus per filium est" 

* The theology of Marcellus might certainly have drawn the attention of the 
theologians to the doctrine of the Spirit; for Marcellus discussed this doctrine 
although not with fulness; see Zahn, op. cit., p. 147 ff. According to Marcellus 
the Spirit proceeds from the Father anc/ from the Logos, and forms part of the 
divine substance; its special work does not, however, begin till after that of the Son. 

- See Athanas. ad Serap. 
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he who is the medium whereby we enter into fellowship with 
the Divine nature must himself possess this nature. * On the 
other hand» He who works as the Father and the Son work, 
or to put it more accurately, He who bestows one and the 
same grace — for there is only one grace, namely, that of the 
Father through the Son in the Holy Spirit — is part of the 
Godhead, and whoever rejects Him separates himself from the 
Faith generally. Thus everything is really already expressed 
in the baptismal formula; for without the Holy Spirit it would 
be destroyed, since it is the Spirit who throughout completes 
or perfects what is done. The personality of the Spirit is simply 
presupposed by Athanasius in the indefinite form in which he 
also presupposed the personality of the Son. The attempts to 
distinguish the peculiar nature of the activity of the Spirit from 
that of the Father and the Son did not indeed get beyond 
empty words such as perfection, connection, termination of 
activity, etc. The question as to why the Son could not do 
all this Himself, and why, if there was here a third, the exist- 
ence of a Fourth was not also possible, was left unanswered. 
It is necessary to believe in the Trinity as handed down by 
tradition: "and it is manifest that the Spirit is not one being 
of the many nor an angel [one of many], but one unique being, 
or rather. He belongs to the Logos who is one, and to God 
who is one, and is also of the same substance*' (x^/ ouyi ci^yi^ov, 
on owK loTi rav 'TroXXcov to ^vsvfjt^x^ ^AA' oifH xyye^oq^ ^AA' %v h. 
fiiXKov Vs Totj Xiyov evhg ovTog TSiov kx) tov Ssov hog hrog TBiov 
Kx) ifMov^iiv hriv),^ The "Tropicists" as he calls those who 
teach erroneous doctrine in reference to the Holy Spirit, are in 
his view no better than the Arians. 



1 Passages op. cit., above all, I. 23, 24: ei kt/o'/iu ii Jjv rd ^vtCfiet rd Uytovy 
eifK Uv r/( iv aur^ iitrovviu rod BtoO yivotro v^yLiv ^AA* If 'dpa Krivtiart liiv 
a-vniXTSfttBa, ixxdrptot d) rffc &si»i ^CviVQ e'yiv6f4,t$ait ^^ xark fxffiiv cevT*ii /itfri- 
;)<0yrffc . . . W 3) r$ toC Tvtijf4,»roQ fd.trovo'/ec yivdfitda xotvwoi 6tfet(; ^vvtuQ^ ii»hoir' 
ytv T/c Kiym¥ ri TveGf4.a t^c XTta-riiQ ^t/o-f«c» *c») fiij tJJc roC 0toC' $ik toGto ykp 
Kou <v ok y/vtTM oZroi $iOTotoGvrxr el $i 6toxott7y ovk xf4,^t^o?kOVt Uri ii tovtou 
^^9t^ BioG ha-rt, 

^ Ad Serap. I. 27. Athanasius also appeals in support of this belief to the 
tradition of the Catholic Church (c. 28 sq.), though he is able to construe it ideally 
only and does not quote any authorities. 
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The letters of Athanasius to Serapion of Thmuis were called 
forth by the complaints of this bishop about the intrigues of 
those who taught false doctrine regarding the Holy Spirit. As 
a matter of fact, amongst the Semi-Arians the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit was now purposely developed in opposition to the 
Homousia. It was in particular the highly esteemed chief of 
the Thracian Semi-Arians, Macedonius, at a later date the deposed 
bishop of Constantinople, who defended the doctrine that the 
Spirit is a creature similar to the angels, a being subordinate 
to the Father and the Son and in their service/ It is worth 
noting with regard to these Semi-Arians that the more their 
common opposition to the Homoeans and Anomoeans drove 
them to side with the Nicaeans the more firmly they stuck to 
their doctrine of the Spirit. It looked as if they wished to 
preserve in their doctrine of the Holy Spirit the Conservativism 
which they had had to abandon as regards the doctrine of the 
Son. It was at the Synod of Alexandria (362) that the orthodox 
first took up the definite position with regard to this question 
that whoever regards the Holy Spirit as a creature and separates 
it from the substance of Christ, in so doing divides up the 
Holy Trinity, gives a hypocritical adherence to the Niccne 
Faith, and has merely in appearance renounced Arianism. ^ But 
what was thus firmly established by the Alexandrians by no 
means at once became law for the orthodox in the East The 
statements regarding the Spirit " were indeed further amplified 

1 On Macedonius see the articles in the Diction, of Chr. Biogr. and in Herzog's 
R.-Encykl, and in addition Gwatkin, pp. 160 — 181, 208. The doctrine is given 
in Athan. ad Serap. I. I f. Socrat. II. 45, 38, Sozom. IV. 27, etc., Basil, ep. 251, 
Theodoret. U. 6. The Macedonians laid stress on the difference between the par- 
ticles cx« ^ii, Iv, as used of the hypostases, and emphasised the fact that the Holy 
Scripture does not describe the Holy Spirit as an object of adoration, and pointed 
out that the relation of Father and Son did not admit of a third. What the rpfm 
^/dtdifxir of the Macedonians was (see Gregor. Naz. Orat. 31. 7), I do not know. 

3 See Athan., Tom. ad Antioch. 3, see also 5: rb Uytov ^vtGfJLa ou Krh-fdMom 
%ivov ^AA' 'Utov Kcu »ii»iptrov t^q ovo'/at toG vloO xeu roO fpetrp6(i. 

• The formula of the revised Creed of Jerusalem, /./., the later Creed of Con- 
stantinople, is characteristic. It only demands the complete adoration and glorifying 
of the Spirit along with the Father and Son, but otherwise confines itself to general 
predicates : " to xvftov^ rd ^mo^otov^ rb ix roG T«rpdc eKJroptv6fUvo¥, to AmXfjo'mv 
hk tSv vpo^ifTSiv,-^ These are undoubtedly of a very exalted kind and seem also 
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in subsequent years in connection with the remodelling of the 
old Confessions, but amongst the Homoiousians who were be- 
coming Homousians, the greatest uncertainty continued to prevail 
up till 380. The thirty-first oration of Gregory of Nazianzus 
which was coinf>osed at that time, proves this/ Meanwhile it 
was just the Cappadocians who did most towards getting the 
orthodox conception naturalised in the Church, namely, Basil 
in his work against Eunomius (lib. III.) and in the tractate '' de 
spiritu sancto/' Gregory of Nazianzus in several of his orations 
(3 1' 3/9 44)» ^^d Gregory of Nyssa in his amplifications of 
Trinitarian doctrine. They had apparently learned something 
from the letters of Athanasius ad Serap., for they repeat his 
arguments and give them more formal development. But neither 
in Basil nor in Gregory of Nazianzus is there the stringency 
which marks the thought of Athanasius. The absence of any 
tangible tradition exercised a strong influence ' on them, and 
at bottom they are already satisfied — Basil at any rate— with 
the avowal that the Spirit is not in any sense a creature.' 

to exclude the idea of the dependence of the Spirit on the Son, but nevertheless 
they do not get the length of the complete Homousia. 

1 He writes, ''Of the wise amongst us some consider the Holy Spirit to be an 
energy, others a creature, others God, while others again cannot make up their 
minds to adopt any definite view out of reverence for Scripture, as they put it, 
because it does not make any very definite statement on the point. On this 
account they neither accord to Him divine adoration nor do they refuse it to 
Hinu and thus take a middle road, but which is really a very bad path. Of those 
again who hold Him to be God, some keep this pious belief to themselves, while 
others state it openly. Others to a certain degree measure the Godhead since like 
us they accept the Trinity, but they put a great distance between the three by 
maintaining that the first is infinite in substance and power, the second in power, 
but not in substance, while the third is infinite in neither of these two respects." 
For the details see Ullmann, p. 264 f.; at pages 269 — 275 he has set forth 
the doctrine of Gregory regarding the Holy Spirit, together with the Scriptural 
proofs. 

* Gregory of Nazianzus has consequently (Orat. 31.2) to begin by remarking 
that he had been accused of introducing a Stb^ iivoQ xm iiypa^Q. He himself 
practically admits the want of any explicit Scriptural proof, and has recourse to 
the plea (c 3) that ''love of the letter is a cloak for impiety.^^ Basil undoubtedly 
appealed (de s. s. 29) to Irenxus, Clemens Alex., Origen, and Dionysius of Rome 
in defence of his doctrine, but he felt all the same that there was little evidence 
in support of it Gregory made a similar admission. 

' Cf. also the remarkable words of Gregory of Naz. Vol. III., p. 23P. The striking 
utterances of the Cappadocians regarding the letter of HoVf Sci\^\»i«^ Xxudiv^CvoxsL 
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Gregory of Nyssa as an Origenist and speculative Trinitarian 
carried the doctrine further. * As the theologians were at a loss 
how to accord to the Spirit a peculiar mode of being in 
relation to the Father, they hit upon the plan of attributing 
to it» following some passages in St John, eternal sending 

keiygma, and dogma all owe their origin to the troublesome situation created by 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. The Greeks of later dajrs no longer found them- 
selves in such a predicament of this kind, and consequently they did not require 
to repeat the bold statements regarding tradition. 

> See also the work of Didymus, xt^t rpid^o^^ edid. Mingarelli, particularly the 
Second Book, c. 6 sq., written about 380, which contains the fullest Fourth Century 
proof of the complete Godhead of the Holy Spirit which we possess. Previous to 
this Didymus had already composed a tractate '^ de spiritu sancto '\ Of special interest 
further is the ** o/icovfl^/« ", that is, the paedagogic or politic reticence which the 
Cappadocians permitted themselves and others in connection with the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit According to Gregory of Naz. God Himself merely indicated 
the Godhead of the Holy Spirit in the N. T. and did not plainly reveal it till 
later on in order not to lay too great a burden on men (!) — a theory which over- 
throws the whole Catholic doctrine of tradition. It is thus also permitted to the 
faithful now to imitate this divine ^ economy " and to bring forward the doctrine 
of the Spirit with caution and to introduce it gradually. " Those who regard the 
Holy Spirit as God are godly men illuminated with knowledge, and those who 
say that He is God^ when this is done in presence of well-disposed hearers,^ have 
something heroic about them; but if it be done in presence of the vulgar-minded 
it shews that they do not possess the true teaching wisdom (c/ ^\ ranctnol^^ ovk 
elxovofxtKoi), because they are casting their pearls into the mud, or are giving strong 
meat instead of milk," and so on (Orat. 41.6). Gregory defends the conduct of 
Basil also, who, watched by the Arians in his lofty post in Caesarea, guarded 
against openly calling the Holy Spirit **God" because the yv^w^ ^vij that the 
Holy Spirit is God would have cost him his bishopric. (Orat. 43.68.) He acknow- 
ledged the Godhead of the Spirit "economically** only, i.e.y when the time was 
suitable for so doing. He was sharply blamed for this conduct by the rigidly 
orthodox clerics, as Gregory tells us (Ep. 26, al. 20). They complained that while 
Basil expressed himself admirably regarding the Father and the Son, he tore away 
the Spirit from the divine fellowship as rivers wash away the sand on their banks 
and hollow out the stones; he did not frankly confess the truth, but acted rather 
from policy than from truly pious feeling, and concealed the ambiguity of his 
teaching by the art of speech. Gregory who was regarded as a suspected person 
himself, stood up for his friend; a man, he said, occupying such an important 
post as Basil did, must surely proceed with some prudence and circumspection in 
proclaiming the truth (/SiAriov olxovofxtiQiivM rifv iAifdeiav) and make some con- 
cession to the haziness of the spirit of the time so as not to still further damage 
the good cause by any public pronouncement. The difference between Athanasius 
and the religious-orthodox on the one hand^ and the theological-orthodox on the 
other, comes out here with special clearness. Athanasius would have indignantly 
rejected that " oixcvo^ifdif vow r^v cc\vi6ft»v*\ because he did not regard God Him- 
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forth {sxTsfirptq) and procession {iKTripev^tg), Just as in the 
second century the begetting of Christ whereby he came to 
exist on this earth had been made into a super-terrestrial 
begetting then became an eternal begetting, while the <* being 
begotten *' next came to be regarded as the supreme character- 
istic of the second hypostasis, so in the fourth century an 
^* eternal sending" of the Spirit was made out of the promised 
^'sending" of the Holy Spirit and was regarded as descriptive 
of the essential characteristic of the third hypostasis within 
the Holy Trinity. Nowhere can the work of imaginative con- 
ception be more plainly recognised than here. Behind a history 
already in itself a wonderful one, and the scene of which is 
laid partly in the Godhead and partly within humanity, there 
was put by a process of abstraction and reduplication a second 
history the events of which are supposed to pass entirely within 
the Godhead itself. The former history is to get its stability through 
the latter which comprises "the entire mystery of our Faith." 

The matter was much more quickly settled in the West. 
Hilary, it is true, was anything but clear as regards doctrine, 
but this was merely because he had eaten of the tree of Greek 
theology. The general unreasoned conviction in the West was 
that the Holy Spirit, belief in whom was avowed in the Apostles* 
Creed, is the one God likewise. 

When the question as to the personality of the Spirit emerged, 
it was as quickly settled that it must be a persona, for the 
nature of God is not so poor that His Spirit cannot be a 
person. — (It has to be noted that persona and our ** person " 
are not the same thing.) The views of Lactantius again on this 
point were different. Since the year 362 the orthodox at several 
Councils in the West and then in Asia had pronounced in favour of 

self as a politician or a pedagogue, who acts xax* olKovof^fen^ but as the Truth. 
If he had ever acted as the Cappadocians did, the HomoeaDs would have been 
the victors. Still, on the other hand, we ought not to judge the Cappadocians too 
severely. As followers of Origen they regarded the loftiest utterances of the Faith 
as Science \ but Science admits, in fact often demands a pedagogic and economic 
or accommodating method of procedure. Just as Basil made a distinction between 
xiff^fiMTX and iSyiiatrx^ so Gregory (Orat. 40) concluded his Decalogue of Faith 
with the words: *ix*^^ ^0^ fivo-Tttpiov rk 'ix^opeCt xxt rut^ rSiv iroKXSv ixout^ 
clfx iwdf^irra' rk H Ux^et ^Icct fi«6tia-iiit rif; rptdioQ Xdc/><^0/^ev)fC, ^ xeu Kpv(pfi^ 
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the complete Godhead of the Spirit ' in opposition to the Arians, 
as we see from the Confession of Eunomius, and also to the 
Pneumatomachians. ' The big Eastern Council summoned to meet 
at Constantinople in 381 by Theodosius orginally included 
thirty-six Macedonians amongst its members. But they could 
not be got to assent to the new doctrine of the Holy Spirit^ 
spite of all the imperial efforts made to win them over. They 
were accordingly compelled to leave the Council.' The latter 
reaffirmed the Nicene Creed, but gave to it a detailed dogmatic 
explanation which has not been preserved, in which the complete 
homousia of the Spirit was avowed, and in the same way the 
first canon of the Council passes condemnation on the Semi- 
Arians or " Pneumatomachians **. * The pronouncements of the 
years following confirmed the final result; see the epistle of the 
Council of Constantinople of 382,' but above all, the anathemas 
of Damasus. * The doctrine of the homousia of the Spirit from 
this time onward was as much a part of orthodoxy as the 
doctrine of the homousia of the Son. But since according to 

^ Their leaders, in addition to Macedonius, were Eustathius of Sebaste^ Eleu- 
sius of Cyzikus, and probably also Basil of Ancynu In Marathonius of Nicomedia 
the party had a member who was held in high honour both because of his 
position and his ascetic life. The Macedonians in general made a deep impres- 
sion on their contemporaries by their ascetic practices and by their determined 
struggle against the Homoeans. In the countries on the Hellespont they were the 
most important party. 

> The most important utterances are the Epistle of the Alexandrian Council or 
363, the declarations of the Westerns under Damasus in the years 369, 376, 377^ 
the resolution of an Illyrian Council, (given in Theodoret IV. 9), the Council at 
Antioch in 379, which is decisive as regards the East in so far as those present 
avowed their belief in the Western doctrine including the doctrine of the Spirit. 
Compare, besides, the Confession of Basil (Hahn, §121): fiawrt^ofiiv </; rpidia 
6iiooiviov^ that of Epiphanius in the Ancorat. (374): TvtGfJta UKrirrw, and that 
produced by Charisius (Hahn, § 144) : ^vtGiia SfAoova-tov icetrpl km vii^, 

5 See Socr. V. 8; Sozom. VII. 7, 9; Theodoret V. 8. 

* It follows from a communication of the Council held at Constantinople in 
382, that the Council issued a "tomus'* on the doctrine of the Trinity. That the 
formula in reference to the Holy Spirit which is given in the so-called Creed of 
Constantinople, did not proceed from the Council of 381 and cannot have proceeded 
from it, since it is not sufficiently different from the view of the Macedonians, 
has been shewn above, p. 93. 

* Theodoret V. 9. 

* C. 16 f., see Theodoret V. 11. 
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the Greek way of conceiving of the matter, the Father continued 
to be regarded as the root of the Godhead, the perfect homousia 
of the Holy Spirit necessarily always seemed to the Greeks to 
be called in question whenever he was derived from the Son 
also. He consequently seemed to be inferior to the Son and 
thus to be a grandchild of the Father, or else to possess a 
double root. Then, besides, the dependence of the Spirit on the 
Son was obstinately maintained by the Arians and Semi-Arians on 
the ground that certain passages in the Bible supported this view, 
and in the interest of their conception of a descending Trinity 
in three stages. Thus the Greeks had constantly to watch and 
see that the procession of the Spirit from the Father alone 
was taught, and after the revised Creed of Jerusalem became 
an ecumenical Creed, they had a sacred text in support of their 
doctrine, which came to be as important as the doctrine itself. 

II. The Cappadocians * and their great teacher, ApoUinaris 
of Laodicea, * before them, reached the doctrine of the Trinity, 
which remained the dominant one in the Church, though it 
always continued to be capable of being differently restated by 

1 Athanasius prepared the way in his letters ad Serapionem. 

3 As is proved by his correspoDdence with Basil and as his own writings shew, 
ApoUinaris was the first who completely developed the orthodox doctrine of the 
Trinity. He was, however, more strongly influenced by Aristotle than the Cappa- 
docians were, and accordingly in his case the conception of the one divine substance 
was a shade nearer the idea of a mere generic conception than with them, although 
he too was in no way satisfied with the genuine conception (see above p. 84). 
ApoUinaris further retained the old image of »yy^^ ^kt/c, ffA<oc, not, however, as 
it would appear, in order by it to illustrate the unity, but rather the difference in 
the greatness of the persons (tc^i r^tai. 12, 17). (The Logos had already a side 
turned in the direction of finitude.) His followers afterwards directly objected to 
the doctrine of the Cappadocians and vice versa. We are now better acquainted with 
Apollinaris^s doctrine of the Trinity than formerly, since DrSseke (Ztschr. f. K.- 
Gesch. VI., p. 503 flf.) has shewn it to be very probable that the pseudo-Justinian 
"EMit^t^ Tiirrftfc ^ot xtpt rptHo^ is by him, and that the detailed statements of 
Gregory of Nazianzus in the first letter to Kledonius refer to this work (op. cit., 
p. 515 if.). From the work, Kark iiipo^ wta-riQ^ which Caspar! has rightly claimed 
for ApoUinaris (Alte und neue Quellen, 1879, P* ^5 ^O? ^.nd which represents a 
dogmatic advance as compared with the tractate Ttpt rptHo^^ it likewise follows 
that ApoUinaris is to be reckoned amongst the founders of the orthodox doctrine 
of the Trinity, — also because of his advanced doctrine of the Holy Spirit in which 
he teaches the homousia — and that in fact he ought to be called the very first 
of these. 
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Still active in the Church, the Holy Spirit, are the Godhead 
themselves/ The Cappadocians were pupils both of Origen* 
and of Athanasius. This fact explains their doctrinal system. 
Before them, however, there had been a theologian in the 
ancient Church who had come under influences wholly similar 
to those which had affected them, and who because of this, also 
anticipated in a striking way their formulae when he saw that 
he must amplify the doctrine of God. This was Tertullian. 
Tertullian*s theology was dependent on the one hand on Justin 
and the Apologists^ and on the other on Irenaeus, but besides 
this the modalistic Monarchiamsm which at that time held sway 
in the West and which he combatted, exercised a strong in- 
fluence upon him. Consequently the conditions under wnich 
Tertullian composed his work ** adv. Praxean " were, mutatis mu- 
tandis, the same as those by which the Cappadocians were sur- 
rounded, and they accordingly led to a similar result, so that 
we may say: the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity already 
announced its presence ei'en in its details, in Tertullian — and 
only in him and in his pupil Novatian.^ Did not Hosius carry 
it into the East? (See above p. 57.) 

* Gregory designates as opponents of the correct doctrine of the Trinity (1) the 
Sabellians, (2) the Arians, (3) — this is extremely remarkable — the hyper-orthodox 
who teach the doctrine of three Gods equal in substance (0/ Ikyuv v»p* iniiv 6p66- 
io^ot^ Orat. 2, 37). The true orthodoxy is always represented as the middle-path. 
For details, see UUmann, pp. 232 — 275. 

- The theology of Origen was transplanted into the Pontus country by Grego- 
rius Thaumaturgus. It is thus that Marcellus also probably became acquainted with 
it and combatted it. 

* Owing to the importance of the matter it may be allowable here to go back 
again to Tertullian (see Vol. ii., p. 258 f.). The crude part of his doctrine and the 
points in which it diverges from Cappadocian orthodoxy are indeed sufficiently 
obvious. Son and Spirit proceed from the Father solely in view of the work of 
creation and revelation; the Father can send forth as many '^ officiales " as He 
chooses (adv. Prax. 4) ] Son and Spirit do not possess the entire substance of the 
Godhead, but on the contrary are " portiones " (9) ; they are subordinate to the Father 
<minores); they are in fact transitory manifestations: the Son at last gives every- 
think back again to the Father; the Father alone is absolutely invisible, and though 
the Son is indeed invisible too, He can become visible and can do things which 
would be simply unworthy of the Father, and so on. All these utterances along 
with other things shew that Tertullian was a theologian who occupied a position 
between Justin and Origen. But the remarkable thing is that at the same time we 
have a view in a highly developed form which coincides with the Cappadocian 
view, and — this u genuinely Western — in some points in fact approaches nearer 
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The Christological dogma with its formula had already had 
a share in the establishment of the Trinitarian dogma. Tertullian 
had already made use of the same conceptions for giving a 
fixed form both to his doctrine of God and to his Christology 
(adv. Prax.). The form taken by the Trinitarian doctrine of the 

Modalism and the teaching of Athanasius than that of Gregory and has a strong 
resemblance to the doctrine of an immanent Trinity, without actually being such : 
the Godhead in substantia, status, potestas, virtus, is one (2 ff.), there is only one 
divine substance and therefore there are not two or three Gods or Lords (13, 19). 
In this one substance there is no separatio, or divisio, or dispersio, or diversitas 
(3, 8, 9), though there is indeeda distributio, distinctio, dispositio.,dispensatio(9, 13)^ 
an etKoven/» in short, a differentia per distioctionem (14). Accordingly the unitas 
substantise is not in any way a singularitas numeri (22, 25)— God is not unicus et 
singularis (12) — but it comprises three nomina or species, forms gradus, res, //rj^xr^r, 
(Tertullian here, however, usually avoids the use of all substantives), see 2, 8 etc. 
No one of these is a mere attribute, on the contrary each is a substantiva res ex 
ipsius dei substantia (26) ; there are thus tres res et tres species unius et indivisse 
substantise (19) ; these, however, are most intimately connected together (conjunct! 27) ; 
they are tres cohaerentes (8, 25) without, however, being one fmasc.) [rather are they 
one (neut. 22, 25)], because the second and the third spring ex unitate patris (19) 
and are accordingly God as He is, individui et inseparati apatre(i8). In the divine 
substance there are in fact conserti et connexi gradus (8). These three gradus or 
persons are different from each other in proprietas and conditio, but not in substance 
(8, 11, 14, 15, 17, 18, 24, 25). The peculiar property of the Father is that He is a 
nuUo prolatus et innatus (19) aod also absolutely invisible. The Son is also 
invisible in virtue of the substance, but visible as to his conditio (14). In virtue 
of the substance there is in fact a perfect societas nominum'^ even the Son in 
accordance with this is ''almighty" (17, 18). It is thus necessary to believe in 
the unitas ex semetipsa derivans trinitatem. This has already become an estab- 
lished truth as against Jews and heathen. What is most instructive of all, however, 
is to notice TertuUian's use of '^ persona" as distinguished from '' substantia", 
because it is here that he has most plainly prepared the way for the later ortho> 
dox phraseology. The Latin Bible supplied Tertullian with the word "persona"; 
for (adv. Prax. 6) in Proverbs VIII. 30 it had "cottidie oblectabar in persona 
ejus" and in Lamentations IV. 20 (adv. Prax. 14) "spiritus personae ejus Christus 
dominus." (The LXX. has ^p6a't»7rov in both passages.) Both passages must have 
attracted special notice. But Tertullian was further a jurist, and as such the con* 
ceptions ^^peisona" and "substantia" were quite familiar to him. I accordingly 
conjecture — and it is probably more than a conjecture — that Tertullian always con- 
tinued to be influenced in his use of these words by the juristic usage, as is specie 
ally evident from his naive idea of a substantia imi>ersonalis and from the sharp 
distinction he draws between persona and substantia. From the juristic point of 
view there is as little objection to the formula that several persons are possessors 
of one and the same substance or property, that they are in uno statu, as to the 
other formula that one person possesses several substances unmixed. (See TertuUian's 
(Hiristology adv. Prax. 27; Vol. ii., p. 281.) The fact that Tertullian, so far as I 
know, never renders "substance" by "natura" — although he takes the latter to in- 
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HomoiousianSy as represented by Basil of Ancyra and of ApoUi- 
naris, was likewise determined by their Christological speculations. 
(It was Christological speculation which produced the '' ifiolufix " 

elude substance — seems to me as conclusively in favour of my view as the other 
fact that, in the introduction to his work (3), he attempted to elucidate the problem 
by making use of an image drawn from the spheres of law and politics. '^Monar- 
chy does not always require to be administered by one despot ; on the contrary he 
may name proximse persoDse officiales, and exercise authority through them and 
along with them ; it does not cease to be one government, especially when the 
Son is the co-admioistrator. Son and Father are, however, consortes substantias 
patris." Tertullian*s exposition of the doctrine in which he hit upon the spirit of 
the West was, however, hardly understood in the East In the East the question 
was taken up in a philosophical way, and there the difficulties first made them- 
selves felt, which in the juristic way of looking at the matter had been kept in 
the background. In the latter '^ persona" is sometimes manifestation, sometimes 
ideal subject, sometimes Active subject, sometimes ^^individuum", and '^ sub- 
stantia" is the property, the substance, the Real, the actual content of the subject 
as distinguished from its form and manifestation (persona). It is significant that 
TertuUian is also able to use uomen, species, forma, gradus, and in fact even res 
for ^persona", so elastic is the conception, while for '^ substantia'* he has deltas^ 
virtus, potestas, status. On the other hand, when the question is viewed philoso- 
phically it is difficult, it is in fact actually impossible to distinguish between nature 
and person. The following passages will illustrate Tertullian's use of words, (ad 
V. persona): adv. Valent. 4: ^personales substantive", sharply distinguished from 
^sensus, affectus, motus"; adv. Prax. 7: ^'filius ex sua i)ersona profitetur patrem " ; 
ibid: ^* Non vis eum substantivum habere in re per substantias proprietatem, ut res 
et persona quaedam videri possit" (scil. Logos); ibid: '^ quaecumque ergo substantia 
sermonis (ro<7 Adyov) fuit, illam dico personam"; 11: "filii personam... sic et 
cetera, quae nunc ad patrem de filio vel ad (ilium, nunc ad filium de patre vel ad 
patrem, nunc ad spiritum pronuntiantur, unamquamque personam in sua proprie> 
tate constituunt"; 12: ^alium autem quomodo accipere debeas jam professus sum^ 
persona^ non substantia^ nomine^ ad distinctionem non ad divisionem"; 13: ^'si 
una persona et dei et domini in scripturis inveniretur, etc."; 14: ^'si Christusper- 
sonae patemae spiritus est, merito spiritus, cujus personae erat, id est patris, eum 
faciem suam ex unitate scilicet pronuntiavit " ; 15: ^^manifesta et personalis distinc- 
tio conditionis (this too is a juristic conception) patris et filii"; 18: ^' pater prima 
persona, quae ante filii nomen erat proponenda/; 21: "quo dicto (Matt. XVI. 17) 
Christus utriusque personae constituit distinctionem " ; 23 : (on John XII. 28) ^' quot 
personae tibi videntur, Praxea?" ..."Non propter me ista vox (John XII. 30) 
venit, sed propter vos, ut credant et hi et patrem et filium in suis quemque nomi- 
nibus et personis et lods"; 24: " duarum personarum conjunctio (in reference to 
John XIV. 10 " apparet proprietas utriusque personae ") ; 26 : " nam nee semel sed 
ter ad singula nomina in personas singulas tinguimur " ; 27 : " Father and Son 
mnst not be distinguished in una persona " ; c 27 : " videmus duplicem statum non 
contusum sed conjunctum in una persona, deum et hominem Jesum"; 31 : "sic 
voluit deus renovare sacramentum, ut nove unus crederetur per filium et spiritum, 
ut coram lam deus in suis propriis nominibus et personis cognQscietcX>3x." 
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[likeness] and which gave currency to the analogy of the con- 
ceptions •* Humanity" and "Adam" in relation to individual 
men.)^ But the Cappadocians learned from them. Quod erat 
in causa, apparet in effectul An Aristotelian and a Subordi- 
nationist element lurks in the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity 
as well as this element of dependence upon Christological 
dogma. The Christological controversies accordingly could not 
but re-act on the form given to the dogma of the Trinity. 
That their influence was not stronger than the historical evidence 
shews it actually to have been, is to be explained solely by 
the rigid form taken by the dogma so quickly rendered sacred 
by tradition. Anything in the way of modification was un- 
successful, and accordingly the attempts in this direction belong 
not to the history of dogma, but of theology. Some Monophy- 
sites who were influenced by the Aristotelian philosophy and 
who were thus scholars of the same type as Apollinaris, but 
who were also Chalcedonian theologians, attempted to give a 
dialectic shape to the ambiguous conceptions of "Nature" and 
"Person" in the Church. In doing this they naturally landed 
either in Tritheism or in Unitarianism, which their opponents could 
also represent as Quaternity whenever the three persons were 
reckoned as belonging to the one real Substance as Reals and 
not as attributes. The departure on the part of the Monophy- 
sites from orthodox dogma had not a philosophical cause only, 
though the period was one in which there had been a revival 
of Aristotelian study, but was also the result of their Christ- 
ology. Since in their Christology they regarded ^v^tg (nature) 
as equal to v7rojTX(ng (hypostasis),' it naturally suggested itself 
to them to carry out the same equation in reference to the 

1 Natural theology also exercised an influence here and did good service to the 
Homousios. If it is certain that man has been created xa^' iiioiotviv of God, and 
if the view — a view which was indeed rejected— could even suggest itself, diat 
his spirit is a portio dei (substantia divina), then the Logos appeared to have no 
advantage over man if the Homoousia were not attributed to Him. 

3 Ob^x 'ivri ^va-i^ ivvTSa-TotroQ — said both Monophysites and Nestorians in setting 
forth their Christology. This was applied to the Trinity. But the orthodox too in 
so far as they were Aristotelians, shunned the platonic — which was also the juristic — 
Action of a ^va-i^ uvv^do'retToq^ and this was bound to create difEculties in connection 
with their doctrine of the Trinity. The Theopaschian controversy is connected with 
this; see Chap. III. 
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Trinity. But if ovvla or ^li^tg be regarded as equivalent to 
vTotrra^tg then we have Unitarianism; while if on the other 
hand, in making this equation we start from the hypostasis, we 
have three gods. Both of these doctrines were taught amongst 
the Monophysites in the sixth century, or to put it more 
accurately, from about 530/ In opposition to the Tritheists 
Johannes Damascenus, although he was himself strongly influenced 
by Aristotle and based his theology on the work of the Cappa- 
docians, gave a Modalistic turn to the theological exposition of 
the dogma of the Trinity, and in so doing sought to get rid of 
the last remains of Subordinationism. It is true that he also 
grants that the Father is greater than the Son (de fide ortho- 
dox. I. 8) because He is the Principle of the Son, a view which 
Athanasius too, founding on John XIV. 28, had always main- 
tained, but he nevertheless conceives of the being unbegotten 
(iysvvyitrix) in a still higher fashion than the Cappadocians had 
done — ^namely, as a mode of being of the same kind as the 
being begotten {yswyj^la) and procession (eKTropsvtrig), and in order 
to put the unity of the Hypostases on a firm basis he not only 
emphasises much more strongly the "in one another*' (iv xXXviXoig) 
which had already been maintained before this, rejecting the 
Apollinarian analogy of human-substance and man, and teach- 
ing that each person is not less dependent on others than on 
himself, but he also uses the questionable formula that the 
difference between them exists only for thought (iTnvoIx), and 
that there exists between them a pervasion (Trepix^P^^^^) with- 

1 Of the Monophysite Tritheists the most important are Askusnages, Johannes 
Philoponus against whom Leootius of Byzantiam wrote '^ de sectis *\ and Peter of 
Kallinico. On the works of John, see the article in the Diet, of Christ. Biogr.; 
an important fragment in Joh. Damasc, de haer. 83 from the ^'Dioetetes'^ of 
John. Here it may be plainly seen that Christology determined the form of 
John's doctrine of the Trinity, but that he sought to give out as Church doctrine 
his Aristotelian conception of the Hypostasis, viz., Nature reaching manifestation 
in an ^ individuum '\ Nature itself existing only in the single substance, or in the 
Idea. From Leontius we gather that John spoke of rpti^ f4.tpiK»t ova-fut and 
accepted the notion of an obo'/a Kotvfj which, however, exists only in conception. 
This doctrine caused divisions amongst the Monophysites, and these led the Coptic 
patriarch Damian to emphasise so strongly the reality of the one substance, that 
he could be represented as a Tetradite, although at the same time he probably 
took away from the independence of the persons. Cf. the Art " Tritheisticher 
Streit " by Gass in the R.-Encykl. 
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out, however, any blending ((rvvx}^oi^ii) and mixture {rvfi^vp^ig) 
(I. 8). In his case too this way of putting the dogma was 
determined by the Christological dogma. ^ 

In the Eastern Church the further development of the dogma 
of the Trinity beyond the limit reached by the Cappadocians 
had no appreciable result.* It was too unimportant in itself, 
and, above all, it left untouched the point in connection with 
which the placing of the Father above the other Hypostases 
came most plainly to the front. John also (I. 8) taught 
that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father.^ He further 
simply repeated the old statements that the Spirit proceeds 
through the Son, that He is the image of the Son as the latter 
is of the Father, and that He is the mediation between Father 
and Son, although in his day the doctrine of the Latins — the 
filioque — was already known in the East.* The Easterns clung 
to the statements in support of which they alleged countless 
passages from the writings of the Fathers of the Fourth Century, 
that the Spirit proceeds from the Father, or from the Father 
through the Son. As against the Arians and Semi-Arians they 
emphasised the Spirit's independence of the Son, in so far as 

* See on this Bach, DG. dcs MA. I., pp. 53 ff., 67 ff. In the Tritheistic proposi- 
tions and in the counter-movement we have the beginning of the mediaeval 
controversy regarding Realism and Nominalism. 

' On the other hand the fact that the most distinguished teacher of the Elast 
propounded a doctrine of the IMnity which seems to be akin to that of Augustine 
was of importance for Western theology. We cannot assume that Augustine in- 
fluenced John. Moreover, after this theologians were still to be found in the 
East who, perhaps under the influence of Mohammedanism, worked out the doctrine 
of the Trinity in a modalistic way. Thus in the eleventh century Elias of Nisibis 
in his book ^^ On the proof of the truth of the Faith ", written against the Moham- 
medans, says (Horst, 1886, p. 1 f.); "Wisdom and Life are two at^idu/es ot God^ 
which no one except Him possesses. For this reason Christians also say that He 
is three persons, /./., possesses three essential attributes — namely. Essence, Wisdom 
which is His Word, and Life; He is, however, a single substance . . . 'Three persons* 
expresses the same as is expressed by the statement — the Almighty is God, wise, 
and living. The Essence is the Father, the Wisdom is the Son, the Life is the 
Holy Spirit." God is thus purely a single being. I am not able to say whether 
Elias is alone amongst the Nestorians in teaching this heterodox doctrine. 

' The addition " and rests in the Son" does not require to be taken account 
of; see Langen, Joh. v. Damaskus, p. 283 ff. 

* John expressly rejects the view (1* c*) ^^^^ ^^ Spirit is from the Son or that 
it has its \ix»pit^ from the Son (Hom. de Sabb. s.). 
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dependence meant that the Spirit was a creation of the Son, 
and they always continued to stick to the ''from the Father*'. 
If in the following centuries they seldom purposely emphasised 
it, still they always laid stress on it as being a self-evident 
expression of the thesis that the Father is the First Principle 
(ip^if) in the Trinity, and that accordingly the Spirit appears 
as depotentiated, or double caused, if it is regarded as proceed- 
ing from the Son also. ^ The doctrine of the procession of the 
Holy Spirit from the Father alone thus clearly shews that in 
the East the mutual indwelling of the Hypostases was not 
thought of as complete, and that the Father was regarded as 
greater than the Son. The spiritual representation of the Trinity 
was of a different kind in the East and in the West respec- 
tively, especially from the time of Augustine onwards. It is 
accordingly at this point that Photius (867) took up the subject, 
since he, in searching for a dogmatic disputed point, charged 
the West with introducing innovations into doctrine, and 
strengthened this charge by alleging the still graver accusation 
against the West, of having falsified the most holy Creed of 
Constantinople by the addition of the "filioque*' — "worst of 

1 Tla^h roG vhO or itk toG vloG was the expression used; i>., it was assumed 
from what was stated in Holy Scripture that there was a iitrtnia on the part of 
the Son in connection with the $t.x6p$vrt^ of the Spirit; e.g.^ Athan. ad Serap. I. 
20, so that Athanasius himself could say, ^what the Holy Spirit has, it has from 
i^iratpk) the Son" (Orat. IV. 24), but the Father alone is the cause of the Spirit; 
•cf. Basil, ep. 38. 4, de sp. s. 6 f. ; Gregor., Naz., Orat. 31. 7, 8, 29; Gregor., 
Nyss., Orat. cat. 3 and many passages in his work against Eunomius. This system 
•of doctrine continued to be the dominant one, and it makes no difference to it 
that a passage has always been pointed to in Epiphanius and Cyril according to 
which the Spirit is $% ifi^7v. Marcellus had already expressed himself on this 
point in his own fashion when he wrote (Euseb., de eccl. theol. HI. 4) : IT Ac 
y^p, $1 fiif If iioyk^ ihedptro^ oZra tl^ rpt^a TAesrvvotro^ iyx^ipti^ cArhy xtpt 
ToC Tyf^fioroc totI filv ?iiy$tv, Iht hn roG Torp^i iKiropiiitTM, frori ii ?Jy$tVy 
liuho^ h* roG ifioG Aif4/ffrd{< Km ivxyyiXtl vpuv. In reference to this point the 
•dominant theology found it possible only to distinguish between the immanent 
processio and the processio in the historical revelation, or to analyse the '•^xap^** 
into ^itc" (Father) and ^it^". In the Nestorian controversy the use of the pro- 
position that the Spirit proceeds from the Son was formally disallowed. Theodoret, 
it is true, maintained in opposition to Cyril the view that the Holy Spirit is 
'^ioif vhG, but he declared it to be an impiety to teach that the Holy Spirit is 
*«{ vioG or has is* vloG rifv Zxap^tv (Opp. V. p. 47 ed. Schultze). Maximus Con- 
fess, further repeated this in the ep. ad Marioum, and so too did Joh. Damasc. It 
is to be found also in the Confession of Theodore v. Mops. (Hahn, § 139, p. 230). 
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evils is the addition to the holy Creed" {Kxxay KiKitrrov ^ h 
r^ ciyicf) ovfAf^iXcp Tpo^SijKij). As a matter of fact '* filioque ", as 
a word in the Creed and indeed in the doctrine itself too, was 
an innovation, but in reality it was merely the correct expres- 
sion for the original Western conception of the one God in 
whom the Trinity coheres. This is not the place to describe 
the endless controversy; for the countless and ever new argu- 
ments adduced on both sides, so far as they do not spring 
from a different way of conceiving of the Trinity and from the 
determination to hold by what had once been delivered to the 
Church, are worthless. Nor have the attempts to reconcile the 
opposing views any interest for the history of dogma, because, 
as a rule, they were dictated by ecclesiastical policy. It is, 
however, worthy of note that the Greeks gradually came to be 
suspicious of the old **5/i rou vtov*\ "through the Son", too, 
but that they otherwise continued to hold by the Cappadocian 
doctrine of the Trinity. * This together with the dogma of the 
Incarnation continued to be the Faith of the Church, the mystery 
KXT^ i^ox^v. The whole of the material, however, which had 

1 Photius, Mystag. (ed. Hergenrother) p. 15: EJ ivo cur tat iv r$ Siapx"^^ '^^ 
vTtpovr/^ rptdit Ka$op&ratj 'roG rd 7*mc i^ovapx^*^ ToAvc/fivifrov tuu StoTpuriQ xpAro^., 
The tracing back of the Holy Spirit to the Father and the Son is compared ta 
Manichean dualism. The controversial works are innumerable and those in the 
Slav languages are also very numerous, dating chiefly from the ninth, eleventh, 
thirteenth, (Council of Lyons) fifteenth (Synod of Florence) and seventeenth (Cyril- 
lus Lucaris) centuries. In our own day, owing to the Old-Catholic movement and 
its projects of Union, the question has again been revived. For the carrying out 
of their plans of Union with Eastern Churches, which have already been in a large 
measure successful, the Romans have always found it necessary to have controversi- 
alists of a conciliatory disposition, e.g,y Leo Allatius ; while for their condemnation 
of the obstinate Greeks they have always required fanatical controversialists. The 
Greeks in order to protect themselves against the threatening encroachment on the 
part of the Romans, still continue to lay great stress on dogmatic controversy, as 
is proved by the existence of numerous works and essays, and even by the Greek 
newspapers which appear in Constantinople. Besides the large works on the 
Schism by Pichler, and on Photius by Hergenrother, cf. Walch, Hist, controv. de 
process, s. s. 1751; Theophanes, de process, s. s. 1772; Gass, Symbolik d. griech. 
K. p. 130 ff. ; Kattenbusch, op. cit. L, p. 318 flf. ; Vincenzi, op. cit.; Langen, Die tri- 
nitar. Lehrdifferenz, 1876 ; Swete, On the History of the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit, 1876; Stanley, The Eastern Church, 1864; Kranich, Der h. Basil, i. s. Stel- 
lung z. filioque, 1 882; Pawlow, Kritische Versuche zur Geschichte der sLltesten 
griechish-russischen Polemik gegen die Lateiner (Russian) 1878; Bach, Dogmen- 
^esch. des M.-A. XL p. 748 ff. 
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been taken over from Greek philosophy was turned to account 
in giving a definite form to this dog^a, and was to a certain 
extent exhausted here. Accordingly in the Trinitarian theology 
we also meet with what the Church inherited from the down- 
fall of the ancient world of thought, though certainly it presents 
itself in a very much abridged and stunted form. Owing to the 
way in which it was employed and owing to its being united 
with separate Biblical expressions which came to be taken as 
philosophical-theological conceptions — the TpiTot OTccp^su^, modes 
of existence for example — it doubtless underwent the most 
astonishing modification. Still the doctrine of the Trinity in 
the theological treatment given to it, became the vehicle by 
which the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy was transmitted 
to the Slavic and Germanic peoples. It contains a most peculiar 
blend of the Christian thought of the revelation of God in Jesus 
and the legacy of ancient philosophy. 

In the West, Augustine, following an ancient Western tendency, 
destroyed the last remains of subordinationism, though just 
because of this he advanced in the direction of Modalism. 
According to him in constructing the doctrineof God we should 
not start from the person of the Father. On the contrary the 
conception of the Godhead ought from the very first to be 
personal and Trinitarian, so that the Father is regarded as being 
conditioned in His existence by the Son in the same way as 
the Son is by the Father. Augustine wishes the unity of the 
three persons to be so conceived of that the three are equal 
to each one singly^ and the triple personality is understood as 
existing within the absolute simplicity of God. The differences 
or characteristic notes of the three persons are still to hold 
good when the Godhead is so conceived of; but they appear 
merely as relations in the one Godhead, and their characteristics 
are done away when it is considered that in connection with 
the act of production or procession Son and Spirit are to be 
regarded as active agents. Augustine searched for analogies to 
the threefoldness which is found in the one divine essence, in 
creation, in the conceptions of basis and substance, form and 
idea, persistence, and in the human spirit in object, subjective 
picture of the object, intention of perception — mens ipsa, notltv^ 
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mentis, amor — memoria, intelligentia, voluntas. The doctrine in 
its entirety is the effort of a man whose mind was as sceptical 
as it was intellectually powerful, but who revelled in the incom- 
prehensible, who had laid hold of a new thought, but who both 
as sceptic and as theosophist felt himself bound to tradition, 
and who for this reason was for his punishment driven about 
between the poles of a docta ignorantia and a knowledge which 
was replete with contradictions. This speculation, which attempts 
to construe the most immanent of immanent Trinities and to 
sublimate the Trinity into a unity, just because it does this, 
discards everything in the way of a basis in historical religion 
and loses itself in paradoxical distinctions and speculations, while 
at the same time it is not able to give clear expression to its 
new and valuable thought. The great work of Augustine, " De 
Trinitate*', can scarcely be said to have promoted piety any- 
where or at any time. It, however, became the high-school not 
only for the technico-logical culture of the understanding, but also 
for the metaphysics of the Middle- Ages. The realistic scholasticism 
of the Middle-Ages is not conceivable apart from this work, 
because it itself already contains Scholasticism. ' 

1 The larger histories of dogma go very fully into Augustine*s doctrioe of the 
Trinity. For the history of dogma^ however, it is sufficient to get a knowledge 
of the main outlines of this doctrine. The chief source is the great work " de trini- 
tate", the letters Nos. ii and 120 are specially instructive; the former because, written 
immediately after Augustine's conversioI^ it nevertheless already contains his funda- 
mental thought, although still in a simple form and accompanied by a confidence 
in the power of sanctified reason to imderstand the mystery; letter 120, because in 
a proportionately brief form it sets forth the doctrine in its matured shape. (The 
Quatemity is rejected in c. 7, 13.) Besides this, attention should be given to lib. XI. 
10 de civit. dei, amongst other passages; cf. the monographs by Bindemann and 
Domer jun., and also Gangauf, Augustin's specul. Lehre v. Gott., 1865. According 
to Augustine it is not the divine substance or the Father that is the monarchical 
principle, but, on the contrary, the Trinity itself is the one God (unus deus est ipse 
trinitas, pater et filius et spiritus s. est unus deus ; see de trin. V. 9^ c. senn. Arian. 
c. 4). Consequently the equality and unity are conceived of by him in a much 
stricter fashion than by the Cappadocians. He is not afraid of the paradox that 
two persons are equal to three, and again that one is equal to three (VII. 11, 
VI. 10); for ^^ singula sunt in singulis et omnia in singulis et singula in omnibus 
et omnia in omnibus et unum omnia." Accordingly the Son too takes an actiTe 
part in His own sending (II. 9: ^^a patre et filio missus est idem filius, quia verbom 
patris est ipse filius '') ; the immanent function of the persons as well as their 
economic function are never to be thought of as separated, for '^sunt semper uni- 
ctm, neuter solus'* (VI. 7); it is therefore true that the Trinity — in the O. T. — 
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It was for Augustine a self-evident truth that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds also from the Son, and he expressly maintained 

has also been seea (TI.), a fact which the Greeks denied, and that the unity is 
actually a numerical one. It is accordingly also self-evident that the equality is a 
perfect one; the Father in all His acts is no less dependent on the Son than the 
Son is on Him (c. serm. Arian. 3: 1. c. 4 is therefore striking: ^' solus pater non 
legitur missus, quoniam solus non habet auctorem^ a quo genitus sit vel a quo 
procedat"); the special qualities do not establish anything in the way of superiority 
or inferiority. Nor are the persons to be conceived of as independent substances 
or as accidents, but as relations^ in which the inner life of the Godhead is present 
(V. 4, Vn. II, VI. 60, V. 5 :" in deo nihil quidem secundum accidens dicitur, 
-quia nihil in eo mutabile est ; nee tamen omne quod dicitur, secundum substantiam dicitur. 
Dicitur enim ad aliquid, sicut pater ad filiumetfilius ad patrem, quod non est accidens, 
quia et ille semper pater et ille semper filius" etc. V. 6 : amplification of the ^^ relative", 
see also ep. 233). We can see that Augustine only gets beyond Modalism by the mere 
assertion that he does not wish to be a Modalist, and by the aid of ingenious 
distinctions between different ideas. His strength and the significance of his book 
consist in the attempts he makes to base the doctrine of the Trinity on analogies, 
together with these distinctions in thought In connection with these Augustine has 
^ven us some extraordinarily acute and valuable discussions on psychology, the 
theory of knowledge, and metaphysics, which supplied the subsequent centuries with 
philosophical education. The Scholastics made use of these investigations not only 
in connection with the doctrine of the Trinity, in discussing which they do not 
get beyond Modalism — but also in connection with the conception of God in itself 
and theology generally. It is impossible, however, to understand the labyrinths of 
the work '• de trinitate ", on which Augustine was occupied for fifteen years, if we 
•do not keep the fact in view that the great thinker has attempted to express in 
his formula for the Trinity a thought which this formula not only does not contain, 
but, on the contrary., implicitly disowns — namely, that the Godhead is personal and 
is consequently one person, that dt^ifc and Of^c mean the same thing. Obliged 
to believe in ^'the three persons in the one essence" by tradition, but obliged 
also by his Christian experience to believe in the single personality of God (see 
the Confessions), spite of the value which he too puts upon the " Essence " this 
situation could only result in a contradiction. Had Augustine been able to make a 
firesh start in putting the Christian religion into a doctrinal system, he would have 
been the last to have thought of the Greek formula. One who could write (V. 9) 
^ dictum est ' tres personae ' non ut illud diceretur, sed ne taceretur," would not 
have discovered the three persons in the one substance ! But though thus involved 
in contradiction this great mind was nevertheless able to instruct posterity in a 
hundred ways, for Augustine employed the whole resources of his philosophy in 
the endeavour to overcome the contradiction which could not be overcome. It is 
moreover, of importance that his acquaintance with the Cappadocian theology was 
of such a very superficial kind. When (V. 9) he translates the formula, f«/av ouriw 
TfitlQ v^oard^ti^j by ''una essentia tres substantias " it is evident that he had not 
entered into the spirit or grasped the point of view of that theology. The addition, 
however, ''sed quia nostra loquendi consuetudo iam obtinuit, ut hoc intelligatur 
cum dicimns essentiam, quod intellegitur cum dicimus substantiam, non audemus 
4icere: nnam essentiam tres substantias, sed unam essentvam n«\ va>a&\&^v»st^ \x^& 
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this.* In doing this he merely gave expression to the view which 
was implicitly contained in the ancient Western doctrine of the 

autem personas, quemadmodum multi Ladai ista tractantes et digni auctoriute 
dixerunt, cum alium modum aptiorem noQ invemrent, quo eountiarent verbis quod 
sine verbis intellegebant," proves that spite of the agreement come to with the 
East, the West was not yet conscious of possessing a conmion terminology. The 
studies of Renter (Ztschr. f. K. G. V., p. 375 ff., VI. p. 155 ff.) have thrown light 
on Augustine's relation to the Trinitarian conclusions of the East We may assent 
to his thesis (p. 191) ^ In his discussion of the doctrine of the Trinity Augustine 
seldom expressly fiedls back on the formulae of the Nicene Creed. His doctrine is 
not anti-Nicene, but neither is it for the most part Nicene in its wording. He 
made very little use of the discussions of Greek or even of Latin authors." The 
Nicene Creed is not once mentioned in the work '< de trinitate ". We ought not in 
fact to measure the acquaintance which the West had with the theological develop- 
ment in the East by the careful attention given to it by the Roman bishops. 
Renter is right in saying (p. 383 f.) that it is not so much the Nicene Creed or 
indeed any formula whatever which Augustine takes for granted as expressing tlie 
Church doctrine of the Trinity, but rather a fixed series of fundamental thoughts. 
The West was never so deeply impressed by the Nicene Creed as the East had 
been. In the writings of Tertullian, Novatian, Dionysius of Rome amongst others, 
it possessed the '' series of fundamental thoughts " which proved sufficient and in 
which was still contained a trace of that Vv fFp69Mwo)t maintained by Calixt (Philos. 
IX. 12) and the presence of which is still manifested in the '^ non ut illud diceretur 
[to wit, ' tres personae *] " of Augustine. Just for this very reason the West did not 
require the Nicene Creed, or required it only when it came to close quarters with 
Arianism, as we may gather from what is said by Ambrose. We have finally to 
refer to an important element in the position of Augustine in reference to the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Augustine was positively and negatively influenced by Neo> 
Platonism as represented by Plotinus and Porphyry. Negatively, in so far as he 
was there confronted with a doctrine of the Trinity, but with one which was based 
on a descending series of emanations; positively, in so far as he took over from 
Plotiuus the thought of the simplicity of God and attempted actually to make use 
of it. To Augustine as a philosopher the construction of a doctrine of the Trinity 
was already a matter of course. All the more was it necessary for him to strive 
to construct a peculiarly Christian doctrine of the Trinity, and, because of the idea 
of simplicity which could no longer be referred to the Father alone, to bring the 
other two persons into unity witli the Father. With the philosophical postulate of 
the simplicity of God was blended the religious postulate of the personality of 
God, a point regarding which indeed Augustine never got to have theoretically 
clear views. Here accordingly the other two "• persons " had to be fused, and in 
this way originated the logical work of art represented by his doctrine of the 
Trinity, which no one had taught him and which appeared even to himself to be 
so difficult that he did not coimt on its being understood by outsiders (Renter, p. 384). 
Prudentius (see, e,g.y Cath. XI. 13 sq.) has a very ancient doctrine of the Trinity^ 
which partly recalls that of Tertullian and partly that of Marcellus. 

* The Father Himself is only relatively principium, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit are also to be termed principium ; but they form together one princi- 
pium (V. 13). The statement accordingly holds good : " fatendum est, patrero 
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Trinity * inasmuch as the procession of the Spirit from Father 
and Son implied in it could never be regarded as the procession 
from two First Principles. The first mention of the doctrine 
after Augustine is in the Confession of Faith of a Synod of 
Toledo which probably met in 447, hardly in 400, "paracletus 
a patre filioque procedens" (Hahn, § 97) and in the words of 
Leo I. (ep. ad Turib. c. i): "de utroque processit**; see further 
the so-called Athanasian Creed and the Confession of the Synod 
of Toledo in the year 589 (Reccared's Confession, Hahn, § 106). 
It was at this Synod that the "filioque" was first put into the 
text of the Creed of Constantinople, which had probably then 
or shortly before first reached Spain. We have no further 
information regarding the reception it met with ; - it is likely 
that in opposition to the West Gothic Arianism there was a 
desire to give expression to the doctrine of the equality of 
Father and Son. From Spain the addition reached the Carlo- 
vingian Frankish Empire,' and already in the first decades of 
the ninth century it had been there embodied in the official 
form of the Creed — by the order of Charles the Great. In 
Rome the Augustinian doctrine of the Holy Spirit had indeed 
been long ago sanctioned, but as late as the beginning of the 
ninth century the Creed as accepted there was still without 
that addition, as the table constructed by Leo IIL and his 
answer to the Frankish ambassadors in the year 809 prove. 
Soon after this, however, — when and under what circumstances 
it is impossible to say — it was adopted into the Creed in Rome 
too; see the ordo Romanus de div. off. (Max Bibl. Patr. XIIL, 

et fiUum principium esse spiritus sancti, hod duo principia." It is, however, worthy 
of note that Augustine in this very place (V. 14) rejects the view that the Son 
was bom of the Holy Spirit also. 

' It seems to have appeared again in the teaching of Priscillian as avowed 
Modalism ; see the Anathemas of the Spanish Synod of 447 in Hefele, op. cit. 11.^ 
p. 307 f., and Leo I., ep. ad Turibium. 

2 See the Acts of the Council in Maosi IX., pp. 977 — loio, Gams^ K. Gesch. 
Spaniens II. 2, p. 6 ff., Hefele IIL, p. 48 ff. Rosier (Prudentius, p. 362 ff.) regards 
the Confession in question as being that of the Council of 400. 

' The first controversy, (with the Easterns,) arose at the Coimcil of Gcntilly in 
the year 767. Already in the libri Carolini the East is censured for not accepting 
the filioque. 
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p. 677^^), which perhaps belongs to the second half of the 
ninth century, and the controversy with Photius/ 

So far as popular Christian thought is concerned, the Cappa- 
docian manner of formulating the doctrine exercised in the end 
a more decisive influence even in the West than the Augusti- 
nian view which dissolves the persons into conceptions and 
leaves little room for the play of ordinary or pictorial thought. 
But for the Church and for Science ' Augustine's view came to 
be authoritative. What contributed most to this result was the 
fact that it was embodied as the doctrine of Athanasius in a 
formula which came to have the authority of a universal and 
binding Confession of Faith. It is extremely probable that the 
so-called Athanasian Creed, so far as the first half of it is con- 
cerned, is a Galilean Rule of Faith explanatory of the Creed 
of Nicaea. As such it was from the fifth century onwards, by 
, means of the theology of Augustine and Vincentius of Lerinum, 
gradually made into a course of instruction for the clergy, /.^., 
the monks, suitable for being committed to memory. As a 
regula fidei meant to explain the Nicene Creed it was called 
** fides catholica '* or ** fides Athanasii **, though it had other names 
also, and perhaps as early as 500 it began with the words 
"Quicunque vult salvus esse." It is probable that in the course 
of the sixth century it essentially received its present technical 
form in Southern Gaul where the West-Gothic Spanish Arianism 
still continued to provoke opposition. In the middle of the sixth 
century it, or at least a recension very similar to it, was already 
current as the authoritative course of instruction for the clergy 
in Southern Gaul, and was together with the Psalms learned by 
heart. It got into the decisions of single Councils from the 
Psalm-books and breviaries of the monks and clergy, in so far 
as the practice had here begun of appealing to single state- 
ments in this rule of faith. Starting from here it gradually 
came to be the Confession of the Prankish Church in the eighth 
and ninth centuries. It was perhaps then that the second 
Christological half was added, the origin of which is completely 

» See Abelard, Sic et Non IV., p. 26 sq. ed. Cousin, and the works cited above; 
in addition KoUner, Symbolik L, p. I f., p. 28 ff. 

2 See Erigena's doctrine of the Trinity, which is entirely drawn from Augus- 
t'lne, de div. nat. I. 62, II. 32, 35, homil. in prolog, ev. sec. Joann. 
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wrapped in obscurity ; it was of course put together before 
the ninth century. The Prankish Church by its relations 
with Rome was the means of communicating the Creed as the 
Confession of Athanasius to the entire Western Church during 
the period from the ninth to the eleventh centuries. As Rome 
and — through Rome — the West finally received the Gallico- 
Frankish form of the so-called Apostles* Creed and gave up 
the primitive Apostles* Creed, so too Rome adopted as a second 
Creed the Gallico-Frankish statement of the Augustinian doctrine 
of the Trinity. This, at any rate, is the relatively most probable 
view that can be taken of the obscure history of the origin 
and reception of the so-called Athanasian Creed.* The three 

1 For the older works on the Athanasian Creed which begin with the disquisi- 
tion of Voss (1642), see KoUner, Symbolik I., p. 53 ff. In more recent times, besides 
Caspari, the English, who use the Creed at divine service and nevertheless have 
come to feel it to be inconvenient, have published valuable discussions od it; see 
Ffoulkes The Athan. Creed, 187 1; Swainson, The Nicene and Apost. Creeds, etc., 
1875 ; Omnuiney, Early History of the Athan. Creed, 1875 ; two prize-essays by 
Peabody and Courtney Stanhope Kenny, 1876, which are known to me only from 
the Jena Lit. Ztg., 1877, No. 21. In addition the discussions on the Utrecht Psalter 
by Hardy (1874), Aratz (1874), and Springer (1880). It is since the non-Athanasian 
origin of the Creed has been established beyond doubt both on internal and 
external grounds, that positive work has begun to be done, and this has not yet 
been brought to a conclusion. The question as to how far its transmission in 
writing takes us back has already been the subject of important controversies. It is 
doubtful if the manuscript takes us back as far as the time of Charles the Great or 
Charles the Bald. But the question of origin cannot be decided by the settlement of this 
point. Swainson gives 850 as the date of its origin — amongst the Neustrian clergy — and 
sees in it a piece of intentional deception. Ffoulkes endeavours to prove that it originated 
at the end of the eighth century and is also inclined to believe there was deception in 
the matter; Caspari suggests the sixth century; others go as far back as the fifth, 
beyond the middle of which, at any rate, we cannot, for internal reasons, go. The 
question of origin is a complicated one since the Rule of Faith originated by stages 
and only gradually came to be authoritative. There is no reason for thinking of 
deception. What I have given in the text is based on independent studies, but to 
describe these at length would take us too far. The most certain traces seem to me to 
point to Southern Gaul, and North Africa may also have had something to do with it. 
The Athanasian Creed does not belong to the same category as the pseudo-Isidorian 
Decretals as Swainson holds; nor was it set up by Charles the Great as a sharp 
boundary line between East and West, which is the view of Ffoulkes; on the 
contrary, it was a syllabus of instruction based on the doctrine of Athanasius, which 
in uncritical times was turned into a creed of Athanasius. The necessity for a 
detailed creed of this kind was coincident with the desire to possess a compendium 
of the sacred paradoxes of Augustine and at the same time a sharp weapon against 
the Trinitarian, 1.^, Arian, errors which had for so long haunted vVv^ Vl«s\. 
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so-called ecumenical Creeds are consequently all ''apocryphal.*' 
The Apostles* Creed did not originate with the Apostles, though 
so far as its basis is concerned, it belongs to the post- Apostolic 
age; the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed originated neither in 
Nicaea nor in Constantinople, but in Jerusalem or Cyprus, 
though it got its main contents from Nicaea; the Athanasian 
Creed is not the work of Athanasius. Nor are they ecumenical, 
on the contrary it is at most the Nicene-Constantinopolitan 
Creed which can be so termed* since the East knew nothing 
of the other two. 

The doctrine of the Trinity in the Athanasian Creed is strictly 
Augustinian, and yet it has certain traits which are not to be 
traced either to Augustine or to Vincentius. No other Creed 
went so far in the development of the doctrine of the Trinity 
as an article of faith necessary to salvation, as this one. This 
can be explained only by the fact of its having originated in 
mediaeval times. The Franks regarded the Faith handed down 
to them by the ancient Church simply as a legal statute, and 
accordingly only required faith in the Faith, obedience, that is, 
fides implicita therefore, since they did not yet possess what 
was required for a religious or philosophical appropriation of 
the system of belief. Under the form oi fides implicita^ how- 
ever, Le.f a faith of obedience, the most developed theology 
can be looked for from every one. In the Athanasian Creed 
as a Creed we have the transformation of the doctrine of the 
Trinity as an article of Faith to be inwardly appropriated^ 
into an ecclesiastical legal statute on the observance of which 
salvation depends.^ 

1 The ArmeoiaD Church possesses a Creed which is closely akin to the Creed 
of Coostaatinople, but not identical with it. 

' The Creed is in Hahn, § 81. Careful attention has been bestowed on the 
separate statements by those who have investigated the subject, and their origin has 
been ascertained. The verses 9 — 12 are not to be directly traced to Augustine. Four 
times over in the Creed salvation is made dependent on carefully defined belief. 
This is not like Augustine; see ep. 169. 4. lie did not intend his amplifications 
of Trinitarian doctrine to be taken as Church doctrine (de trin. I. 2). The most 
recent work on the Creed is in Lumby's History of the Creeds, third ed., 1887. 
Lumby comes to the conclusion based on a very careful examination of theMSS., 
and tradition, that the Creed in its present shape is not older than the time of 
Charles the Bald. 
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For Athanasius the fundamental religious thought was the 
*^'Ofioov^tog'\ and just because of this he could not treat it 
technically. For the Cappadocians the *''Ofioov(nog** and the 
doctrine of the Trinity came to be the sum of theological 
knowledge. For the Westerns after Augustine these doctrines 
became a sacred legal statute, to which, above all, obedience 
must be rendered. This is the courseofthings which is constantly 
repeated in the history of religion. Men pass from the religious 
thought to the philosophical and theological doctrinal proposi- 
tion, and from the doctrinal proposition which requires know- 
ledge to the legal proposition which demands obedience, or to 
the sacred relic the common veneration for which constitutes 
a bond of union for the community, whether it be that of the 
nation, the state, or the Church. And thus the process of for- 
mulating comes to have an ever-increasing importance, and the 
Confession with the mouth becomes the foundation of the 
Church. But in reference to this the Valentinian Herakleon 
had as early as the second century correctly remarked: — 

** There is an agreement in faith and life on the one hand 
and in word on the other; the agreement in word is also an 
agreement based on authorities which many hold to be the 
only agreement, though this is not a sound opinion; for hypo- 
crites can subscribe to this kind of agreement." (*Ofio}^oylxv 
slvxi rijv fi,h ev rg Tri^rei kx) TroXneici^ rijv Sf iv ^uv^' vi fih 
cZv iv ^uv^ ifJLoXoyix kx) stt) tuv i^ouvtuv ylverxt^ viv fzovyjv 
ofAoXoyixv iiyovvTXi sJvxt ci ttoXXoU ovx (^yiooq* ivPXVTXi ii txvtv\v 

TflV QfJ(,Gh,Gyixv Kx) 01 CfTTCKptTx) GllOXOyslv,) 



CHAPTER 11. 



THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERFECT LIKENESS OF THE NATURE 
OF THE INCARNATE SON OF GOD WITH THAT OF 

HUMANITY. 

While the question whether the Divine which had appeared 
on the earth was identical with the supreme Godhead, was 
still agitating men's minds, the second question arose as to 
the nature of the union of the Divine in Christ with humanity. 
In this question, comprising as it does two closely connected 
problems, the problem, namely, as to the character of the 
humanity of Christ, and the problem as to how the union of 
divinity and humanity is to be conceived of, that which con- 
stituted the supreme concern of Greek theology has its culmi- 
nation. It accordingly had already necessarily emerged in the 
Arian controversy, for it was in reference to the thought of 
the union of Godhead and humanity that the whole controversy 
was carried on by Athanasius. ^ 

The problem was not a new one; on the contrary, it had 
already engaged the attention of the old theologians who had 
carried on the struggle against Marcion and Valentin,' and 
since the time of Irenaeus it had occupied a central place in 
men's thoughts. The doctrine that the flesh of Christ was 
actual human flesh had been for long an established one, ^ 

1 See Vol. III., Chap. VI. 

' The Valentinians themselves had already handled it with supreme technical 
skill, though DO unanimity was attained in their own schools. With them the whole 
stress was laid on complicated distinctions within the person of Christ On the 
other hand, all the elements of the composite nature of Jesus Christ were by some 
of the leaders of the schools elevated to the heavenly sphere. 

' See Tertidl., de carne Christi. 
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although platonising theologians still continued to find it possible 
to combine with it dogmatic thoughts and a refined Valentian- 
ism ; ^ in fact, no single outstanding Church teacher really accepted 
the humanity in a perfectly unqualified way. Further than that 
it was necessary to believe in an actual ''incarnation of the 
Logos" {(ripKcco'tg rotj Xoyov) all else was uncertain. What in 
the way of intensification or modification the conception of the 
Txp^ was susceptible of in order still to rank as human flesh, 
was a point which was as uncertain as the question as to the 
relation between vxp^ and xvdpuTrog^ and as the other question 
as to whether the trip^ must maintain itself as such in union 
with the Divine and whether it could or could not do this. 
All the Christological problems which had before given rise to 
controversies with the Gnostics returned in a more subtle form, 
since it was still possible to posit a real frxp^ of Christ in the 
statement of the problem, and then actually to do away with 
it again in the course of speculation. 

A Christological theory had undoubtedly been propounded 
by Origen, according to which the presence of a human soul 
also in Jesus is to be expressly admitted. Others before him 
had long ago demanded this, perhaps partly because they al- 
ready felt that everything turned on the human personal life, 
and that a human body without a soul involves a merely seeming 
humanity, though they did not actually draw the logical conclu- 
sions.' But the theory of Origen was not determined by this 
thought alone. He was also influenced by a cosmological postulate. 
He required a middle term between the Logos and matter to 
bind them together, and this was to be found in the human 
soul of Christ, concerning which he taught that it had not shared 
in the general antemundane fall of the spirits.* Moreover, he 
was certainly acute enough to perceive that the free human 
will also must be located in the personality of Christ and that 
Holy Scripture afHrms that it is. But his theory of the human 

1 So, above all, the Alexandrians. 

' See I Clem, ad Cor. 49., 6 : rd atfix alroO 'iiutuv vxip iifMSv 'Iif^-oOc Xpto'Tb^ . . • 

Iren. V. I. i : r$ littt dtfiart Aurpuo'Xfjiivou Mf^ScQ roC Kvptou x»t $6vro^ r^v 4^^%^^ 
vTrip t£¥ ^fiiTtpmTf tl^v^Av tuu rffv a-etpxa r^v i»vToG ivrt rGv iiixiTtpuv ^upK&y. 
» For details, see Vol. II., p. 369 ff. 
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soul and of the nature of the union of the divine and human 
in Christ scarcely passed beyond the circle of his own pupils. ' 
It was too closely connected with the most peculiar and most 
questionable fundamental presuppositions of the great philosopher 
and was also too difficult to win approval. Even in Alexandria 
in the time of Alexander and Athanasius it would appear that 
attention was no longer given to Origen's way of putting the 
doctrine ; in those cases in which his view was retained its effect 
at best was merely still further to increase the elasticity of all 
the conceptions attached to the person of Jesus. 

The general stagnation which marked theology in the first 
half of the Fourth Century, shewed itself no less in the different 
views of the Incarnation than in the doctrine of the Godhead 
of Christ. Most theologians contented themselves with the idea 
of the ensarkosis, and in connection with this clung to the most 
naive doketic views as regard details.' If this already involved 
a reassertion of the opinions held in the oldest theological 
schools which Christianity possessed, namely, the Valentinian, 
others went still further in reasserting these opinions and directly 

1 Hilary (de trinit. X. 22) will Dot entertain the idea of a human soul. His 
view of the origin of souls is certainly, speaking generaUy, creationist. ^^He has 
taken the soul from Himself which, moreover, was never communicated by men 
as something emanating from those who beget.... The soul of the body (of Christ) 
must have been from God." 

^ The detailed discussions of Hilary amongst other things (de trinitate) shew 
the length to which these doketic views had gone and the extent to which they 
had spread. According to him the body of Christ was exalted above aU x^if and 
always took these upon itself voluntarily only. The normal condition of the body 
of Christ was always the condition of glorification, the appearance in ordinary 
material form with the ordinary needs was on every occasion a voluntaxy act 
(X. 23, 25 : ^*in natura Christi corporis infirmitatem naturae corporese non fuisse" 
etc.). Christ in Gethsemane did not trei^ble and pray for himself, but for his 
disciples (X. 37, 41) He did not feel pain; His sufferings affected Him as an arrow 
passes through fire and air (X. 23). His nature was absolutely incapable of suffer- 
ing. Amongst the confused ideas of Hilary, that of a depotentiation of the Logos 
by an act of self-emptying, is also met with. But the passages to which the modem 
supporters of the kenotic theory appeal (de trin. IX. 14, XI. 48, XII. 6) are not in 
place ; for when Hilary is dealing with the idea of self-humiliation he always takes 
back in the second statement what he has asserted in the first, so that the unchangeable- 
ness of God may not suffer. Hence the statement : " Christus in forma dei manens 
formam servi accepit." This statement must be taken along with the strongly 
kenotic statements of Hilary. 
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taught the doctrine of the heavenly (rxp^ of Christ, * the Homousia 
of this <rip^ with the Godhead of the Logos, and so on. ' Others 
adopted the theory of a transformation. According to them the 
ffip^ originated with the Logos Himself, who in view of its 
appearance or manifestation, by an act of transformation made 
for Himself a body capable of suffering and thus in part re- 
nounced His own nature. We can trace the influence here of 
the old monarchian theologoumena of the vtoTxrup who is 
incapable of suffering when He wills and capable of suffering 
when He wills. ' Speculative Pantheistic views, such as afterwards 
plainly reappeared amongst the Monophysites and which had 
formerly been propounded by the Gnostics, may already have 
been in existence at this time, ideas such as those of the moment 
of finitude in the essence of God Himself, and of the Cosmos 
as the natural body of the Godhead. In opposition to these 
views some taught the doctrine of a perfect incarnation {ivxvSpcc- 
Tyjffig), feeling probably that a mere ensarkosis or appearing in 
the flesh was not sufficient. But they were perfectly in the dark 
in r^ard to the question as to whether the Godhead really 
became a man or adopted human nature. As no one had yet 
decided this question, so no one knew whether the incarnate 
Logos had two natures or one, though the great majority clung 
to the idea of one nature without knowing, however, how to 
conceive of it. No one knew whether the Logos was blended 
with humanity or merely joined with it, whether He had trans- 
formed Himself into it or whether He had put it on as a dress 

1 '^Corpus cseleste" says Hilary himself, 1. c. X. 18. The Pauline speculations 
r^aiding the second Adam and the heavenly man, had come to have very 
disastrous consequences for the theologians of the Fourth and Fifth Centuries as they 
had already had for the Gnostics before them. By the attention which was given 
to these speoilations the problem, which was otherwise already a complicated one, 
got into the direst confusion. It was, however, doketism in particular, both in its 
coarse and in its refined forms, which turned them to account, and modern theo- 
logians have shown a fondness for fishing in these muddy waters in order to 
extract from them their very different fancies regarding Christ as the heavenly 
type of humanity and as the ideal-man. 

2 See Vol. m., p. 299 ff. 

* That the Logos himself formed His own body (from Mary) seems to have 
been the almost universal opinion; see Hilary X. 18 (also 22) '^Christ Himself is 
the Bonrbe of His body." 
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and dwelt in it as in a temple, whether in becoming man 
He had taken it up into the Godhead, or in deifying it had 
left its peculiar nature intact; or had not deified it at all, but 
had merely associated it with the Godhead. Further, no one 
knew in what way the Gospel statements were to be employed 
in connection with the complicated nature of the God-man. Was 
the flesh, the man, born of the Virgin Mary, or was the Logos 
born of her together with the flesh. Who suffers, who hungers, 
who thirsts, who trembles and is afraid, who asks and is anxious, 
who confesses his ignorance, who describes the Father as the 
only Good, who dies, the man or the God-man? And again: 
who does miracles, commands nature, forgives sins, in short, 
who is the Redeemer, God or the God-Man? There was no 
fixed, generally accepted answer. Further, no one was able to 
make any definite statement regarding the permanence of the 
humanity * of Christ and its nature after the Resurrection, and yet 
the question as to the effect of the Incarnation turned entirely 
on this point. Finally, the question as to whether the Logos did 
or did not undergo a change owing to the Incarnation, was one 
on which complete uncertainty prevailed. The questions regarding 
exaltation, humiliation, depotentiation, assumption emerged and 
affected the always half-concealed fundamental question, as to 
the relation of the Divine and human generally. The theolo- 
gians, however, groped uncertainly about, and however paradox- 
ical many of the doctrines already were of a suffering without 
suffering, of a humiliation without humiliation, still the most 
paradoxical by no means passed yet for the most certain. ' We 
can easily see that we are here at the very central point of 
the old Greek theology ; at the time of the Nicene Creed this 
was, however, no rock, but a slippery bit of country shelving 
down on all sides. The religious thought: Sshg vapKaiiiq iC 

1 See the peculiar doctrine of Marcellus in Zahn, MarcelL, p. 177 f., given dif- 
ferently by Doraer and Baur. 

^ Examples of these disputed questions are supplied by all the writings of the 
Fathers dealing with the subject, down to the middle of the Fourth Ceotoiy. A 
specially characteristic example is to be found in Philostorg., H. E., IX. 14. He tells 
us that in Constantinople, in the time of Valens, Demophilus, /^., preached rd 9'SiiM 
ToG vloG avaxfa^iv r^ U&rniri il^ rd aitiAdretrov tux**P^^^^^ >^ * drop of milk 
disappears when it trickles into the ocean. 
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-ii/xxgy — God made flesh for us, — stood firm, but the theology which 
sought to grasp it slipped off it at every point. How could it 
possibly be put in intelligible conceptions so long as theologians 
concerned themselves with the "Natures"! A human nature 
made divine which nevertheless remains truly human, is a con- 
iradictio in adjecto. What those in after times succeeded in doing 
was accordingly not to give a clear explanation, but simply a 
paraphrase which as formulated was by no means perfectly 
suited to express the thought, and whose value consisted in this, 
that it surrounded the speculative theologians with a hedge and \ 
prevented them from falling into abysses. 

The Christological problem, however, as it was treated in the 
ancient Church was not only connected in the closest way 
with the Trinitarian, and, further, had not only the element of 
contradiction in common with it, but it also in the last resort 
issued in the same formulae. If in the case of the latter the 
singular of the substance or nature and the plurality of the 
persons were the accepted terms, it was the reverse way in 
the case of the other, where the accepted terms came finally to 
be the plurality of the substances and the unity of the persons. 
The distinction between ** Nature" and ** Person" was also the 
subject of discussion in both cases. That this distinction, with 
which the West had been long acquainted without, however, 
using it as a speculative starting-point, supplied the means of 
•escape from the difficulties connected with both problems, 
theologians had begun to perceive as early as the middle of 
the Fourth Century, though undoubtedly in a slow and hesitating 
fashion. This was the anchor to which they fastened themselves, 
although it was not supplied by any philosophy; they had to 
provide it for themselves. While, however, so far as the Trini- 
tarian problem was concerned, the distinction once introduced 
quickly established itself in the East, it was a century before it 
triumphed there as regards the Christological problem, and this 
triumph, far from uniting the parties, permanently separated them. 

What is the explanation of this remarkable phenomenon? It 
may be said that neither in connection with the Trinitarian 
<luestion did the perfect unity of the substance succeed in 
establishing itself (see pp. 120, 125); but it very nearly dvd%<^^-^\A 
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the controversy accordingly ceased. Why then did the formula 
of the unity of the person not in the same way prove satisfactory 
in connection with the Christological problem? 

This question may already be raised here, though it cannot 
be settled till the next chapter. Attention must, however, be 
directed to one point. The antecedents of the *• solution" of the 
Trinitarian and Christological problem which proved victorious 
in the Eastern Church and consequently in the Catholic Church 
generally, are to be found only partly in the East; it was 
naturalised in the West. The Tertullian who in the work "adv. 
Prax. " created the formula of the "una substantia" and the 
"tres personae", in the same work constructed the formulae of 
the " utraque substantia (duplex status non confusus — this is the 
iffvyx^'^^^ — sed conjunctus) in una persona" (the substance of 
two kinds in one person, the twofold state not confused but 
joined together in one person) ; " duae substantiae in Christo Jesu, 
divina et humana'* (two substances in Christ Jesus, divine and 
human); "salva est utriusque proprietas substantiae in Christo 
Jesu " (the property of each substance in Christ Jesus is not 
interfered with). ^ He thus laid the foundation for the formally 
similar treatment of both problems, and created the terminology 
which was accepted by the East after more than two hundred 
years. Had he the same interest in the Christological problem 
as the later Eastern theologians had? Was the deification of 
humanity a matter of importance to him? By no means. And 
what philosophy did he make use of? Well, no philosophy at 
all ; on the contrary, Ae used the method of legal fictions. By 
the aid of the distinction current among jurists between ** sub- 
stance" and "person" he with great facility explained and 
securely established as against the Monarchians both the ancient 
ecclesiastical and, par excellence^ Western formula, "Christus 
deus et homo", and also the formula, "pater, filius et spiritus 
sanctus — unus deus." Substance — for Tertullikn never uses the 
word " nature " — is in the language of the jurists not anything 
personal, but rather corresponds to "property" in the sense of 
possession, or to the essence as distinguished from the manifesta- 
tion or "status"; the person again is not in itself anything 

^ See Vol. 11.^ p. 280 ff. and above, p. 121. 
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substantial, but the subject or individual as capable of entering 
into legal relations and possessing property, who can quite well 
possess different substances, just as on the other hand it is 
possible for one substance to be in the possession of several 
persons. TertuUian introduced these legal terms into theology. 
That this is what they were in his use of them, and not 
philosophical terms, is shewn by the words themselves, shewn 
too by the application made of them and by the utter disregard of 
the difficulty which their application must necessarily create for 
every philosophical thinker. And it was these legal fictions 
which the East had to accept as philosophy, />., theology, or 
change into philosophy 1 This became the basis of the ''philo- 
sophy of revelation. " (I) This was more than the boldest Neo- 
Platonic philosophy in its strangest intellectual phantasies had 
ever asked. No wonder that difficulties were made about accepting 
ity especially when, besides, it did not cover what was still the 
preponderating interest of the Faith, the interest in the deifica- 
tion of humanity. People always shrank from positing an ovtrla 
ivvT6(rTXTog, a substance without an hypostasis, because when 
used in reference to a living being it was simply absurd, and 
because the unity of the person of Christ, "salva utriusque 
substantiae proprietate ", gave no security for the unity of the 
Godhead and humanity. The jurist TertuUian, however, could 
mans^e quite well with "person" and substance", as if the 
distinction between them were self-evident, because he did not 
here develop the logical results of the doctrine of redemption, 
but gave expression * to a matter of fact which was ostensibly 

1 The Westerns did the same after him; amid all the odd ideas that some of 
them produced they always clmig to the humana et divina substantia, to the filius 
del et filius hominis, and this distinction which had been supplied by the Creed, 
togetho' with the unity of the person, became for them the rudder when it came 
to be a question of sailing through the stormy waves which had arisen in the 
East See already Novatian, then Hilary, Ambrose, Augustin, Leo I. and also the less 
important theologians. It is extremely characteristic that Vincentius (Comm. 17, 18) 
still uses not the designation two natures, but two substances, and as against Apol- 
linaris he finds the thesis perfectly sufhcient "that Christ had two substances, the 
one divine, the other human, the one from the Father, the other from His Mother/' 
Hilary very frequently employs the expressions "utraque natura", "persona"; he 
also writes de trin. IX. 14: "utriusque naturae persona." In the "Statuta ecclesiae 
antiqna" (Mansi III., p. 950) we have: "qui episcopus ordinandus esU wi^^'o.^JiSJKv- 
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contained in the Creed, and because be did not, properly 
speaking, indulge in philosophical speculation, but applied the 
artificial language of the jurists. If we accordingly perceive that 
many centuries afterwards, the philosophical-realistic method of 
handling the main problem was in Western scholasticism completely 
displaced by a formal-logical or legal method of treatment, there 
is nothing surprising in this; for the foundation of such a method 
of handling the problem was in fact laid by TertuUian. 

Irenaeus had already clearly discerned and plainly expressed 
the thought of the most perfect union. The great Western theo- 
logians about the year 200 were further advanced in respect 
of Christology in consequence of the struggle with Gnosticism 
and Patripassianism, than the East was a hundred years later.' 
But what they had secured in the heat of battle did not possess 
even in the West itself any general validity ; while in the East 
the greatest uncertainty reigned, having been brought in by the 
** scientific" Christology of Origen.' It delayed or threw back 
the development, which had certainly begun in a strictly scientific 
form. Thus at the beginning of the Fourth Century the East had 
once more to take up the question entirely anew. If we are to 
estimate correctly what was finally accomplished, it must not 
be measured by the Gospel, but by the dead state of things 
which had prevailed a hundred years before. 



The assertion of Arius and his pupils that the Logos took 
only a human body gave the impulse to renewed consideration 
of the problem. Like Paul of Samosata the Lucianists would 
have nothing to do with two natures, but they taught the doc- 
trine of one half-divine nature which was characterised by 

Detur ... si incamationem diviaam non in patre neque in spiritu s. factam, sed in 
filio tantum credat, ut qui erat in divinitate dei patris filius, ipse fieret in homine 
hominis matris filius, deus verus ex patre, homo verus ex matre, carnem ex matris 
visceribus habens et animam humanam rationalem, simul in eo ambse naturse, />.) 
deus et homo, una persona, unus filius, unus Christus." For details see below. 
» See Vol. II., p. 275 ff. 

5 Nevertheless he strongly emphasised the thought of the deification of the 
human nature. On the other hand it is possible to attribute to him ft doctrioe o( 
two natures. 
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human feelings, limited knowledge and suffering/ Like Paul 
of Samosata they also found fault with the orthodox on the 
ground that their Christology led to the assumption of two 
Sons of God or two natures; for these were still regarded as 
identical. The reply made by the orthodox at first to this 
charge lacked theological precision. Just because Athanasius 
was as much convinced of the necessity of the Incarnation (ivav- 
4pci7ryt(Tig) as of the unity of the personality of Christ as Redeemer, 
he did not put the doctrine in fixed formulae. On the one hand, 
as against Arius, he made a sharp distinction between what the 
God and what the man in Christ had done, in order to keep the 
Logos Omoousios free of everything human ; on the other hand, 
however, he wished the divine and human to be thought of as 
a perfect unity; for it is to a strictly uniform being that we 
owe our salvation, the Word made flesh, the ?Jyog ffxpKuSsl^,' 

1 Most instructive in this connection is the otherwise interesting Creed of Eudox- 
ius of Constantinople (Caspari, Quellen IV., p. 1 76 ff.) : Tia-n^otMiv bIq 'iva, rdv 
fi6vov «Aifd<ytfy, 0ffdv xai ^etripa, rif y [mSv^v ^vn iyivvviTOv xai itirdropa^ Hrt fJLtfiiva 
^ifittv Ti^vKtv <tfc i^cna^t^iiKvier xeu ttQ %¥» Ki/ptov^ rbv vidv, Muvi^ii in roG a-ifitiv 
rov xotripaty xeu fiovoytvii fiiv^ Kpt(rrov» irAvm t^Q /^f*' etbrbv xr/tf-fw^, TptirrSroKOv 
li^ Urt rd HcUptrov xm ^pt»rtvr6v ivri rOv KTto'fiArtiv^ 0'»p>m6irrtt, ohx iveev^pm- 
Tiftf-Avrdt, olirt ykp ^^v^ifv Mpmrtvtiy ivf/Aif^ffv, iXAk o'kp^ yiyovtv^ /va iik capx^Q 
roii ac¥6pMT0ii etc ith Tapaxtr^fixro^ 0fd( iifuv XP^I^^^^'^V ^^ ^^^ ^Cvit^^ ixu 
fiii ri^to^ Jiv iivipmxoQ, iAA* Jtrrt ylfVX^Q Bfdc (v a'aptU' fi/a rd JfAoy xark o'^ta-tv 
^t/0-/C' xff^ifrdc it* olMvofifttv oVrt ykp if^v^lfc if o'ttfAaro^Tct^drro^T^v tc^a-fiovcu^tiv 
iivvetro' ^ AToxpiviv^tvcn oZv, irOi ^ xtftfifrdc '^ dvifrdc rifS Kpt/rrovt ro^ru^ 01^}, 
xMov^ Tt Koi ^endtrov i^inttvu^ H/vxtm thm ifiooi/aioQ. In the same way Eunomius, 
see Epiph. H. 69. 19, Ancor. 33. 

' Curiously enough Athanasius throughout merely touched on the Christology 
of Arius. He afterwards stated his views in greater detail in opposition to Apolli- 
naris, see Atzberger, Logoslehre d. h. Athan.,, p. 171 ff. In the ''Orations against 
the Arians" the distinction between the divinity and humanity of Christ is brought 
prominently forward. The unity is next secured again by means of the deceptive 
formula that the flesh of the Logos was just his own flesh, his humanity (Orat. 
III. 32 : "o^iv rli^ a-mptc^Q ircta-xo^niQ oifx J^v ixr^i ra^niQ 6 \6yoQ' itk roGro ykp 
axtroG fJytreu rd %^o(i) ; see also the particularly characteristic word litoxoftio't^ 
used for the assumption of the flesh. In the case of Athanasius it may already be 
very clearly seen that it was not religious feeling, but solely the biblical tradition 
regarding Christ (His weakness and His capacity for being affected in a human way,) 
which led him in the direction of the doctrine of the two natures. That tradition 
was a serious stumbling-block. But Athanasius used neither the formula ^^iHo 
^€uC nor the other ^fiim ^^^tQ'\ (See also Reutcr, Ztschr. f. K.-Gc8ch. VI., p. 184 f.) 
He speaks of divinity and humanity or of 0ffdc A^o^ and ^dpl;. So far as I know 
the formula pita ^^i« was brought into use by ApoUinan^^NiYvAt, v^ l^jc %&W\2kO'w ^ 
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The prolix amplifications of Hilary * were still more uncertain, 
so much so that there was some justification for the charge 
brought agrainst orthodoxy by its opponents, that it led to 
a division of the Son of God from the Son of Man. But 
Athanasius had not reflected on this; in this connection too 
he had stated the mystery simply and forcibly, frequently 
in the words of Irenaeus. The Lc^os not only had a man, did 
not only dwell in a man, but was man. He united what was 
ours with Himself in order to give us what was His. The 
Logos is not, however, thereby lowered, but on the contrary, the 
human is raised higher.' The question as to the extent of 
what was comprised in the human nature was one which 
Athanasius did not think out He preferred to speak of a 
natural union, an hao'ig ^vfracvi^ in Christ, but in this connection 
he uniformly disregarded the human personality. The free will 
was the category used, roughly speaking, at that period to 
express what is called in modern times ''human personality". 
But Athanasius had not yet thought of this term in connection 
with Christ, because he had not learned anything from Origen. 
In all probability he found in fact no problem here, but, like 
Irenaeus, a comforting mystery which could not be other than 

we first meet with the other, the Ho ^^vu^ in Origen, and next in the mouths of 
the Arians who reproached the orthodox with their use of it — with the exception 
of a doubtful fragment of Melito, where, moreover, we have Ho ovv(m. The Cap- 
padocians were the first to make use of the expression again in attacking ApoUinaris, 
inasmuch as they made a sharp distinction between ''two natures" and ''two 
Sons". Owing to its use by the Cappadocians the formula of "two natures" had 
almost already become orthodox and had been regularly introduced into ecclesias- 
tical language, or, to put it otherwise, the tradition which had come down from 
Origen and the presence of which is scarcely anywhere noticeable in Athanasius 
himself, penetrated into the Church in connection with this matter also by means 
of the Cappadocians. Cyril himself accordingly employed the expression. Thus the 
problem raised by Reuter, op. cit. 185 f., as to how it comes about that Cyril 
employs an Origenistic formula, which nevertheless is not to be found in Athana- 
sius, is solved. We have to remember that there was a revival of Origenism in 
consequence of the theological work of the Cappadocians. For the rest " Ho 
^Ca-tiQ " as distinguished from " duo substantias " is to be regarded as a realistic 
speculative formula. 

> See especially lib. X. de trinit., Domer I., pp. 1037 — 1071. 

3 See the collection of passages referring to the matter in Domer I., pp. 948 — 
955. The Arian doctrine of the vOiA,a ^r^vxov of Christ had already been combated 
bjr Eustathius, sec Domer, op. cit 966 — 969. 
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it was. He did not see that the mind must necessarily go 
astray on this matter either in the direction of the Gnostic 
doctrine of two natures or in that of the doctrine of unity, in 
the sense in which it was held by Valentinian, the doctrine of a 
heavenly humanity, or in the sense in which it was held by 
Arius. He believed that the doctrine of one composite being 
would serve his purpose which in any given case allowed of 
the distinction being made between what belonged to the 
divinity and what belonged to the humanity respectively. 
Neither did the great theologian who attached himself to 
Athanasius — namely, Marcellus — perceive yet the full difficulty of 
the problem. His energetic and practical theology could, how- 
ever, only bring him nearer to the doctrine of a complete 
unity. The Logos is the Ego of the Personality of Christ; 
the nature which serves as an organ for the incarnate Logos 
and gives outward expression to his self-manifestation, is im- 
personal. The Logos is the hapyeix ipxtrrixij, the divine energy ; 
the body is the matter which is moved by it, which is trans- 
formed into a perfect instrument for the Logos. Marcellus was 
still further than Athanasius from assuming the existence of 
two separate, independent natures. He does indeed incident- 
ally attack the Arian idea of the unity and he also employs 
the expression (rvyxcpsix, connection, for the union of the Logos 
with humanity, but at bottom he sees at every point in the 
incarnate God-Logos a perfect unity.* He thus thought about 
the matter as the great Christologist did after him, who first 
felt the difficulty of the problem and created a formula which 
did not harm Greek religious feeling, but rather gave it a secure 
basis, and which in doing this nevertheless left unnoticed an 
element of tradition which was indeed concealed, but was not 
to be rooted out 

Apollinaris of Laodicea" whose divine teachers were Pytha- 
goras, Plato, and Aristotle, who had learned from Athanasius, 

' See Domer I., p. 871 flf. ; Zahn, Marcell., pp. 155 — 165. 

3 DnLseke, Zeitfolge d. dogmat Schriften des A. v. Laod. (Jahrb. f. protest. 
Theol., 1887, Part 4). The same author, ApolL v. Laodicea, nebst einem Anhange, 
ApoUinarii Laod. quae supersunt dogmatica (Texte u. Unters. z. Altchristl. Litt. 
Gcsch. Vn, 3, 4) in addition Jiilicher in the Gott. Gel. Anz.^ 189^., No. a. 
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whose theological method was the Aristotelian one, and who 
because of this had been strongly influenced by the Arian 
theology, the zealous and acute opponent of Origen and Por- 
phyry, the sober-minded exegete who preserved the most bril- 
liant traditions of the school of Antloch and had a reverence for 
the letter of Scripture, made it the task of his life to combat 
the Origenistic and Arian theologies, — their doctrine of the 
Trinity and their Christology. Nemesius and Philostorgius have 
termed him the most important theologian of his age,* and 
that in fact he was. The most striking proof of his imjx)r- 
tance is supplied by the fact that many of his works create 
the impression of having been written in later centuries, so- 
energetically has he thought out the Christological problem 
and overtaken the coming generations. His syllogistic-dialectic 
and his exegetic method is akin to that of the later Antiochi- 
ans, and consequently the Fourth Century possessed in Mar- 
cellus, Eunomius, ApoUinaris and the Antiochians a series of 
theologians, who, although not unacquainted with Plotinus and 
Origen, did not all the same adhere to the Origenistic, Neo-Platonic 
speculative views, theologians who were united by their employ- 
ment of the same philosophico-theological method, but who- 
nevertheless arrived at wholly different results.' 

1 According to Suidas, referring back to Philostorgius, Athanasius seemed sl 
child alongside of ApoUinaris, Basil, and Gregory of Nazianzus. 

' The fullest account of the ApoUinarian Christology (after Walch)isthat given 
by Domer I., p. 985 ff. (but cf. now Draseke). Since that account was written,, 
however, thanks to the labours of Caspari (Alte und neue Quellen z. Gesch. des 
Taufsymbols, 1879) and Draseke, a new and rich supply of material has been 
brought forward. These scholars have shewn that the Apolliharians have foisted 
(from about 400) writings by their master on recognised authorities, such as Gregor. 
Thaum., Athanasius, Felix of Rome, Julius of Rome, in order to accredit their 
theology. We still possess the greater part of these writings; see Caspari, Quellen, 
IV., p. 65 ff. (on the xctrk iiipoQ xhrt^)'^ Draseke in the Ztschr. f. K. Gesch. Vol. 
VI., VII., VIII., IX.; Jahrb. f. protest. Theol., IX., X., XIII.; Ztschr f. wiss. Theol., 
XXVL, XXIX., XXX., collected together in the Monograph (Texte u. Unters. Vn. 
3, 4 by Loofs, Leontius von Byzanz, p. 92 ff.). The sources for ApoUinaris 
previously known, /./., the places where fragments are found, are besides Epiph., 
H. 77, Socrat., Sozom., the works of Athanasius (the genuineness of the work adv, 
Apoll. is disputed), of the Cappadocians, of Theodore and TheodoreL; see in 
addition the resolutions of Councils from 362 onwards, Mai, Script Vet. nova Coll. 
T. VII. Spicil. X. 2 and catenas. Epiphanius treated ApoUinaris in a friendly 
fikshiony Athanasius corresponded with him, the Cappadocians at first revered him 
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Apollinaris in combating Arius and his changeable Christ, 
Xpio'Tog rpsTTTog, started by allowing that the assumption that in 
Christ the God-Logos who was equal in substance with God united 
Himself with a physically perfect man, necessarily led to the idea 
of two Sons of God, one natural and one adopted. * A perfect God 
and a perfect man can never make a uniform being, ' and in this 
he was in agreement with Paul of Samosata, Marcellus and the 
Arians. They constitute on the contrary a hybrid form, /.^., a 
fabulous Minotaur, a cross breed, etc. But if there is no such 
thing as a union between a perfect God and a perfect man, 
then, if these premises are valid, the idea of the incarnation of 
Grod which is the whole point in question, disappears. And 
further the unchangeableness and sinlessness of Christ disappears 
also, for changeableness and sin belong to the nature of the 
perfect man. We are, therefore, not to see in the Redeemer a 
perfect man, we are on the contrary to assume and believe 
that the Logos assumed human nature, namely, the animated 
<rdp^, but that He Himself became the principle of self-conscious- 
ness and self-determination (Tvevfia) in this o-xp^. Freedom too 
is an attribute of the perfect man, but — this as against Origcn — 
Christ cannot possibly have possessed this freedom; for the 
Godhead in Him would have destroyed it. God, however, 
destroys nothing He has created.' 

Apollinaris sought to prove his doctrine out of the central 
convictions of Greek piety, and at the same time to establish 

and always held him in high respect, while the Arian theologians extolled him as 
their ablest opponent Cf. on this Vincent., Common. 15 — 20. 

^ Gregor. Aotir. 42. According to ApoUtaaris two knowing and willing beings 
could not possibly be united in one being. Here we can see the Antiochian tradi- 
tion which had come from Paul of Samosata : i^o riktta iv yivtv^eu oh ivvarou. 
(So Apollinaris according to what purports to be the work of Athanasius against 
him, L 2 Migne, Vol. 26, p. 1096.) 

' E< MpttTtn TtKtiot o-vwi^Sii 0ffdc rfAf/o(, iijo &v ^vetVy flc /ti^v ^^9tt vibQBtoC, 
§h ^i tftr^C (Draseke, Texte u. I'nters. Vll. 3, 4, p. 388). 

3 There are three theses which Apollinaris everywhere attacks, and from these 
we can easily understand what his own theology is. He wishes to disown (i) the 
view that there are two Sons, (2) the idea that Christ was an 'Mpviro^ HvdtoQ, the 
view he attributed to Marcellus, since heathens and Jews could also believe in a 
Christ of this kind^ (3) the view that Christ was a free aud therefore a changeable 
being. He accordingly directs his attacks (1) against the Gnostic division of Christ 
and Jesos^ (2) against Paul, Marcellus, and Photinus, (3) ageansl Otx^^tl ^tA Kxv^^s. 
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it by Biblical and speculative arguments. In a lying age he 
stated it with the most refreshing candour. Everything that 
Christ had done for us God must have done, otherwise it has 
no saving power: "The death of a man does not abolish death " 
— ivSpcoTou divxTog ou KxrxpysT rov divxrov. * Everything that He 
did must be perfect else it avails us nothing. There is here 
thus absolutely no room for a human ego. This would do away 
with the redemption. If it had been present in Him, then Paul 
of Samosata would be right, and Christ would be merely an 
inspired man, ivipcaTog hisoq] but such a being cannot give us 
any help; for if he had not essentially united humanity with 
Himself how could we expect to be filled with the divine 
nature? Further, if he had been a man he would have been 
subject to weaknesses, but we require an unchangeable spirit 
who raises us above weaknesses.' Therefore He must have 
assumed our nature in such a way that He made it the perfect 
organ of His Godhead and Himself became its vovq — the human 
nature of Christ **is not moved separately" — oi xivsTrxt lita^ov- 
root;. But this is also the doctrine of Scripture. It says that the 
Logos became flesh, and by this is denoted the animated body, 
not the vouc. It does not say " He assumed a man ", but that " He 
was found as a man " — uq civipcaTrog, It teaches that He appeared 
in the likeness of sinful flesh — iv ifji^otufixTt o'xpxhg xf^^xprlxg, and 
was in the likeness or according to the Ukeness of men — iv 
of^oidofAXTi xvipuTTuv OT Kxi^ ofAOioofnv, It shews finally that there 
was in Him the most perfect unity of the human and the divine, 
so that it says of the humanity what holds good of the divinity 
and vice versa ; God was born and died, and so on. At the same 
time, however, the Godhead is not to be thought of as capable of 
suffering. Owing to the intimate union with the axp^ which was 

» Antir. 51. 

3 Athan. adv. ApoU. I. 2: \irov riXttoQ UvSpc^o^, iKi7 iiiapria. It is just from 
the yof/c that sin springs. In addition Antir. 40, 51 : 'H a-kp^ iitiro krpi'XTOv voG^ 

^^tdo'TUQ iavrS . . . Olf ivvecrxt o'm^hv rdv KdatMOv 6 Hv^ptiifo^ ptlv fiy xau r^ nioa% 
r&y MpuTTMv ^9op& vxoKttiJLtvoQ. We must accordingly seriously accept the thought 
that in Christ the Godhead was not a force, but ro vrotatiAtvov, Antir. 39: O^ 
a-c^^trat rb eivQpwTrtvov yivoQ it* avaAif^'ffMC voG xat bXov MpatiroVy ^AAir hk «r^or- 
Atf ^^f «C aupxdQ. Apollinaris was conscious that he was the first to perceive what the 
//7carDation of God meant. 
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wholly and entirely its vip^^ it shared in a complete fashion in 
the suffering, and the efficacy of redemption consists only in 
the fact that it did so share in it. And conversely the axp^ is 
-entirely taken up into the nature of the Logos. " The flesh 
therefore is divine, because it is united with God, and it indeed 
saves*' — tf/iic^ ip» ^^p?, oti 0fq5 avvij^iij kx) xvtvi (iev ffui^st,^ 
Starting from this ApoUinaris attempted to give his doctrine a 
speculative basis. This also rests on Scripture passages, but at 
the same time it refers back to a peculiar metaphysic. The 
attempt indeed to reach it was made long before his day, and 
it is uncertain how far he himself followed it out, since those 
who tell us about it had here an occasion for special pleading. 
ApoUinaris starts from the Scriptural statement that Christ is 
the heavenly man, the second spiritual, heavenly Adam. (See 
also John III. 13.) Close upon this idea he, like Marcellus, puts 
in the more general idea of Aristotle that the divine is always 
related to the human as the moving to the moved.' As such 

^ ApoUinaris assumes the existence in Christ of what is indeed a composite 
nature, but which is nevertheless a nature possessing oneness. The fi/a ^^a-ti roC 
X^ov o'tvaptMfiivn is his formula (see the letter to the Emperor Jovian in Hahn, 
Sjrmbole 2, § 120: SfioAoyoVfAtv . . . ov iuo ^^o-stQ rdv 'dvct vidv^ iii»v irpoa-KvvtfTfjv 
juu ti(ee» dt'X'poa'KvvtiTOv^ iXAk fi(»¥ (pi/atv roG StoG ^6yov erterapKoofiiViiv kcu 'Trpoc- 
Kvvoviiivfiv iitrk rifc vapx^Q auroG inA xpoa-KviniO'tt.) He, besides, expressly teaches 
that the 0'ap>u»6tiQ oVk ia-rtv 'irtpo^ xecpk rdv iviifiUToy^ he demands a perfect 
ArrtfAi^/o'Tcto'tQ rSv ivofidrttv and he here reasons again mainly from the standpoint 
of Greek religious feeling : '"AAAifC fcut HxXtf^ olc/aQ fiien tlvcu km rifv avrif v ^poa-- 
xCmivtv iAipuToy^ rovrirrtv irotriToG Keii 'TFotviiiaro^^ BtoG km itv^puyrov. M/« il if 
'Vpo^K/Cvuo'Ki roG Xpta-roGt Kut Kcerk roGro iv r^ tv/ hv6ii»Tt votTrM 0f dc km HvdpoiTOQ. 
OvK Upa 2^AAff KM S^AAif obo'/a 0fdc km 'Mp^'xa^' iAA^t iii» K»rk vvv^saiv BtoG 
irph^ vSpLU Mpttfcnov^ or : itiCvurov rdv alrhv km xpoa-KwnirQv i»vrdv ttiiVM km pLtj. 
*AivvmTO¥ Up» rdv a^rdv tlvM StSv rt km iiv6pat9rov i% ^AoxAifpou, <kAA* iv /jLOvdrtfrt 
^vyKpirov ^Ha-itiQ $i!KSiQ vtvetpKUiiivm^ see still other passages in Domer I., p. 999 ff. 
The flesh must therefore be adored also \ for it constitutes an inseparable part of the one 
substance : n a-kpl^ roG Kvphv irpovKvytlrM x«5d 'iv ia-rt ifpSvorrrov km 'iv ^&ov fitr* eihroG. 

^ Mai Vn., p. 70 (the letter of the Apollinarian Julian) : *Ex KtvtfroG km iiuvifroi/, 
ivtpyifTtKoG rt km Tet^trriKoGy rbv Xpto'rdv tJvM fiiav overiav Kai ^vviv cCvUrov^ ivi 

Tff KOi f^V«« KtVOVfMtVtlV StXtlflXTt' KM flt& ivtpytiot xd. Tff Q»UfMCCT» Tg^Ot^KSVM KM 

Tk Ti^if, t*^^ '^^ fFp&ro^ 6 iFxriip iiiiSv *hTroKXivdpio(i i^Uyl^aro^ rd KtKpvpipiivov 
^dkrt Kmrm^mrfva^ ptva"nipiov\ see also 1. c, p. 301, where ApoUinaris himself has 
developed the thought of the one being ('iv^tSov) composed of the ruling moving prin- 
ciple of activity, and the vSiia^ the passive principle : vkp%^ &toG akpl; ytvopLsv^i^J^S&ifivrt 
fiark rmCret vurrtUla-u tt^ iiiav ^va-tv. P. 73 : Olfitfxfct iteuptati roG \6yov km rIfC 
vmpKh^ oifTOd h Mm^ ^iptrM ypet^eii^' iAA* 'ivrt fiia ^Cvt^^ fc/dc gTtfvToiffi^^ v^^oLVM^vy^^^' 
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they stand opposed. This relation first reached perfect outward 
embodiment and manifestation in the word made flesh, the 
^oyog (TxpKuiek. But the Logos as **the mover" was from all 
eternity destined to become tfie >,6yog (rxpKcaisig. He has always 
been in mysterious fashion "mind incarnate" — vov^ h<rxpxog, and 
"spirit made flesh" — Ttvsdiix <rxpKuiiv. Therefore He could be 
and had to be the ^oyog (TxpKccielqj the Logos made flesh. He 
certainly did not bring His flesh with Him from heaven, but 
He is nevertheless the "heavenly man"; because it was intended 
that He should become flesh, His flesh is consubstantial with His 
Godhead; His Godhead comprised viithin it the future moment 
of the incarnation from all eternity, because only thus was it 
destined to be in the most perfect way the authoritative prin- 
ciple, the ^ysfzoviKov, of the creature. And just for this reason 
the historical incarnation which cannot be denied, is the direct 
opposite of anything like the accidental and arbitrary inspiration 
of a man. It is the realisation of an idea which always had its 
reality in the essence of the Logos, the heavenly man, the 
mediator (fietroT}^^) between God and humanity. After the 
incarnation too everything in this heavenly man is divine; for 
death could be overcome only if it was God who suffered and 
died. The human is purely the passive element only, the organ 
of the Godhead and the object of redemption.* 

^ ApoUinaris has not himself put in words those furthest reaches of his specu- 
lations in any of the numerous confessional formulae of his which we possess. (See, 
/.^„ the two Confessions in the xecrk fiipo^ xt9-rtQ.) Much, too, of what is said by 
Gregory in his letters to Kledonius and by Gregory of Nyssa in the Antir. may be- 
exaggerated, but as regards the main point Apollinaris's own words prove that he really 
went the length of attributing the moment of the c^p^ in some form or other to 
the Logos in the pre-temporal existence. He conceived of the nature of the Logos 
as that of the mediator; it was only by so conceiving of it that the fc/ff ^vrtQ 
could get justice done to it, and he accordingly does not hesitate to take something 
from the Godhead itself, without detriment to its homousia. The essential charac- 
teristic of the Tvf 0/Lta which the Logos is, consists in this, that it includes the idea 
of the mediator, /.^., the type of humanity. In this sense he could say: i| 9tttt 
9-dpKU9-tQ ov rifv ipXMv oi'^o rvfi ^etpUvov Vo'^fv (Antir. 15), or (c. 13), TpovTapx'' 
6 itv6puT0Q Xp/tf-r^Ct oux ^Q iripov '6vtoq trap* ecvrbv roG •jrvgCizxroQ^ roCr* "i^rt rofi 
BtoG, iAA' u^ ToG Kvp/ov iv rifi roG dt»¥6puxou ^^9-tt Qt/ov 'xvt^iiaro^ '($vroc. The 
Logos was already man before He appeared on earth, since the statement holds 
good : uhriiv roG vloG dtor^ra i% cipx^lQ iiv&p$iTov that. This conception, however, 
which was not meant to take from the historical fact of the incarnation, but was 
intended, on the contrary, to make its reality certain, now led him further to the 
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This doctrine^ estimated by the presuppositions and aims of 
the Greek conception of Christianity as religion, is complete, 
Apollinaris set forth in a way that cannot be surpassed, 
energetically developed and in numerous works untiringly 
repeated, with the pathos of the most genuine conviction, 
what at heart all pious Greeks believed and acknowledged. 
Every correction made on his Christology calls in question 
the basis or at least the vitality of Greek piety. Only this 
perfect unity of the person guarantees the redemption of the 
human race and its acquiring of a divine life. ''Oh new 
creation and wondrous mingling. God and flesh produced 
one nature!" (« xxivvi xrhig xx) fii^ig isffTetrlx^ Sso^ jcx) (rxp^ 
fiixv xjrsreXitTxv ^vtrivX) All else in the Redeemer is non-exist- 
ent for faith. The assumption of a human separate personality 

idea that neither is the Godhead present in the Logos, in its totality : ohitfi(* 

As the middle colour between black and white has not merely the white in it in 
an imperfect way, but also the black, as spring is half winter and half summer, 
as the mule is neither wholly horse nor wholly ass, so the mixture of divinity and 
humanity in the Logos, at least in the Logos as appearing on the earth, is of 
such a kind that neither element is entirely perfect : oVrt ihdpv^oQ JfAoc oVrt etdf. 
How far the doctrine of Apollinaris did actually lead to this conclusion— and we 
have here a clear example of the imperfect way in which the Homousia was under- 
stood amongst the neo-orthodox of the East; how far his opponents, including not 
only the Gregorics, but also Theodoret, H. F. IV. 8, were justified in asserting that 
his Trinity was composed of a great, a greater, and a greatest ; how far he made 
use of the old traditional image of the sun and the sunbeam in order to build up 
on the basis of the Homousia a graduated Trinity, are points which still require 
to be thoroughly investigated in the light of the new material we now possess. 
Bat if his Christ actually was the middle being his opponents represent it to have 
been, one can only be astonished to observe how in the case of Apollinaris 
speculation regarding Christ has returned to the point it started from. For this Christ 
is actually the Pauline Christ, the heavenly spiritual being (tv fiop^ifi 0fo(7), who 
assumed the body, /.^., the flesh, neither 6 BtdQ nor man, but as God and as a man, 
who is nevertheless the mediator or reconcila* between God and man because being 
without sin He has done away with sin and death in His body and consequently 
for humanity generally — the second Adam, the heavenly man. It cannot be doubted 
either but that Apollinaris formed his views chiefly on the New Testament; for 
he was above all an exegete — though unfortunately what is his in the numerous 
collections of passages, in those of Cramer pre-eminently, has up till now not been 
ascertained nor has any test been applied to find out what belongs to him — and 
he endeavoured to be true to the words of the Bible without applying the allegorical 
method of Origen, as his notable adherence to the primitive Christian eschatology, 
the reign of a thousand years, proves. 
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in Christ does away with His power as Redeemer. Thousands 
before Apollinaris felt this and had a vague idea of its truth. 
He alone understood and preached it. He did not juggle with 
what was a matter of indifference to Faith or dangerous to Faith, 
but did away with it.* 

But he perceived at the same time that that separate person- 
ality is present whenever a human vovg is attributed to Christ. 
This decided the matter so far as he was concerned. Christ 
possessed no human vov^. He was honest enough not to say 
anything more about the perfect humanity of Christ, but openly 
avowed that Christ was not a complete man.* The fact that 
Apollinaris, when called on to decide between the interests of 
the Faith and the claims of tradition, unhesitatingly decided in 
favour of the former, is fitted to call forth our admiration, and 
is a clear proof of the great bishop's piety and love of truth. 

But the very frankness of his language reminded the Church 
that the Gospel and partly tradition also demand a complete 
human nature for Christ. Even before the appearance of 
Apollinaris the conflict with Arius had, from about the year 
351, taken a turn which made it as necessary to emphasise the 
complete human nature of the incarnate one as to reject the 

1 The confessioQal formulae of Apollinaris and his pupils emphasised as a rule 
only the homousia of the Logos, the assumption of flesh from Mary and the perfect 
unity (iv xp6vta'Kov xm iztxv rijv frpoerxvviieriv roO \6yov xeu rtiQ tf-apx^c)* The some- 
what long creed in the x. ft. Tta-rtQ is the most instructive, see Caspari IV., p. 18, 
there too, p. 20, will be found the shorter one, andat p. 24thatof the ApoUinarian 
Jobius. In the latter we have: 6fio^oy& rov xCptov *lifa-oCv Xp/tf-r^v, ff{ aUho^ fiiv 
Uff-ctfiKov 0sbv Ad'yov, ct' io'x^'rcQv $i ettmtn a-^pxa hi; iyl»^ irupHvov ivmo'arr* 
iavrBy tlvou &tdv xocl 'Mponrov^ 'iva xeu rdv avrdv, vTia-rarty fiiav vMtTOv xeu 
'frp69-ta^ov ^v uitotiptrov^ fiter/rtvov Gtu xcu Mpoi'KOt^ xcu vuvAtftov rk ii^ptifiiya 
'jTotijfiaTU r& TfXotiixSri, 6fj,oov<rtoy 0f£3 xark rifvexT^CfrecTpti^Qova'ia^virdpxotfa'acif 
aur^ ^tSr^reCy xeu ifioovvtov ivdpurotQ xccrk Tfjv ix riji av9pmT/¥tii ^^nm^^vmfiivwf 
»vr& 9-^pxa, TTpoff-xuvovfitvov ii x»t iol^ei^ifAtvov fitrk rif( liia^ 9-mp%6^' Urt ii* edfx^^ 
fifuv yiyovtv Xvrpu^-tQ ex deevArov xat xonuvix xpoQ rdv a6^varrov 2^p«c ykp i^Mi- 
liivit ii a-kpi t& Xdyta xcit iim^ifeors avroG x«p/{fofievif, oVx ierrtv ^$pmirev, ov 
iovKoUt oh xTi9-roG Tpoo-MTou, <iAA* ccvToG ToC BsoO /i6yov, roC itfiuovpyoV, toS 
6fi,oowiov rSt Qtu, rovrio'Ttv r^ it<roifj,irta ouvict roG ippfjrov Torp^c. It is difficult 
to say whether the long Creed printed by Caspari, p. 163 f., and which in its 
formalism bears a resemblance to the Athanasian, is ApoUinarian or Monophysite. 

- Apollinaris did not deny the homousia of Christ with humanity, but he conceiTed 
of it as a likeness in nature =z ^fAo/M/i««. The later Apollinarians even emphasised 
the homousia, but they were thinking of a body and the ^vxii «'«p««i(. 
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thought of a transformation of the Logos into flesh or of a 
depotentiation. The Christological question became involved 
with the Trinitarian, and the latter was illustrated by the aid 
of the former. The full humanity was supposed to prove the 
full Godhead ex analogia ; it had been reached in the struggle 
against Gnosis, and it was required in order to explain the 
Gospel accounts which otherwise cast a shadow on the Godhead 
of the Redeemer. Accordingly the complete humanity of Christ 
was first expressly asserted at the Council of Alexandria in 
362 and, in fact, in opposition * to the views of ApoUinaris. ' 
The great literary activity of the bishop who was equally dis- 
tinguished as exegete and apologist and as a systematic theo- 
logian, and who gathered around him a band of enthusiastic 
pupils, falls within the sixties/ With the beginning of the 
seventieth year of the century the Cappadocians came forward 
in opposition to their old master, shewed now their unconcealed 

» Sec IMseke, Texte und Unters. VIII. 3. 4., p. 28 f. 

- Athan.. Tom. ad. Antioch. 7. He first establishes the truth that the Word of 
God did not come in Christ to a holy man as it came to the prophets, on the 
contraiy : tdiTQ^ 6 XAyo^ 9hp% lyhtrOt km iv f^of^^ BtoC vv^px*'^ 'i^et^t $ovAov 
fiop^v^ %K Tt rifC M»ptai rd xatrk vdpKa ytytvtiTeu Hvdpwjroi $t* fifiStQt *»i oVtm 
TfAf/MC 'MM ^AoicAifp«C 'rd iLv^puiFivov yivo^ tAtvhpo^fAtvov «Td TfiQ dfjLetpriuQ iv 
mtr^ 1UU ^Moweieifuvov Ik tSv vtxpSv tto-eeytrett th rifv ^aa'tAt/ot¥ rnv oupavSSv, 
Then it is farther said: &fioA6yevv yhp K»i reCre, Ifrt eu 9-Stf4.a ii^^vxov ov$* uvuiv- 
Bnrev olfi* iv6tirov tlxtv 6 rurvipy olf$i ykp ol6v rt ^y, roC xvp/ov ii* vii^lSq cMpuTov 
y§¥Ofi4vov^ ^ytfifTtfy ihat rd rSSf^.a aifreC, ovii vvfiuro^ fi6vov^ «AA^ xet) ^^t/^ifC 'v 
«vr^ r^ ^6ytf vatrmpia yiyovtv. Finally, however, the identity of the Son of God 
and the Son of man is strongly emphasised. It was the same person who asked 
about Lazams and who raised him from the dead. He asked ivdf «T/y«;, He raised 
from the dead U'itUt^. 

3 In the way in which it kept firmly together, in its veneration for the master, 
in its activity and vivacity and finally in the efforts made by the members of it 
to carry their point in the Church, the school of ApoUinaris reminds us of the 
school of Lncian. Like the latter it was chiefly an exegetical school, and at the same 
time like it it was a school for theologico-philosophical method after the manner of the 
Aristotelian dialectic. Such conditions always give rise to a peculiar arrogance and 
to a confident feeling of superiority to everybody else. "It was our father Apol- 
linaris who first and who alone uttered and put in a clear light the mystery which 
had been hidden from all — namely, that Christ became one being out of the moving 
and the immovable": it is thus that one Apollinarian writes to another and in so 
doing shews that the real interest of the school was in the methodical and the formal. 
The fact that afterwards falsification was carried to such an extraordinary extent in 
the school is a sign that the Epigoni aspired to secure power at all costs. 
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indignation and sought to cast suspicion on his doctrine of the 
Trinity also. Apollinaris accordingly retorted by treating them 
as they treated him. How far Athanasius himself was mixed 
up with the controversy is a point which is still uncertain. 
Apollinaris separated from the Church about the year 375. 
Soon after he consecrated Vitalius bishop of Antioch. * It was 
the West led by Bishop Damasus which hastened to the assist- 
ance of the orthodoxy of the East held in fetters under Valens, 
and which at the Roman Council of 377 condemned ApoUinarian- 
ism.' It could do this with a good conscience since it had 
always understood the ''Alius hominis'' in the thesis in the full 
extent of the term and had had no difficulties about the unity. 
Basil had been the denouncer of the ApoUinarian heresy (Ep. 263). 
The Council of Antioch of 379 sided with the Romans, and that held 
at Constantinople in 381 in its first canon expressly condemned 
the heresy of the Apollinarians. The anathemas of Damasus 
which belong perhaps to the year 381, condemn (No. 7) "those 
who say that the Word of God dwelt in human flesh in place 
of the rational and intellectual soul of man, since the Son Him- 
self is the Word of God and was not in His body in place of 
a rational and intellectual soul, but assumed and saved our 
soul, i,e,, a rational and intellectual soul without sin," ("eos, 
qui pro hominis anima rationabili et intelligibili dicunt dei verbum 
in humana carne versatum, quum ipse Alius sit verbum dei et 
non pro anima rationabili et intelligibili in suo corpore fuerit, 
sed nostram id est rationabilem et intelligibilem sine peccato 
animam susceperit atque salvaverit."' Before this those are 
condemned on the other hand **who assert the existence of 
two sons, one before time and another after the assumption of 
flesh from the Virgin" — **qui duos filios asserunt, unum ante 
saecula et alterum post assumptionem carnis ex virgine." — With 
all the zeal of a fanatic who had nevertheless not made the 
matter his own, Damasus, under the guidance of Jerome, soon 

> Sozom. II. E. VI. 25 ; Epiph. H. 67. 21, 23 — 25 ; Gregor. Naz., ep. ad 
Cledon. II. 2; Basil, ep. 265, 2. On him see Draseke, Ges. patrist Abhaodl. 

(1889), p. 78 ff. 

' See the fragment '^lUud sane miramur", Rade, p. 113 f., Mansi III., p. 461; 
see also the fragment "Ela gratia^', Mansi III., p. 460. 
' See Hahn, op. cit., p. 200. 
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after the year 382, once more took up the question and warned 
the Church against the doctrine of Apollinaris and his pupil 
Timothy : " Christ the Son of God by His passion brought the 
most complete redemption to the human race in order to free 
from all sin the whole man who lies in sin. If therefore any- 
one says something was wanting either in the humanity or 
<iivinity of Christ, he is filled with the spirit of the devil and 
proves himself to be a son of hell.* Why therefore do you 
once more demand of me the condemnation of Timothy? He 
has already been deposed here by the sentence of the Apostolic 
chair, Bishop Peter of Alexandria being also present at the 
time, together with his teacher Apollinaris, and must await on 
the day of judgment the chastisement and punishment due to 
his sin."* Apollinaris was condemned. One after another the 
representatives of the non-Alexandrian theology, Paul, Marcellus, 
Photinus, Apollinaris were cut off from the Church. The Anti- 
ochians will follow them, but the turn of Origen and his pupils is 
also to come ; the Cappadocians only will be saved " so as by fire." 
The homousia or the identity in nature, — for both words were 
used,— of the humanity of the Redeemer and humanity, was thus 
acknowledged. And as a matter of fact many and important 
arguments could be alleged in support of it. One has to make 
use of the most desperate exegesis in order to banish it from 
the Synoptics. And further Christ redeemed only what He 
assumed; if He did not assume a human soul then the latter 
has not been redeemed, and this appeared a very obvious 
argument. Finally, it was only by the assumption of the complete- 
ness of the human nature in Christ that His divinity seemed to 
be secured against sinking down into the region of human 
feelings and suffering. But what signified these advantages if 
the unity was insecure ? And Apollinaris was perfectly right : it 
was insecure. His opponents, the Cappadocians, might indeed 
be able to refute him as regards separate points,' but they 

' See the fragmeat "Illud sane miramur": "If an imperfect man was assumed 
then the gift of God is imperfect, because the whole man has not been redeemed." 

« Theodoret, H. E. V. 10. 

* See several letters of Basil, the two letters of Gregory of Nazianzus to Kledonius 
juid his ep. ad. Nectar, sive Orat. 46, also the Antirrhet. of Gregory of Nyssa and 
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could not escape from the reproach he brought against them 
that they reduced the doctrine to the idea of an inspired man. 
In proportion, however, as they sought to escape it, their asser- 
tion of the completeness of the human nature in Christ became 
a mere assertion. Their long-winded, obscure, and hazy deductions 
made in truth a miserable appearance alongside of the unambi- 
guous, coherent, and frank avowals of their opponent. There are 
two natures, ^ but yet there is only one ; there are not two Sons, 
but the divinity effects one thing, the humanity another ; Christ 
possessed human freedom, and nevertheless He acted within the 
limits -of divine necessity. On the other hand, the whole position 
of the later Monophysites, thought out to all its conceivable 
conclusions, is already to be found in ApoUinaris; but his 
opponents had not yet at their command a fixed terminology 
whereby to preserve the contradiction and to protect it against 
disintegration. At bottom their views were the same as those 
of ApoUinaris, they did not think of two strictly separate 
natures ; but they were unwilling to give up the perfect human 
nature, and they had learned too much from Origen to sacrifice 
the thought of freedom to the constitution of the God-man. * 

his work ad Theophil. They enter upon an examination of the Scripture proofs of 
ApoUinaris and also of his argument that the Logos could not have assumed a 
rational, free nature, since in this case he must necessarily have destroyed freedom,, 
which is not, however, the Creator's way of doing : ^dopk reC ahn^ova-iou ^taov rd. 
ijLfi tJvat etlrtl^ovfftov oh (p^e/perat ii m ^oo'tQ t/rd roG irotfivavro^ cnfi^v ovk }k^ 
ivoCreu 6 iv^puxoi 0t& (Antirrh. 45). Gregory's remarks on this are extremely 
weak. The only striking thing is to be found in the detailed arguments in which 
it is shewn that the picture of the Christ of the Gospels includes a human soul; 
for it was neither the God-Logos nor the irrational flesh which was sad, which 
trembled, feared, etc., but the human spirit; see also Athan. c. Apoll. L, 16— 18» 

1 The definite formula ^^^6e ^va-tti" without some qualifying clause is rarely 
met with in the East before the time of the great Antiochians, though it is other- 
wise in the West. But expressions such as that of Eusebius, H. E. L 2, i, are, how- 
ever, frequent: AtrroC 'dvroQ roG xetr* etvr^ rpd^ov^ xat reC fi}v o-ufietro^ lotttSro^ 
x«^«A0 $ 0cdc I'Kiyotirxtnf roG il xoa-t vapet^etAAofievov^ f rdv fv ^fuv ii¥$p§nro¥ 
dfiotoTra^ii r>iQ fi/jtSiv ethr&v 'ivexev vTriSv wr^piui^ yivotr* &v MfC'V) etc. The Arian 
theologians always reproached the orthodox with teaching the doctrine of ivo (p^it^. 

^ It is unnecessary to give any summary of the numerous different forms in 
which the Cappadocians set forth their view as against ApoUinaris (see UUmann^ 
Gregor. v. Naz., p. 276 flf.; Domer I., pp. 1035 f., 1075 f.; Schwane II., pp. 366— > 
390), for what they wish and do not get at — the unity, namely — is obvious, while their 
terminology on the other hand is still uncertain. At this time expressions and 
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Probably an historical and biblical element had a share in 
turning them against ApoUinaris, the thought of the man Jesus 
as he is presented in the Gospels, this, however, not as some- 
thing which had a well-understood religious value, but as a 
part of the tradition of the schools and as a relic of antiquity. 
None of the religious thoughts current at that time led to the 
idea of a " perfect man " with a free will, />., as an individual. 

images of the most varied kind were in use {i^o ^va-ttQ^ $60 oha-iut, fi/et ^^o-i^, 
a-dpKMo-iQ^ ivetvipM^flo-tQy UMpmieo^^ 'ivuvti ol^Mfi^^ 'ivuvtii ^vo-txfi^ 'dvua-tQ tutrkfur- 
ovvlceify vuyKpaa^i^t ft'&C> wvi^ttet^ titrovviu, i¥o/xii9-tQ, the humanity of Christ was 
described as Karcnriretviia or ^etpufFtrufffiet^ as v»6^^ as o7xo(, as IfiAriov^ as "6pyoLvov, 
In the writings of the Cappadociaus most of these terms are still found side by side; 
the only idea which is definitely rejected is that of the change into flesh whether by 
kenosis or by actual transmutation. The unchangeable, the divinity, remains un- 
changeable; it merely takes to itself what it did not possess. How the unlimited 
united with the limited is just the point which is left obscure. We might imagine 
we were listening to a teacher of the period before Irenaeus when we hear Gregory 
of Nazianzus say that the unlimited dealt with us through the medium of the flesh 
as through a curtain, because we were not capable of enduring His pure Godhead 
(Oral. 39, 13, similarly Athanasius). He also teaches that Christ by assuming 
humanity did not become two out of one (masc.), but out of two became one (neut.). 
We can imagine it is Apollinaris who is speaking when he further declares that God 
is both, the one who assumes and what is assumed, and uses the word a-vyxfixo-tQ 
in this connection (Orat. 37. 2, this word is frequently met in Methodius). This 
thought is expressed in an almost stronger form in Orat. 38. 13 (see Orat. 29. 19): 
*• Christ is one out of the 'two opposite things, out of flesh and spirit, of which 
the one deifies while the other was deified^ & r^C KxtvfJQ i^Lf^euQ, Si TfJQ Trupuid^ov 
KpAa-tM^X The eternally existing comes into being, the uncreated is created, the 
unlimited limits itself, since — and now the thought takes an Origenistic turn — the 
rational soul is the means whereby a union is brought about between the Godhead 
and the gross flesh." As if it were possible to stop short at this function of the 
human soul, as if the human soul did not include the free will regarding which 
Gregory here maintains a prudent silence. On the other hand, however, Gregory 
maintains in opposition to Apollinaris that "there are undoubtedly two natures, 
God and man; soul and body are also in Him, but there are not two Sons or 
Gods, since there are not two men in one, because Paul speaks of an inner and 
an outer man" — this argument is specially weak since it is just the argument which 
Apollinaris could make use of. "To put it in a word: He is one and again He 
is another, in so far as He is Saviour, but He is not one person and again another 
person — God forbid. For both exist in the union which has been accomplished 
since God is made human and man is made divine, or however it may be ex- 
pressed" (Ep. ad. Cledon. I.). Gregory as a pupil of Origen sees no difficulty in 
putting two different substances together into one. But neither does he follow the 
Chalcedonian Creed since with him it was not a question of a union of divinity 
and humanity in a third, but a question of fusion, and this spite of the Ho ^^a-etq. 
In their struggle with Apollinaris the Cappadocians nowhere intentionally arrived 

II 
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The idea that the human vovg cannot have been saved if Christ 
did not assume it too, was one which they themselves could 
not honestly believe in, for they stripped His humanity of the 
principle of individuality and of more than that. In Apollinaris, 
on the contrary, it was really the sovereignty of faith which 
supplied him with his doctrine. He merely completed the work 
of Athanasius inasmuch as he added to it the Christology which 
was demanded by the Homousia* of the Logos. They both made 
a supreme sacrifice to their faith in that they took from the 
complicated and contradictory tradition regarding Christ those 
elements only which were in harmony with the belief that He 
was the Redeemer from sin and death. They neglected every- 
thing else : ^oycg of^oovfTtog sv (rxpKt^ (yt^ix ^vtrtg (rvvisrog) — the co- 
substantial Logos in the flesh, (one composite nature) — was the 
watchword of ApoUinaris, in the sense of a perfectly uniform 
being. This Apollinarianism dressed in orthodox garb exercised 
the strongest possible influence upon Church doctrine in the 
Fifth Century. The Church, however, rejected this particular 

at the line of thought foUowed by the school of Antioch at a later time, though, 
what is very rare, a formula here and there has an Antiochian appearance. They 
are at bottom Monophysites, although they were the first to make the ominous 
••'two natures" of Origen fit for church use. It was only because they were com- 
pelled that they trouble themselves about the question of freedom in Christ, and 
the thought once occurred to Gregory of Nyssa (Antir. 48) that Christ would not 
have possessed any aptri^ if He had been without oilrtl^ovvioy. What most strongly 
impressed the Christian world in general was certainly the view that Christ had to 
give His body as a ransom for our body, His soul for our soul, His spirit for our 
spirit. There was undoubtedly some real justification for this thought since Apol- 
linaris, or his pupils, seem to have carried their Paulinism so far (for so at least 
it would appear from some undoubtedly uncertain indications in the work of 
Athan. adv. Apollo, sec. I., 2 sq., II. 11) as to assert that Christ had only done 
away with the sin and death belonging to the flesh and thus renewed the flesh, 
but that the purification of the spirit was something which each individual had to 
carry out for himself by the imitation of Christ on the basis of that purification. ; ia 
this sense redemption was not yet perfect. S«pxdc filv Kouvdrfiret Xpwrh^ hnMttKVM 
Kx6* dfiotuo-tVf roV $^ (ppovoGvroQ ev ^fuv rijv Kcuv6ryira $tk fitfivia-tw^ urn ifiotttrtrntt xsu 
^ox^Q Tiff ifiupriat; 'ixetvroQ tv iavr& ttrtSeixvvrxt (I. 2) or r$ 6fiotMO-it km t^ (Ufjulivti 
vA^tff^eu rovi Tto-revovrpcQ km ou r$ »v»Keu¥tvti (II. 1 1). In opposition to this thesis, 
which probably really originated with ApoUinaris since it is in harmony with the 
traditions of the school of Antioch, his opponents had certainly good reason for 
emphasising the full extent of the work of Christ if the whole structure of the faith 
of that time were not to be rendered insecure. Kenotic statements such as we meet 
with in Hilary are, so far as I know, not to be found in the writings of the Cappadocians. 
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form of unity and maintained the idea of ''the perfect man'\ 
"the perfect humanity" in the unity. The Church knew what 
it wanted to do — to unite contradictions; there were not to be 
two sons, but two natures; not two natures, but one substance; 
though it certainly did not know how this was to be conceived 
of. Nor did it know how the contradiction was to be expressed. 
But while it thus loaded its own faith with a heavy burden 
and thereby weakened its power, by preserving the thought of 
the perfect humanity of Christ, it did an inestimable service 
to later generations. And there was further one good result 
which even those times got the benefit of. The Gnostic specu- 
lations regarding the heavenly origin of the flesh of Christ, the 
transformation of God into a man, and such like, were now 
forbidden, or at least were rendered excessively difficult. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERSONAL UNION OF THE 

DIVINE AND HUMAN NATURES IN THE 

INCARNATE SON OF GOD. 

The course of theological development in ecclesiastical anti- 
quity may in some parts be compared to the windings of a 
descending spiral. Starting from any given point we seem to 
be always getting further away, and finally we come back to 
it again; only we are a stage lower down. The great Trini- 
tarian controversy of the Fourth Century has its starting-point 
in the Christological doctrine of Paul of Samosata: Christ, the 
deified man inspired by the power of God and one with God 
in loving affection and in energy of will. Opposed to this 
doctrine was the belief that Christ is co-substantial with God, 
the &€cg GfiGoiKTioCf who has become man. This article of faith 
established itself after Arianism and other middle doctrines had 
been rejected. But when in the course of the development 
both the perfect Godhead and the perfect humanity of Christ 
had been elevated to the rank of an article of faith, it looked 
as if the unity could be secured only by once more following 
the path taken by Paul of Samosata, by emphasising the spirit- 
ual and moral unity of God and man. This idea of the unity 
was indeed made more difficult now that the God in Christ had 
to be conceived of as a personal being, but any other unity 
no longer offered itself to thinking people who were unwilling 
to give up clear views on the subject. And it was still per- 
missible to hold this view of the unity ; for though the doctrine 
of Apollinaris had been repudiated, no fixed idea was thereby 
arrived at as to the nature of the union of the divine and the 
human. All the conceivable forms in which the conception of 
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the union of the divine and the human might be put, were still 
at anyone's disposal, especially as no single term was yet in 
regular use. 

As it was the Antiochian Apollinaris who worked out to its 
logical conclusion the doctrine of the Trinity as regards Christ- 
ology, so it was his compatriots who worked out to its logical 
conclusion the formula "perfect God and perfect man.'' This 
conclusion was indeed the opposite of the doctrine of Apollin- 
aris. He had shewn every clear thinker that it was impossible 
to carry out the idea of the incarnation without deducting some- 
thing from the essence of humanity, and that the incarnate one 
could have only one nature (fj(,lx cpv(rig). But if the human 
nature in the incarnate one was nevertheless to be complete, — 
and the Church maintained that it was,— then the conception of 
the incarnation would have to get a new form. And if piety 
should suffer in the process, well, there was and there still is 
a stronger interest than that of piety — namely, that of truth. 

§ I. TAe Nestorian Controversy. 

I. The most zealous opponents of Apollinaris were his com- 
patriots and scientific friends, the Antiochian theologians, dis- 
tinguished by methodical study of Scripture, sober thinking in 
imitation of Aristotle, and the strictest asceticism. They alone 
had during many decades worked out the Christological dogma 
in a scientific way in opposition to Arius and Apollinaris. 
Following the example of Diodorus of Tarsus, Theodorus of 
Mopsuestia treated it with the greatest fulness by making use 
of the philosophical theological fundamental conceptions which 
Paul of Samosata had already employed, and by turning to 
account the biblical results of the exegetical labours of the 
school of Antioch. The Antiochians based their position on 
the 'Ofj(,oov7tog and did not wish either to interfere with the 
divine personality of the Logos. But at the same time they 
fully accepted the perfect humanity of Christ. The most impor- 
tant characteristic of perfect humanity is its freedom. The 
thought that Christ possessed a free will was the lode-star of 
their Christology. To this was added the other thought that 
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the nature of the Godhead is absolutely unchangeable and 
incapable of suffering. Both of these thoughts have at least 
no concern with the belief in the real redemption of humanity 
from sin and death through the God-man. The Christology of 
tJie Antiochians was therefore not soteriologkally determined; 
on the contrary, the realistic-soteriological elements were attached 
to it by way of supplement. ' 

In the view of the Antiochians it followed from the premises 
above mentioned, that Christ possessed, strictly speaking, two 
natures and that the supposition of a natural union {^Bvatriq 
Cpvtrtocij^ hu7tg zxi^ v7r6frTX(Ttv) was prejudicial both to the humanity 
and the divinity of Christ, as the doctrines of Arius and Apol- 
linaris shewed. It was, on the contrary, necessary to maintain 
that the God-Logos assumed a perfect man of the race of David 
and united him with Himself. He dwelt [svoiycyjtriq) in the man 
Jesus from the time of the conception. This indwelling * is to be 

> In respect of scientific method we may regard Paul of Samosata, Dorotheus, 
Lucian, the Lucianists such as Arius and Eusebius of Nicomedia, Eusebius of 
Emesa, Theodore of Ileraklea, Eustathius, Marcellus, Cyril of Jerusalem, Apollinaris, 
Diodorus, Theodore, Polychronius, Chrysostom, Theodoret, etc., as forming a union 
of like-minded scholars as opposed to the school of Origen. Regarded in a theo- 
logical aspect their differences are manifold. Diodorus of Tarsus (-f- shortly 
before 394) and his school constitute a special group here. Diodorus '^the ascetic 
who was punished in his body by the Olympian gods", was the recognised head. 
His numerous works, of which only fragments are preserved, are sf>ecified in the 
Diction, of Chr. Biogr. I., p. 836 sq. He was as prolific an apologist, controversialist, 
and dogmatist as he was an exegete. His most important pupils were Theodore 
of Mopsuestia (-h 428) and Chrysostom. The former is the typical representative 
of the whole tendency. Of the astounding mass of his works a good deal has been 
preserved. To what is printed in Migne, T. 66, we have to add, above all, the edi- 
tion of his commentary on the Pauline letters by Swete, 2 vols., 1882 ; the fragments 
of the dogmatic works are given in the second volume, pp. 289 — 339. Sachau 
edited, in 1869, Syrian fragments with a Latin translation; in addition B&thgen in 
the Ztschr. f. Atlich. Wissensch. V., p. 53 ff.; MoUer, in Herzog^s R.-Encykl. XV. 2, 
p. 395 ff. ; Gurjew, Theodor von Mopsu., 1890 [Russian]. On the Antiochian School 
Miinscher (181 1), Kihn (1866), Hergenrother (1866). Specht, Theodor v. M. u. Theo- 
doret, 1 871; Kihn, Theodor v. Mops. 1880. Gluhokowski has written a very com- 
prehensive and thorough monograph on Theodoret in Russian (2 vols. 1890). 
Bertram, Thedoreti doclrina christologica. Hildesiae, 1883. On Theodorefs brother, 
Polychronius, see Bardenhewer, 1879. Chrysostom did not take any part in the 
work of giving Christology a sharply outlined form. Theodoret taught the same 
doctrine as Theodore, but finally capitulated. 

' Athanasius also used the word in a natural way, /^., de incam. 9. 
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conceived of according to the analogy of the indwelling of God 
in men generally. It is not a substantial indwelling, not kxt^ 
oua-ixv, for this involves a transmutation or else limits the God- 
head. Nor is it any mere indwelling of inspiration, but a gracious 
indwelling, Kxra %ip/v {kxt^ evioKlxv)^ i,e,y God out of grace and 
in accordance with His own good pleasure has united Himself 
with the man Jesus in the way in which He unites Himself 
with every pious soul, only that in the case of Jesus the union 
was besides a perfect one in virtue of the perfection of his 
piety. It is to be thought of as a species of combination ((rvvi- 
^6tx)j or we may express it thus : God dwells in the man as in 
a temple. * The human nature, therefore, as nature remains purely 
unchanged, for grace leaves the nature as it is. This nature, 
then, like all human nature, was also a free self-developing 
nature. As man Jesus Christ had to pass -through all the stages 
of moral growth as a free self-acting agent. Over him and in 
him God did undoubtedly always hold sway as a supporting 
power, but He did not interfere with the development of the 
character belonging to his human nature, which by indepen- 
dent action confirmed itself in the good. 

In accordance with this the union was only a relative one 
i^evarnq o-%£T/x;}) and was at the outset only relatively perfect, i.e.y 
the God-Logos united Himself with the man Jesus as early as 
the time of his conception, forseeing of what sort he would be 
{y,XTx 7rp6yvo9(nv OTroloq riq etTTxt), but this union merely began 
then in order to become a more intimate union at every stage 
of the human development. ' It consisted in the common feeling 
and energy of the two natures as well as in the common direc- 
tion given to the will ; it was therefore essentially a moral union. 
By means of it, however, there appeared at the close of the 
human development of Jesus and in virtue of the elevation 
which was granted to him as the reward of his perseverance, 

^ Athanasius also employed this image, e.^.^ 1. c. c. 20. 

• It was always and from the first dependent on God's good pleasure in the virtue 
of the man Jesus; for to Theodore the general proposition held good without any 
exception that God bestows grace solely in proportion to the free exercise ot virtue. 
Grace is always reward; see the large fragment from the seventh book of the 
work Tip} fyffydf«Tif0'ff«c in Swete II., p. 293 sq. Theodore paid special attention 
to the baptism of Jesus also. 
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adores Jesus Christ as the one Lord, because God has also 
raised to divine dignity the man who in feeling was united with 
the Logos so as to form a unity. 

In accordance with this conception, though certainly invitis 
autoribuSf the humanity in the person of Christ came again to 
the front as a humanity which experienced merely the effects 
produced by the divine Logos who remained in the background. 
Since the distinction between person and nature was not 
fundamental, was not made in a realistic way, that is, and since 
the possibility of the substantial union of two persons was denied 
as we can see already from the case of Paul of Samosata, since 
further, in opposition to Paul, the Godhead in Christ was 
recognised as being a substantial Godhead, unity was not 
attained, as opponents at a later time justly observed. When 
again, as in the case of the Antiochians, an approach was made 
towards this unity, then the divine factor, contrary to the pre- 
supposition which was strictly clung to, threatened to become 
an inspiring and supporting power, and hence the reproach 
brought against them of Ebionitism, Somosatenism, Photinianism^ 
or of Judaising. It would appear that the Antiochians rarely 
took the doctrine of redemption and perfection as the starting- 
point of their arguments, or when they did, they conceived of 
it in such a way that the question is not of a restitution, but 
of the still defective perfection of the human race, a question 
of the new second katastasis. The natural condition of humanity, 
of which liability to death forms a part, can be improved; 
humanity can be raised above itself by means of a complete 
emancipation from the sense life and by moral effort. This 
possibility, which lies open to everyone who summons up courage 
to raise himself by the exercise of free will above his inherited 
nature, has become a fact through Christ the second Adam. 
This fact has an immeasurable significance, for its effects now 
uphold everyone who honestly strives so to raise himself. The 
second Adam who has already appeared will once more appear 
from heaven fV) rcji ^rivrxq eU f^ifi'^^rj xyeiv hxvToij — m order 
to bring all to imitate him. He already points out to all "the 
path to the angelic life", and, judging from the way in which 
they sometimes work out the thought, it almost looks as if in the 
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view of the Antiochians the whole thing reduced itself to this 
alone. The hints given here towards a spiritual conception of 
the redemption through Christ have not, as one can see, resulted 
from perceiving that everything depends on a transformation 
of the feelings and will, and in the case of the Antiochians 
themselves they have by no means entirely displaced the realistic 
and mystical conception of redemption. In the indefinite form 
which is peculiar to them, they were thoughts of reason and 
results of exegesis, but not thoughts of faith. We hail them as 
cheering proofs of the fact that the feeling of the spiritual 
character of the Christian religion had not at that time wholly 
died out amongst the Greeks ; but there can be no doubt of this, 
that these Antiochians were further away from the thought of 
redemption as the forgiveness of sins and regeneration than 
from the idea of a realistic redemption. While in Christology 
they illustrated in an admirable way the weak side and in fact 
the impossibility of this idea, they did not understand how to 
point these out in reference to soteriology itself. The latter was 
with them always vague and tinged with a strongly moralistic 
element. Its connection with the Christology was loose and 
indefinite, while the development of the latter in the form of 
positive doctrines was no less questionable, contradictory and 
uncouth than the theses of their opponents ; for the Antiochians 
out of one being made two and thereby introduced an innova- 
tion into the Church of the East. Only Gnostics had before 
them taught the doctrine of two strictly different natures in 
Christ. The fact too that the redemption work of Christ was 
essentially attributed to the man Jesus and not to God was a 
further innovation. It was a flagrant contradiction that Theodore 
would not entertain the idea of two Sons although he assumed 
the presence of two natures and rejected the thought of an 
impersonal nature. But though we might criticise the Christology 
of the Antiochians still more severely, we must not forget that 
they held up before the Church the picture of the historical 
Christ at a time when the Church in its doctrinal formula 
was going further away from Him, One has indeed to add that 
they also directed attention to the incomprehensible essence 
of the God-Logos which ostensibly remained behind this picture, 
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and did not on that account possess the power of presenting 
the historical Christ to the minds of men in a forcible way. 
But still that these theologians should have done what they did 
at that time was of immeasurable importance. It is to them the 
Church owes it that its Christology did not entirely become 
the development of an idea of Christ which swallowed up the 
historical Christ. And there is still something else for which 
these Antiochians are to be praised. Although they professed 
to preserve the traditional elements of dogma as a whole, they 
nevertheless essentially modified them by perceiving that every 
spiritual nature is a person and that what gives character and 
value to the person is feeling and will. This view, which was 
inherited from the Adoptionists and Paul, restores to the Christian 
religion its strictly spiritual character. But the Antiochians 
as Easterns were able to get possession of this knowledge only 
in a way which led from religion to moralism, because they 
based the spiritual on freedom, while again they understood 
freedom in the sense of independence even in relation to God. 
It was Augustine in his thought of liberty as "adhaerere deo" 
and as "necessitas boni" who first united the most ardent piety 
with the recognition of Christianity as the spiritual-moral religion. 
It is, however, worth remembering that alone of all the Easterns 
the Antiochians and the theologians who sympathised with them 
took an interest in the Augustinian-Pelagian controversy — 
though they undoubtedly sided with Pelagius. For this interest 
proves that spite of the Eastern fog of mysteries, they were 
accessible to the freer air in which that controversy was fought out. 
Their opponents in the East wished to have mystery and spiritual 
freedom side by side ; they, however, strove to lift the whole 
of religion up into the sphere of the latter — and they led it in 
the direction of moralism. * What confused the Antiochian 

^ Compare, above all, the full Confession of Theodore in Mansi IV., p. 1347 sq. 
<Haho, § 139) which gives an admirable view of the Christology of Theodore and 
of its tendency. The word vvv^'^rtTdeu {rvv^^tiu) occurs more than a dozen times 
(so far as I know the word is first found within Christology in a fragment of 
Hippolytus [ed. Lagarde, p. 202]; Yvu 6 vp»t6toko^ 0toC 9rp*rror^je^ MpMVu o'vv- 
etfTTiiiMW^ ittxH'i Julius Afr. in his letter to Aristides [ed. Spitta, p. 121] uses 
^vvd^fta in the sense of blood-relationship) ; A^yo^ iivQpuxov ^(Xfi^t rixuov ix vTrip- 
/AOTOQ 'intra *A^p»kft km Aetvii is the principal thesis (also riAttov rifv ^6vty). The 
exaltation is strongly emphasised ; then we have: iix^ftu riiv ipetfh w-Sr^^ t^^ 
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theology and involved it in contradictions was apparently the 
load of tradition, i,e,, the adhesion to the belief that Jesus 
Christ possessed a divine nature. This belief, however, constituted 

xrivta^ xpovKv^Jiviv^ uq ax^pf^'Tov x^dQ r^v Qtiecv ^va-tv 'ix^^ '''^^ a-vvd^nxvr 
eevu^opA &toO nat ivvo/et irivfiQ «ur^ r^c fcrfa-iw^ r^v xpoa-Kiivtia'tv etxovtfiovc-ifQ. 
Keu olirs ivo ^»id,iv viov^ oVn iuo xvpiovQ . . . xvpioQ xar* CKtviav 6 0edc A^oc, «* 
crvmififiivoQ n kou (Mtrtx^y UorynroQ KOivMvil r^c vloO xpovviyopia^ rt xm rtfitiQ' xau 
hk toGto oVre ovo ^«/!x^v vfovQ oUrt $vo xvp/evQ. In what follows the doctrine of 
the two sons is again disowned and this with a certain irritation, as is also the 
idea that our Sonship can be compared with that of Christ, {fi6voQ i^mperov lix^^ 
toCto iv T^ xpoQ rdv €9edv A^ycv a-vvec^gia riiQ rt vidrtiroQ xeu xupidrtiTOi ixtrex^^f 
aveupti fikv x&aecv 'ivvotxv $vd$OQ vlSv re xm xvptuv), Theodore thus did not teach 
the doctrine of two sons, one natural and one adopted, but that of one son 
who communicated his name, his authority, and his glory to the man Jesus in 
virtue of the a-vvd^tta. This was indeed the impossible shift of one in a dilemma. At 
the end of the Creed the doctrine of the two Adams — a specially Antiochian doctrine 
cf. Apoll. — and that of the two states are developed in detail. The commentaries of 
Theodore ought to be studied in order that it may be seen how yvw/ixif and (i.ifinivi^ — 
as opposed to ^vvt^ — were for him the main thing. Both in our case and in that of 
Christ everything was to depend upon freedom, disposition, and the direction of the 
will. In what follows I quote some passages from the dogmatic works of Theodore 
by way of explaining and illustrating the account given in the text; Diodorus is in 
complete agreement with Theodore so far as it is still possible for us to check 
his statements. Theodore, de myster. I. 13 (Swete, p. 332): "Angelus diaboli est 
Samosatenus Paulus, qui purum hominem dicere prsesumpsit dominum J. Chr. et 
negavit existentiam divinitatis unigeniti, quse est ante saecula"; cf. adv. Apollin. 3 
(Swete, p. 318), where Theodore places Paul together with Theodotus and Artemon 
and condemns him. Theodore, xtpi ivacv^pwrija-tuQl. I (Swete, p. 291): ''praecipuum 
Christo praeter ceteros homines non aliquo puro honore ex deo pervenit, sicut in 
ceteris hominibus, sed per unitatem ad deum verbum, per quam omnis honoris ei 
particeps est post in coelum ascensum"; 1. 2 (p. 291): ^' homo Jesus similiter omnibus 
hominibus, nihil differens connaturalibus hominibus, quam quia ipsi gratiam dedit; 
gratia autem data naturam non immutat. sed post mortis destructionem donavit ei deus 

nomen supra omne nomen o gratia, qu?e superavit omnem naturam ! . . . sed mei 

fratres dicunt mihi: ^' non separa hominem et deum, sed unum eundemque die, 
hominem dicens connaturalem mihi deum''; si dicam connaturalem deum, die quo- 
modo homo et deus unum est ? numquid una natura hominis et dei, domini et ser\'i^ 
factoris et facturnc? homo homini consubstantialis est, deus autem deo consubstan- 
tialis est. Quomodo igitur homo et deus unum per unitatem esse potest, qui salviiicat 
et qui salvificatur, qui ante saecula est et qui ex Maria adparuit"? 1. c. 1. 2 (p. 292): 
^^ quando naturas quisque discemit, alterum et alterum necessario invenit . . . hoc 
interim item persona idem ipse invenitur, nequequam confusis naturis, sed propter 
adunationem quae facta est adsumptr et adsiunentis ... sic neque naturarum con- 
fusio fiet neque personam qusedam prava divisio, maneat enim et naturarum ratio 
inconfusa et indivisa cognoscatur esse persona; illud quidem proprietate naturse ... 
illud autem adunatione personam, in una adpellatione totius considerata sive adsu- 
mentis sive etiam adsumpti natura *' ; 1. c. 1. 7 (p. 294) : ova-/* fih tUv Kiy§n het- 
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the Strong foundation of the theology of their opponents. Their 
Christology was built up on this thesis. For the Antiochians 

xf7v rdv 0ffdv r£v ec'Trpexterr^Mv ivriv . . . eVrt ouviot ^gyttv oVre /«ifv ivtpy§ix ol6v 
Tt trottla-^m rdv 0fov Tifv hoUvivn (both would draw him into the sphere of iviyxif 
and limit him). Aif Aov oly &q thioK(et Xiytiv y/vta-Qeu rijv tvoiKtia-iv icporviiui^ shioitix 
il ^ytrxt If itpivrvi xcti xxAAfa-rii dSXtfO-iQ roC &€oC )fv &v Tonia-tfrou ipea-dii^ to7q 
dtvxtuTr^eu ahr^ ecrfroviecKda-iv ixb roG tZ xai x«A« doxc7y avr^ frgpt etvrSv . . . 
axttpoQ likv ykp &v 6 0ffdc Kcii xTrsp/ypct^oQ rifv ^vctv frdpta-rtv to7q frSta-tv r$ ii 
tvBoK/ot tSv f4.iv 'Sa-Ttv ixecKpdvy rdt¥ $i iyyvQ. This ivoiK^a-tQ^ however, as is shewn 
in what follows, has different rpdiroi; in its unique and perfect form it is in the 
'•Son" only; 1. c. (p. 297): 'Iijo-oCc $i iFpoiKoxriv ... %i^/r< T«f«0f^ — ;i^ip«r/^i, 
aKOAov^ev r$ vvvivti xeu r$ yvcta-ti rifv ipfrifv iitriin, f£ ifc M fexpk T&St^x^P*Q 
xIt^ riiv xpoa-^tiKnv i?id(M^eevev , . . ^^Aov ii Hpx KXKtlvo, uq rifv aptriiv SiKpt^ivrtpSv 
rt Km fitrk tAc/ovoc ix?ifipoC tijq tvx^fi'f^Q 9 I'^^C Ao/to7c iv&potroiQ ^ di/vdrr^v, 
bVflt xxi Katrk frpdyvcteriv roG 6xo76q tiq Hff-rai ivcta-xQ «^rdv 6 0f dc ?i6yoQ ieevrS f v «vr ii 
oiaxA^tMQ »PX9i fis/^ovx xaptlxtv t^v ^<>f * iavroG a-vvipyttav xpdQ riiv r&v htSvrttv 
Kxrdp^tivtv . . . ffvwro /«2v y^f f$ ^PX^^ '''^ ^^^ '^ Aif^f «C xxrk xpdyvua-tv ev orvr^ 
T9 ^taxK^u TifC Mrpxi rifv xxrapx^^ t^C evwo-fwc 5«?«f4€vflCi 1. c. 1. 8. (p. 299): 
xpSiif^ev ii wc Td r^c ivcta-iUQ t^xpf^d^ov' itk ykp rxvrm a-vvxx^ttvxt xi ^i/tf-fic^v 
xp6o'tixov xxrk rijv 'ivuctv ixiri^tcxv (Matt. XIX. 6, is now brought in as an 
analogy; we also no longer speak xxrk rdv t^C ivuff-tMQ h6yov of two persons, 
but of one, itiAevdrt rSiv ^va-tctv itxxtxptfd.ivuv., \irx* (xiv ykp rkQ (pva-tiQ itxxpi- 
vwfitVf rtXetx* Tifv ^iia-iv roG &soG h6yoG <px^Uv^ xxt TtA.ttov ro xp6a-Mxov' ovii ykp 
aexpdcraxov 'ivriv vxdo'rxa'iv tlxtlv rt^ttxv ii xxi rffv roG xv&puxev ^va-iv xxi rd 
xp6cuxov SfioioiiQ' Htxv fiivTOi fxi Tfjv 9'vvd(piixv ixt$MfMtv^'ivxpd9'uxovT6Tg ^xi^iv: 
1. c. 1. 9 (p. 300): A6yoQ ckpi iytviTO—irrxCdx rd "eyivfTo" ohlxfi.&Q iripMQ 
Xiytv^xt hvvkiiivov t\jp^xxfd.iv ^ xxrk rd ioxtiv . . . ro $oxi7v ou xxrk ro pt^ tt^ti^tvxi 
vxpxx iAifd9, iAAi xxrk rb /ixif ytyev^c^xi : firxv ixiv ykp " "i^x^tv " AfVjJ, ou xxrk 
rd ^oxf 7v ^AA^ xxrk rd <iAif$^c Acyf /* ifrxv St '' iysviro ^\ rort xxrk rd SoxtTv* oh 
ykp fitr$xotili$ii tU dpxx'^ 1. c. 1. lO (p. 301): xxrx^i^tjxtv i^ ovpxvoC (xh r^ tiQ 
rbv 'Mpmxov syoixi^a'Si' 'icrtv ii Iv olpxv^ rSt &xtptypd(pai rUc ^va-iUQ xxa-tv xxpm ; 
1. c. 1. 12 (p. 303): iAifd^ vlbv Atyw rbv r^ ^ua-tx^ ytwija-tt rifv vior^rx xexrti' 
fiivov ixopLgvctQ ii o'vvtxtitx^H'tvov rf a-ffpixa-ix xxt rbv xxrk xXtj&ttxv riJQ x^tx^ 
l^erixovrx r% xpbQ xhrbv ivu^-n. For the explanations given of Luke I. 31 f . ; i 
Tim. III. 16; Matt. III. 14, IV. 4, see p. 306 f., 1. c. 1. 12 (p. 30S): ivuerxQ xvrbv 
ix*jr^ r^ cX^^-ei r^Q yvuptiiQ^ ixtt^ovd rtvx xxpg7xev xur& rtiv X^fi*^* "i '»'»fC tk 
xvrbv ;|^^p/roc f/c xAvrx^ rou^ e^ifC SixSoQtia'optivii^ ivSpuxouQ' H^tv xxt r^v xtpi rk 
xxkk xp6Uvtv itxipxiov xur& $tt^Xxrrtv\ see the sequel where the thought is 
developed that the man Jesus voluntprily willed the good, his will being protected 
by the God-Logos; 1; c. 1. 15 (p. 309): " utrumque iuste filius vocatur, una existente 
persona^ quam adunatio naturarum effecit" 1. c. c. 15 (p. 310): Mary may as well 
be called UorSxoci as &v^pMxor6xoi^ but the latter r$ ^va-et roG xpdyfxxroi the 
former r$ ivx^pSi. Adv. ApoUin. 1. c. (p. 313): the distinction between v«^C (the 
man Jesus) and 6 iv vx& Btb^ ^oyoQ' next: 'ia-rtv ptiv ykp xvofjrov rb rbv 0fdv ix 
riiQ xxp^ivov ysyevv^a-ixt xiyttv. In the eighth Sermon of the "Catechism" Theo- 
dore has employed the Aristotelian category "secundum aliquid" in order to shew, 
that a thing may be a unity in one respect and a duality in another. 
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it was simply a fact to which they had to adapt themselves^ 
although they had not themselves felt its truth in this form. 
The view adopted by the Alexandrians, above all by Cyril, 
is undoubtedly the ancient view, that namely of Irenseus, Atha- 
nasius, and the Cappadocians, even when we make allowance 
for the falsification of tradition by the ApoUinarians. The interest 
they had in seeing in Christ the most perfect unity of the 
divine and human, and therefore their interest in the reality of 
our redemption, determined the character of the development 
of the doctrines. Up till the year 431, and even beyond that 
time, this was wanting in formal thoroughness and scientific 
precision. This is as little an accident as the fact that Atha- 
nasius supplied no scientific doctrine of the Trinity. The belief 
in the real incarnation of God was only capable of the scientific 
treatment which Apollinaris had given it. If this were forbidden 
then theologians were debarred from all treatment of the sub- 
ject with the exception of the merely analytic and descriptive 
or scholastic mode of treatment. This latter was not, however, 
yet in existence. But also apart from this, belief in the real 
incarnation simply demanded a forcible and definite statement 
of the secret, nothing more: o'icctt^ TrpoffKuvshia to ippyjrcu — let 
the secret be adored in silence. We must live in the feeling 
of this secret. This is why Cyril also stated his faith in what 
was essentially a polemical form only ; he would not have taken 
long to have given a purely positive statement of it. There- 
fore it is that without knowing it he has recourse to ApoUina- 
rian works when he wishes to bring forward a plain and intel- 
ligible formula in opposition to the Antiochians and so to make 
the mystery clearer — and he is continually in danger of over- 
stepping the limits of his own religious thought — and therefore 
it is finally, that his terminology has so little fixity about it.* 

J In many respects his language is more certain than that of the Cappadociaos 
and Athanasius: he no longer speaks, so far as I know, of mingling, fusion and 
so on, but in other respects his language is not behind theirs in uncertainty, and 
in denying "freedom" to Christ, he comes nearer to Apollinaris than they, for 
they in fact made use also of the conception of "two natures." The works of 
Cyril are in Aubert. Vol. VI. and VII., Migne Vols. 75—77- Most of what bears 
on the subject under discussion will be found also in Mansi T. IV., V. Specially 
notable are his letters to the Egyptian monks, to Nestorius (3) to John of Antioch, 
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Still he vindicated the religious thought of Greek piety : (" If 
the God-Logos did not suffer for us in a human way then He 
did not accomplish our salvation in a divine way, and if He 
was only man or a mere instrument then we are not truly 
redeemed." " Our Immanuel would not in any way have benefit- 
ed us by His death if He had been a man; but we are re- 
deemed because the God-Logos gave His own body to death.*') 
Neither Cyril's personal character nor the way in which he 
devised and carried on the controversy ought to be allowed to 
lead us astray as regards this fact: for his Christianity did not 
succeed in making him just. 

It was as easy for Cyril to formulate the thought of faith as 
it was for Athanasius and the Cappadocians. Faith does not 
in his case start from the historical Christ, but from the 0f5^ 
\dyo^, and is occupied only with Him. By the Incarnation the 
God-Logos incorporated with Himself the whole human nature 
and still remained the same. He did not transform Himself, 
but He took up humanity into the unity of His substance, 
without losing any of it ; on the contrary. He honoured it and 
raised it into His divine substance. He is the same with human 
nature as He was before the Incarnation, the one indivisible 
subject which merely added something to itself just in order 
to take up into its nature this something thus added. Every- 
thing which the human body and the human soul of the 
God-Logos endured. He Himself endured, for they are Hts 
body and His soul.' The characteristic moments in this 

to SncccDsus (2) to the Constantinopolitan and Alexandrian Churches, the liber de 
recta in Jesam fide addressed to Theodosius, the book and the oration on the same 
subject addressed to the Empress, the explanation of the I2 anathemas and their 
vindication as against Theodoret, the five books against Nestorius, the dialogue 
on the Incarnation of the only-begotten, the other dialogue: "Ori mJq 6 Xpta-rSQ 
and the tractate Kork rSv fiii ^ovXoiiivMv 6(Mo?<oyt7v ^otSkov t^v iyiav frctp^ivov. 
On Cyril's theology see Domer, Thomasius, (Christology) and H. Schultz. Koppalik, 
Cyril, Mainz i88i. That the work published by Mai (Script. Vet. Nova Coll. I., 
Vin.) ^tfi rifC ToC Kvpiov iveev^peax^a-iMQ does not belong to Cyril has been shewn 
by Ehrhard (the work attributed to Cyril of Alex, xtpi r, r. xvp- ivav$., a work 
of Theodoret of Cyrus. Tiibingen, i888). In this treatise will be found a full and 
thorough account of the Christological formulae of Cyril. 

* I purposely cite no passages; they would not, taken separately, prove the 
doctrine here summarised, but would, on the contrary, point now in one direction 
and now in another. That the group of phrases given in the text embodies CyciUs 
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conception are "one and the same" {sU ^»i xirig) that 
is, the God-Logos, "the making the flesh His own by way of 
accommodation " {Jiixv Toish r^v <ripKx oiKOvofiiKuq)^ " He remem- 
bered who He was *' (fisfievviKs oTrsp ijv), " out of two natures 

\one" (sK Ivo 0vff£cav fl^), or '*the joining of two natures in an 
unbroken union without confusion and unchangeably '* {avvi/*€V7ig 
Svo ^vtrecQV kx6^ huviv xitxvTrxaTov iox^y^yrw^ }cx) XTpiTrrag), "the 
Logos with His own flesh" (0 Xoyog fisrx T^g \iixg (rxpxog), hence 
the "physical union" (hua-ig ^vfriKii) or "hypostatic union" (kxS* 
vTOffTxtrtv), and finally, "one nature of the God-Logos made 
flesh " {fiix ^u(ng tgv €>€0v Koyou ve^xpKOiifiey^)^ ' yet "not so that the 

• difference of the two natores is done away with by the union ' 
{oi^ ug Tfjg toov ^vvsuv ^ix0opxg xviflpvifi.hyig ^tx rijv svcoo'iv). 
Cyril scarcely touched upon the distinction between ^v7tg 
{oifffix) and vTroTrxfrig, which had nevertheless already come to 
be current among the Antiochians so far as Christology was con- 
cerned ; still he never says " of two hypostases " (Ik iiio vTrovrxfrsuv) 
or "a union in nature" {hccfrig kxtx ^Da-zi/). ' He was not able 
to make that distinction, because in his view cpivig and vTrorrxong 
meant the same thing as applied to the divine nature, but not 
as applied to the human. W/tat rather is really characteristic 
in CyriFs position is his express rejection of the view that an 
individual man was present in Christ, although he attributes to 
Christ all the elements of man*s nature, * For Cyril, however, 
everything depends on the possibility and actuality of such a 
human nature, on the fact, namely, that in Christ a hypostatic 
union was reached and that this union forthwith purified and 

view and in a measure embodies it completely, will be allowed by everyone 
acquainted with the subject. Nor as regards Christology can I hope much from a 
careful monograph on Cyril on the lines of a history of dogma, such as has 
recently been asked for; for beyond what is adduced above Cyril had no theolo- 
gical interest ; his way of formulating his views might, however, easily lead to his 
having a very complicated '' Christology " attributed to him. 

1 According to an expression taken from a work of ApoUinaris which Cyril 
considered as Athanasian, because the Apollinarians had fathered it on Athanasias. 

2 See Loofs, Leontius, p. 45. 

> The Ep. ad Succens. supplies the most important proof-passages here. C)rTil's 
thought is that the substance {ohvioc) of the human nature in Christ docs not sub- 
sist on its own account, but that it is nevertheless not imperfect since it has its 
subsisting element in the God-Logos. This either means nothing at all or it 
is Apollinarianism. 
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transfigured human nature generally. Christ can be the second 
Adam for men only if they belong to him in a material sense 
as they did to the first Adam, and they do belong to Him 
materially only if He was not an individual man like Peter and 
Paul, but the real beginner of a new humanity. Cyril's view, 
moreover, was determined as a whole by the realistic thought of 
of redemption. ' Still it is not a matter of accident that he so 
frequently uses vJip^ for ''human nature", although in opposition 
to Apollinaris he acknowledged the human conscious soul in 
Christ. It was only (rJip^ that he could freely employ straight 
off in this connection, not Trvsufix and ^y%)f. The proposition 
that before the Incarnation there were two ^ivsiq^ but after 
it only one, is, however, of special importance for Cyril's con- 
ception of* the Incarnation. This perverse formula, which Cyril 
repeats and varies endlessly, regards the humanity of Christ as 
having existed before the Incarnation, and therefore in accordance 
with the Platonic metaphysic, but does not do away with the 
humanity after the Incarnation, on the contrary, it merely transfers 
it entirely to the substance of the God-Logos. Both natures are 
now to be distinguished ieupi^ fiov^ — a phrase which he uses 
very frequently, i.e., it is in virtue of the physical or natural 
unity that the Logos has actually become man. This physical 
unity does not, however, mean that the Godhead thereby be- 
comes capable of suffering : but the Logos suffers in His own 
flesh and was born of Mary as regards His own humanity. He 
is thus God crucified, (Seog frrxupuieig) — the Logos suffered with- 
out suffering, i.e., in His flesh [sTrxisv i Xoyoq ccTrxdug^ i:.e^ h 
trxpjci) — and Mary is isoroycog, in so far as the trxp^ which she 
bore constitutes an indissoluble unity with the Logos. (What 
belonged to the Logos thus became the property of the human- 
ity, and again what belonged to the humanity became the property 
of the -Logos — yeyovs rohvv l^ix fiiv tov >,iyov tx ryjg xvipuTroTyjTog, 
TStx Jf TTx^^tv Tijg xudpuTTOTy^rog tx xutou Aiyov). Therefore this 

1 Orat. ad imp. Theodos. 19, 20 (Mansi IV. 641): An apparent body would 
have been sufficient if the God-Logos had merely required to show us the path to 
the angelic life. But He became a perfect man, Yv» rife f^^v gxtta-^KTOv ^dofiStg rd 
y^'/vov fii4,Sv ^TTO^A^iji v&iiect '>'$ K^d* ^gvcoa-tv otKovofxia rifv i$t»v eeuru ^m^v ivitti;, 
^l^vx^v 3i li/ctv iv&pM'TTtvtiv Toiovf4,ivoi ocfi.otpriot(i echrviy ocjto^viii Kpttrrova^ riiQ liieu; 
.^ucrtMQ rd frtxtfySi rt xui 'eirpixrov^ ol^Trtp iptu |3«^^v, syxxraxp^^^i xyriji, 

\7. 
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^xp^ of Christ canin the Lord's Supper be the means of producing 
divine life, although it has not disappeared as human flesh.' 

Is this conception Monophysitism ? It is necessary to distingruish 
here between the phraseology and what is actually stated. As 
reg^ds their actual substance all conceptions may be described 
as Monophysite or ApoUinarian which reject the idea that Christ 
was an individual man; for between the doctrine of the hypostatic 
union and the most logical Apthartodocetism there are only 
grades of difference. No hard and fast line can be drawn here^ 
although very different forms of monophysitism were possible 
according as the consequences of the Incarnation for the divinity 
of Christ on the one hand, or for His humanity on the other 
were conceived of in a concrete way and definitely stated. But 
according to ecclesiastical phraseology only those partfes are to be 
described as monophysite who rejected the deliverance of the 
Council of Chalcedon. But this deliverance presupposes the 
existence of factors which did not yet lie within the mental 
horizon of Cyril. In these circumstances we must content our- 
selves with saying that nowhere did Cyril intentionally deviate 
to the right hand, or to the left, from the line of thought followed 
by the Greek Church and its great Fathers in their doctrine 
of redemption. He was a Monophysite in so far as he taught 
that the Logos after the Incarnation continues to have as before 
one nature only ; but as the opponent of Apollinaris he did not 
wish to mix the human nature with the divine in Christ. * The 
assertion of a perfect humanity, unmingled natures, must be 
allowed to stand, for it is really impossible to put in an intel- 

> Cyril connected the Christological dogma in the form in which he put it, with 
the Lord's Supper and also with baptism. 

- Similarly also Loofs op. cit, p. 48 f. As Loofs rightly remarks, the distiDC- 
tion between the natures which Cyril wished to have made was nevertheless not 
one solely in thought, but I cannot find any word which expresses what be wanted. 
It is obvious that as regards tjie docetic and ApoUinarian ideas (apparent-humanity,. 
KfiStcrii, a-vyxva-t^, rpofrij)^ which were current and which were still widely spread 
at the time, Cyril's influence was of a wholesome kind. It is wonderful how firm 
he was here. Perhaps it is herein that his greatest significance lies. And yet the 
best of what he had he had got from Apollinaris. Moreover, before Cjoil, Didy- 
mus in Alexandria had already put together and used the words irpherm^^ 
xa-vyx^TUQ in his formula for the Incarnation; see Vol. III., p. 299. They were- 
therefore not a monopoly of the Antiochians. 
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ligible form any part of these speculations which treat of sub- 
stances as if they had no connection whatever with a living 
person. It is really not any more difficult to put up with the 
contradiction here than it is to tolerate the whole method of 
looking at the question. Both constitute the great mystery of 
the faith. Monophysitism, which limits itself to the statement 
that in Christ out of two perfect natures, divinity and humanity, 
one composite or incarnate divine nature has come into existence, 
and which will have nothing to do with the idea of a free will * 
in Christ, is dogmatically consistent. It has indeed no longer 
the logical satisfying clearness of the ApoUinarian thesis; it 
involves an additional mystery, or a logical contradiction, still 
in return for this it definitely put into words the by no means 
unimportant element of "perfect humanity". But this Mono- 
physitism, when distinctly formulated as hu^tg Cpyc/xjf, certainly 
made it plain to the Greeks themselves that it was no longer 
possible to reconcile the Christ of faith with the picture of 
Christ given in the Gospels ; for the idea of the physical unity 
of the two natures and of the interchange of properties, which 
Cyril had worked out in a strict fashion, swallowed up what of 
the human remained in Him. Arrived at this point three possible 
courses were open. It was necessary either to revise the doctrine 
of redemption and perfection which had the above-mentioned 
statement as its logical result — a thing which was not to be thought 
of, — or else theologians would have to make up their minds 
still further to adapt the picture of the historical Christ to the 

> Like Apollinaris, Cyril also regarded with the deepest abhorrence the thought that 
Christ ipossessed a free will. Everything seemed to them to be made uncertain if 
Christ was not lirftxroQ, We can quite understand this feeling; for all belief in 
Christ as Redeemer is, to say the least of it, indifferent to the idea that Christ 
might have done other than He did. But that age was in the direst dilemma; 
for " freedom " was at that time the only formula for the " personality " of the 
creature, and yet it at the same time necessarily involved the capability of sin. In 
this dilemma the true believers resolved to deny freedom to Christ. With these 
accordingly the Apollinarians who had been 'excluded from the Church were able 
once more to unite. " All with the exception of a few," writes Theodoret H. E. V. 3, 
cf. V. 37, "came over to the Church and again took part in Church fellowship; 
they had not, however, all the same, got rid of their earlier disease, but still infected 
many with it who before had been sound. From this root there sprang up in 
the Church the doctrine of the f4,ia t^q 0-«pxdc x«« rifc U6Tviro^ 4^^o'<C, which attri- 
bates suffering to the Godhead too of the only begotten." 
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dogmatic idea, i,e., to destroy it altogether, which was logical 
Monophysitism, or finally, it would be necessary to discover a 
word, or a formula, which would mark off the dogma of faith 
from ApoUinarianism with still greater sharpness than had been 
done by the catchword "perfect humanity**. It was therefore 
necessary to intensify the contradictions still further, so that it 
was no longer only the concrete union of the natures which 
appeared as the secret, but the conception of the union itself al- 
ready involved a contradictio in adjecto and became a mystery. 
If it could be maintained that the natures had become united 
without being united, then on the outside everything seemed 
to be as it should be, and Apollinaris was as certainly beaten 
as Paul of Samosata — and this was maintained. But certainly 
no pupil of Athanasius or Cyril hit on a notion such as this, 
which paralysed the force of the thought: hiyoq (rxpKudsl^. A 
danger lurked here which had finally a momentous result. The 
expression of the faith which was constantiy being burdened 
with fresh contradictions so that no legitimate element might be 
wanting to it, had to forfeit its strength. * Its place was finally 
taken by a complicated formula which it was no longer possible 
'; to make one's own through feeling, the mystery of conceptions 
.put in the form of concrete ideas. If theologians might no longer 
i teach as Apollinaris taught and in fact no longer quite in the 
way in which Cyril taught, they saw themselves under the 
necessity of using a complicated formula. But to begin with it 
seemed as if Cyril had carried his point. ^ 

The controversy broke out in Constantinople and was through- 
out carried on with ambitious designs and for the purposes of 
ecclesiastical policy. In the person of Nestorius an ascetic 
Antiochian was again raised to the dignity of Bishop of Con- 
stantinople (428). The bishop of the capital just because he was 

* Thomasius in his description of the Christology of Cyril sees only difficulties, 
but no contradictions. Nor has he fully understood the relation between Apolli- 
naris and Cyril. 

2 Cyril never sought subsequently to tone down in app>earance the paradox of 

the mystery of the Incarnation by means of logical distinctions. In this conDection 

it is important to note that he allows that Nestorius wishes a VvAro-^c "rSv xpo^^mv 

(Ep. ad C P. Mansi IV., p. 1005), but that he himself rejects such a union be- 

cause the important thing is the union of the natures. 
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the bishop was an object of jealousy to the Alexandrian Patriarch 
and as an Antiochian he was doubly so. A conceited preacher and 
one who plumed himself on being an enemy of heretics, but 
not a man with any meanness about him, Nestorius, who was 
supported by his presbyter Anastasius, gave offence in the capital 
by using the catchwords of the Antiochian dogmatic and by 
the contest he engaged in against the description of Mary as 
dsoTOJcog. With great frankness Nestorius described the statements 
regarding the God who was wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
fastened to the Cross, as heathen fables. His Christology* was 
that of Theodore; it cannot be said that he developed it further; 
on the contrary, one can see the influence of Chrysostom. Nesto- 
rius seems scarcely to have mentioned the human development 
of Jesus, and he seems to have laid greater emphasis on the 
idea of the union than Theodore ("one Christ"), if also only 
in the form of the (rvvoi^eix and TrpGfrKuvijtng ; but he was, above 
all, concerned in getting rid of **the corruption of Arius and Apol- 
linaris." Cyril took advantage of the excitement in the Capital, 
which would perhaps have quieted down spite of some unruly 
priests and monks, in order to stir up the Egyptian monks, the 
Egyptian clergy in Constantinople, and the imperial ladies. The 
result was an angry correspondence with Nestorius, who was, 
moreover, protected by the Emperor. Cyril wrote in a more 
dignified way than his rival, but the hierarchs since the days 
of Cyprian had always known better how to take up an outwardly 
dignified attitude than their opponents. The narrow-minded 
patriarch of the capital was characterised by a simple pride.* 
He expressed himself in an inconsiderate and imprudent way 

* Some of his writings in Mansi IV., V., see also VI., VIL, IX. On the beginning 
of the controversy Socrat. H. E. VII. 29 sq. cf. the letters of Coelestin and Vincent. 
Common. 17 sq. The sennons of Nestorius, above all, deserve attention. The 
hbtory is in Hefele, op. cit. II. 2, pp. 141 — 288, who is indeed wholly biassed. 
See Walch, Ketzergcsch., Vol. V. ; Largent, S. Cyrille et le concile d'^phfese (Rev. 
des quest hist, 1872, July). Older accounts by Tillemont and Gibbon. 

* Luther (" Von den Cone. u. K K. ", Vol. 25, pp. 304 if., 307), falling back 
on Socrates, has rehabilitated Nestorius: ^^One can see from this that Nestorius^ 
though a proud and foolish bishop, is in earnest about Christ ; but in his folly he 
does not know what he is saying and how he is saying it, like one who was not 
able to speak properly of such things and yet wished to speak as if he knew all 
about it. 
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in his letters, and his conduct in his diocese was no less in- 
considerate and imprudent, for there he went on with the work 
of deposition and attacked '' Apollinarianism " as if it had been 
a red rag. 

J The formulae employed by the two opponents were no longer 
very different. Everything depended on how they were accent- 
uated. Both spoke of two natures and one Christ, and the one 
wished as little to be an ApoUinarian as the other did to be a 

*"" blasphemous ** * Samosatene. Cyril did not deny that the God- 
head was incapable of suffering, and Nestorius was prepared to 
use even the formula 6soTO)cog with a qualification. ^ But in reality 
they were undoubtedly separated from each other by a deep gulf 
represented in the former case by the havig $yo-/ic>}, (the physicaTi 
union,) and in the latter by the hacrtg kxtx vvvxCpeixv, (the union 
by combination,) and they can scarcely be blamed if they indulged , 
in specious arguments; for both views were intelligible only" 
when one went behind the formulae, and in the case of many 
if not actually in that of the leaders, ideas which went a great 
deal further were as a matter of fact concealed behind the 
formulae.^ Nestorius addressed himself to the Roman bishop 
Ccelestin as a colleague of co-ordinate rank, Cyril did the same 
soon after as an informant moved by a sense of duty, and 
therewith the controversy came to have a universal importance. 
But owing to the interference of the Roman bishop on behalf 
of Cyril it also took a wholly unexpected turn ; for there is not 

* So Nestorius himself in the third letter to Ccelestin. 

t 

5 This was the case from the first; see already the first letter to Ccelestin. In 
the third letter he proposed to the Pope that the latter should see that neither I 
BtordtcoQ nor iv^paxordKOQ was used, but xP^^^^'^^^i \ " This controversy about j 
words," he adds moreover, '^ will not in my opinion occasion any difficult enquiry 
at the Council nor will it interfere with the doctrine of the divinity of Christ" i 

' In this contest Nestorius directs his attack against Photinianism, as representing 
the idea that the Word had first originated with the Virgin, against Apollinarianism, 
agaiost the idea that the flesh of Christ was no longer flesh after the Resurrection, 
and therefore against the " deificatio " of the flesh, and against the mingling of 
the natures (first letter to Ccelestin). As a matter of fact nothing of all this applied 
to Cyril. The latter fought against Nestorius as if it were a matter of combating 
Paul of Samosata, and in this Ccelestin made common cause with him (see his 
first letter to the Church of Constantinople c. 3). The real difference was: Did 
God become man or did He not? 
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perhaps in the history of dogma a second fact of equal import- 
ance which so thoroughly deserves to be pronounced a scandal 
nor one which at the same is so little to the credit of its author, 
as the interference of the Pope on behalf of Cyril. 

He had indeed sufficient reason for doing this. Since the 
time of Athanasius and Julius, and in fact from the days even 
of Demetrius and Fabian, it had always been the traditional 
dogmatic policy of the Roman Chair to support the Alexandrian^ 
Patriarch, as conversely the latter in his struggle against th< 
ambitious patriarch of New Rome necessarily looked for hi^ 
natural ally in old Rome.* Further Nestorius had shewn himt 
self unwilling _to exaxiununjcate right off the Pelagians who 
had been condemned by the Pope and who had fled to Con- 
stantinople. Finally, he had not in his writing generally given 
token of the submission which the Apostolic Chair already 
demanded. But what does that signify in face of the fact that 
C oelestin in int erfering on behalf of Cyril disowned his western 
view and in the most frivolous fashion condemned Nestorius 
w ithout ha ving_^ onside red his teaching. That he did both things 
may be easily shewn. In his letter to the Pope Nestorius laid 
before the latter the formula ** utraque natura quae per conjunc- 
tionem summam et inconfusam in una persona unigeniti adoratur " ' / 
(*• the two natures which, perfectly joined together and without : 
confusion, are adored in the one person of the only-begotten "). / 
TAis was substantially the Western formula, and Coelestin him- ' 
self held no other view. ' He did not, however, trouble himself 

> The solidarity between Rome and Alexandria is emphasised also in the letters 
of Coelestin to Cyril (I. i), to John of Antioch (c. 2) and to Nestorius (c. 11). 

9 Ep. II. Nest, ad Ccelest. (Mansi IV., p. 1024.) 

' It was substantially the Western formula: see on this above, p. 145, and 
Renter, Ztschr. fiir K.-G. VI., p. 156 if. Augustine, Coelestin's authority, had 
taught the doctrine of una persona and two natures, or still more frequently the 
^doae substantise'* which corresponds more closely with the Western conception; 
he had further used '^deus (ex patre) et homo (ex matre), or "verbum et homo" 
or '^deus-homo.*' He had rejected every view which taught the changeableness 
of God, and explained that the "forma dei" remained together with the "forma 
senri" after the '^assumptio camis". He had not himself questioned the relative 
correctness of the idea of the indwelling of the Godhead in Christ after the 
fashion of the indwelling of the Godhead in believers, 1./., as in a temple, if he 
also dnng to the view that the Word became flesh. It is undoubted that axxotd- 
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about the formula, put his own Christology on one side and 
declared in favour of Cyril, while he made ever)rthing depend 
on the one point **6€OTOKog'* in order at least to produce an 
appearance of difference, although this was just the very point 
regarding which Nestorius was prepared to make concessions* 

ing to Augustine, " Christ is the collective person comprising a duality " in con- 
nection with which we have to distinguish between what relates to the forma det 
and the forma servi. It is only with certain qualifications that the formula ^'God 
was crucified" is to be employed, the perfectly correct statement is only " Christus 
crucifixus est in forma servi." The passages in which Augustine speaks of "caro 
dei", ^'natus ex femina deus" etc., are extremely rare, and for him these formulse 
have in my opinion no real importance; for the reconciling work of Christ belongs 
according to Augustine to his humanity; see above. Here he is therefore in agree- 
ment with the Antiochians. (The fact that in one passage Augustine, like Tertullian, 
speaks of '^mingling", is of no importance). We meet with the same thing in 
Ambrose (de incam. Sacram.) and again in Vincentius and Leo I. They all go 
back together to TertuUian (see above). Ambrose like Augustine speaks of twa 
substances (natures) and he is ''still more zealously intent than the latter in pre- 
serving the two in their integrity": "Scrvemus distinctionem divinitatis et camis." 
Apollinaris has no more violent opponent than Ambrose. According to him the 
Johannine "becoming flesh" first gets its true meaning through "He dwelt among 
us." When we speak of the death and passion of Christ we ought to add " secun- 
dum camem". And naturally in this connection emphasis is also laid on the 
"unus et idem", but the co-existence of the formae dei et servi is maintained. 
And here, as in Augustine, we meet with the formula that the Logos assumed a 
man. In fact Ambrose, the keenest opponent of Apollinaris, turned against the 
«vTt(MtT^9'Tct0'tQ rSv ivGi^^reov as against a dangerous, ApoUinarian mode of speech^ 
and went so far in regard to the distinction of the natures as even to hazard 
(c. 2, § 13) the bold statement: "Fieri non protest, ut, per quem sunt omnia., sit 
unus ex nobis." (More detailed information in Forster, Ambrosius, p. 128 f., 136 f> 
The remaining evidence, moreover, which we possess in the shape of Papal letters 
etc., proves that the Westerns since the time of TertuUian and Novatian — in the 
latter also we find the " utraque substantia'* (not "natura**) and the "sociatus homo 
et deus " — possessed a christological formula on which they were all agreed, based 
on their creed, and to which they had strictly adhered, (see the admirable remarks 
of Reuter op. cit. p. 191 f.). TAis form was closely akin to that of thi Antiochi- 
atis^ although it rested on a different basis. The Antiochians, without being in- 
fluenced by the West, had reached quite independently the formula "two natures^ 
one person." Not only the "mild" Antiochians (Loofs op. cit, p. 49 f.), but 
Theodore also (see above) and Nestorius had employed it. We must certainly 
admit that there is a radical difference, the Antiochian formula would strictly have run 
thus : The two natures, which are two hypostases, constitute together one prosopon 
or person who is to be adored, />., in the view of the Antiochians nature and 
hypostasis coincided and the undivided subject possessed its unity only in the 
union, the name, in the position of authority and in adoration. On the other 
hand we should have to paraphrase the Western form of the doctrine which was 
outlined by TertuUian, developed by Ambrose and handed on to the theologians 
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The Pope had determined to put down Nestorius. A Roman 
Synod (430) demanded of him immediate recantation on pain 
of excommunication. As if by way of insult Cyril was charged 
by the Pope himself with the duty of carrying the sentence 
out. Nestorius himself, whose Church was revolutionised, now 

of subsequent times, thus: Jesus Christ as one and the same possesses two sub- 
stances (properties) or two co-existent forms (status, forma). The difference is ob- 
vious at the first glance. The former formuhi is of a speculative kind and from 
general conceptions constructs a personal being, the latter on the contrary assigns 
^the state of life" to a person, it is, so to speak (see above), of a legal or politi- 
cal kind. The two formulae are thus quite disparate (the Antiochian and Alexan- 
drian are on the contrary formally similar) and therefore it is very possible that 
the Western form in fine, considered from the religious point of view, contains a 
side which is more akin to the Alexandrian than to the Antiochian form. But in 
the formulae Nestorius was in agreement with Coelestio, and it cannot be proved 
that the Pope was able to look behind the formulae (see the '^ simplicior " in Mansi V.^ 
p. 702). In fact the opposite can be proved. In all his numerous letters he took 
good care in connection with this affair not to state his own Christological view. 
If anything escapes him it does not remind us at all of Cyril's views, see, e^.^ 
the letter to the Church of Constantinople (Mansi IV., p. 1044) : '^ Nestorius denies 
that the Logos assumed a man for our sakes." He fastens solely on the Uot6ko^ 
to which objection had been taken by Nestorius and he adduces a sort of argument 
in proof of its antiquity taken from a poem of Ambrose. Beyond this nothing 
else occurs in his letters to shew what was really to blame in the Christology of 
Nestorius. In place of this he from the very start loads him with abuse, with 
threats from the Bible and with imprecations of a wholly general character, denounces 
him to his Church as a heretic and writes him a letter (Mansi IV., p. 1026 sq.), 
which in its unfairness and bare-faced audacity is one of the vilest compositions we 
have of the fourth and fifth centuries. In his instructions to his legates too and in 
his letter to the Council, he carefully guarded against using any Christological formula 
at all, and he knew very well why. As Nestorius had expressed himself, particularly 
towards the end, his Christology came so near to that of Augustine that Coelestin at all 
events was not able to distinguish the one from the other. Coelestin's main concern, 
however, was by no means with the Christology^ but rather with the person of Nestorius 
because the latter had not treated the Pelagians ad nutum papa. He accordingly, 
instructed his legates simply to take CyriPs side, and in his letter to the Council 
contented himself with an exhortation to the members to preserve the old faith without 
saying what the old faith was. There is, however, not the slightest ground for the assump- 
tion that Augustine^s affair with the Gallican monk and presbyter Leporius (about 
426, Mansi IV., pp. 518, 519 sq.) probably had an influence upon Coelestin. This 
controversy, which was quickly settled, undoubtedly shews that on the basis of the 
formulae of Tertullian and Novatian, discussions regarding the mystery of the person 
of Christ had been started in the West too, which led to considerable division of 
opinion, and that in opposition to this the Westerns held firmly to their *''unus et 
idem*^ which, however, was something different from the Antiochian ^v iep699»^ov 
(Leporius would have nothing to do with the idea of a deus natus et passus; Augustine 
and Aurelius of Carthage forced him to recant : the Confession of Lei^nu^ \% vw 
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urged the Emperor to call a General Council, and in addition 
to this collected a number of accusations ag^ainst Cyril for the 
way in which he had discharged the duties of his office. To the 
twelve anathemas which an Alexandrian Council under the 
presidency of Cyril had served on him, and which embodied 
the teaching of Cyril in sharply cut phrases (isoroKog ysysw^Ks 
^xpKt}cug ffipjca ysyovirx tov bk 05oD xiyov — hcoctg kxS* vTOTrxo'iv — 
evaviq ^vffiKij^ffxp^ tov Kvplov ^uoTOiigj — the mother of God bore 
flesh born after the manner of flesh, the Logos of God — hypostatic 
union — natural union — the life-giving flesh of the Lord) he replied 
by twelve counter-anathemas.* This sealed the breach. The 
Emperor, displeased with Cyril, summoned a Council to meet 
at Ephesus at Whitsuntide 431. Cyril who appeared with some 
50 bishops, here shewed how an Emperor, such as Theodosius 
was, ought to be treated. Without waiting for the arrival of 
the Syrians under John of Antioch, the cautious friend (?) of 
Nestorius, " the Egyptian party supported by the bishop of 
Ephesus, Memnon, on its own authority and spite of the opposi- 
tion of the Imperial commissioner, constituted itself the Council, 
treated Nestorius who naturally did not appear at this meeting, 
but waited in the city for the Syrians, as an accused person, 
approved of all Cyril's declarations as being in harmony with 

Hahn, Symbole 2, § 138). But in the aflfair with Nestorius Ccelestin nowhere referred 
to the heresy of Leporius and to his recaatatioo. The commonitorium of Vinoen- 
lius best shews how litde disposed those in the West were to have their own 
Christological form of doctrine interfered with by the East or by the recognised 
Council of Ephesus. In this book, written soon after 431, the Creed of Ephesus is 
highly praised and Nestorius is abused, but at the same time the Christological 
formula of TertuUian and no other is used^ and what is said exhibits complete un- 
certainty regarding the teaching of Nestorius. 

1 Mansi IV., pp. 1081 sq., 1099 sq., Hahn, § 142, 143. In the third thesis of 
Nestorius the permanence of the difference of the two natures also after the Incar- 
nation is strongly emphasised. The fifth thesis runs thus : ^' Si quis post assun^)- 
tionem hominis naturaliter dei filium unum esse audet dicere, anathema sit" It 
is the most questionable one. 

- John of Antioch was perhaps also one of the false friends of Nestorius. The 
matter is still not quite clear — spite of the Coptic sources which are now at our 
command. Probably John came so late intentionally, in order to be able to torn 
the scale ; from the first his attitude towards Nestorius had been an equivocal one. 
We may indeed assume that he wished to get rid both of Nestorius and of Cjril 
in order to secure for himself the supreme influence over the Church. 
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Holy Scripture and the Nicene Creed, pronounced the deposition 
of Nestorius and declared him to have forfeited priestly fellow- 
ship. In opposition to this petty assembly, which did not set up any 
new creed, but which on the contrary took up the position that 
the sole question had reference to the Nicene Creed which was 
in danger, Nestorius and his friends, as soon as the Syrians 
arrived, held the legal Council under the presidency of the 
Imperial Commissioner and pronounced sentence of deposition 
on Cyril and Memnon. It was only now that die Papal legates 
arrived in Ephesus and they at once took the side of Cyril/ 
In accordance with their instructions they reopened the case 
pro farmaj in order to exalt the authority of the Apostolic 
Chair. Cyril's party complied with this, and the Legates then 
agreed to everything which had been done, after all the docu- 
ments had been once more read over.' With the cry, "the whole 
Council thanks the new Paul Ccelestin, the new Paul Cyril, 
Coelestin the guardian of the faith, Ccelestin who concurs with 
the Council: One Ccelestin, one Cyril, one faith of the Council, 
one faith of the whole world,"' this assembly closed, which sought 
to maintain the ancient Nicene faith and did maintain it, at 
which, however, there was no discussion, but at which unanim- 
ity was reached solely on the basis of a selection of authorities. * 

> Otherwise the Westerns were not present at all. 

' Besides Coelestin's letter to the Council a similar one from the Carthaginian 
Archbishop Capreolos who excused the absence of the Africans was read again. 
This letter too is instructive because the bishop does not go beyond counselling 
that no change should be made on the ancient faith. He expresses no opinion 
CD the question in dispute, (Mansi IV., p. 1207 sq.). 

3 Mansi 1. c. p. 1287. At the close the Council did the Pope the further favour 
of condemning the Pelagians. Thus both parties were quits. Coelestin condemned 
Nestorius without knowing what his teaching was and thereby disparaged his own 
doctrine, and the followers of Cyril condemned the Pelagians without thoroughly 
examining their theses and condemned themselves in condemning them. We may 
pat it thus and yet not mistake the peculiar solidarity which existed between the 
Antiochians and the Pelagians ; for the Ephesian judges knew nothing of this. 
It was Cassian who first drew attention to it (libr. VII., de incam. Chr.). 

* See the Acts in Afansi; Vicentius too in the so-called Second Commonitorium 
describes the procedure; they interrogated antiquity. ^' Peter of Alex., Athanasius, 
7*heophilas of Alex., the three Cappadocians, Felix and Julius of Rome were quoted 
at Ephesus as teachers, councillors, witnesses and judges (what^ howeves^ ^«& 
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The following will be found in the historical accounts. The 
Emperor, instead of standing up for the right, allowed himself 
to be overawed. At first it is true the resolutions of Cyril's 
Council were annulled, but thereafter the controversy was to be 
settled in true Byzantine fashion by the removal of the leaders. 
The Emperor gave the force of law both to the deposition of 
Cyril and Memnon and to that of Nestorius. The Alexandrians^ 
however, were united and followed one master, but this was not 
the case with the opposite party. Nestorius who was violent but 
not tenacious, resigned ; soon, however, his isolation was to change 
to imprisonment. In the eyes of the Emperor the doctrine which 
he represented was by no means condemned ; but Cyril succeeded 
in getting permission to resume possession of his bishopric, and 
by means of intrigue and bribery his party continued more and 
more to gain ground at the Court and the capital. Still he could not 
reckon on a victory as regards the dogmatic question; he had 
to be content with knowing that a man who was acceptable to 
him occupied the chair of Constantinople. The Emperor sought 
to bring about a union, and the friends of Nestorius became 
disunited. One section under the leadership of John of Antioch 
was prepared to come to terms, and to this party Theodoret, ' 
the most distinguished Antiochian scholar, also belonged, though 
undoubtedly with a certain reserve. Another section actively 
resisted. Cyril's behaviour in the year 432 — 433 is little to his 
credit. To him it was of more importance to get the condemna- 
tion of his mortal enemy, Nestorius, carried through in the 
Church, than to preserve his dogmatic system pure. Thus he 
subscribed the creed submitted by the moderate Antiochians^ 
without, however, retracting his earlier opinions, and in return 
for this got some of the heads of the opposite party, above alU 
John of Ephesus, to abandon Nestorius. Cyril could save his 
consistency by interpreting this Antiochian creed in accordance 
with his Christology; the friends of Nestorius were not able to 

quoted from them originated with ApoUinaris !), and also Cyprian and Augustine." 
According to Vincentius these constituted ''the hallowed decalogue". But in 
addition to these the opinions of others were also adduced. 

1 He was now the spiritual leader of the Antiochians. He fought untiringly 
for the view that God was incapable of suffering. 
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escape the disgrace which they had brought upon themselves 
by their treachery towards their ill-used friend. But in a question 
which was for him a matter of faith Cyril had agreed to a com- 
promise, in proof of the fact that all hierarchs are open to convic- 
tion when they are in danger of losing power and influence. ^ He 
could, moreover, reckon on the victory of his opponents being 
a Pyrrhic victory. His own reputation and that of his dogmatic 
system went on increasing; thousands of monks were busy 
spreading it, and Cyril himself was constantly working at the 
Court and in Rome. The condemnation of Nestorius was followed 
by the most disgraceful treatment of the unfortunate bishop. In 
consequence of the confusion which arose because he was 
condemned while his teaching was tolerated by others, the 
whole party was weakened ; the strict Nestorians separated from 
the others,- and since Cyril had not been under the necessity 

» The Creed of Union is in Mansi V., pp. 781, 291, 303. (Hahn § 99). It was 
composed as early as the year 431, probably by Theodoret, and was sent from 
Kphesus to be submitted to the Emperor, Cyril subscribed it in the year 433. 
The Creed is a dogmatic work of art in which the Antiochians, however, could 
without much difficulty recognise their views, but not so Cyril. The second, and 
really important half runs thus: d(/o ykp ^^asuv 'dvuo'tQ yiyovr $tb 'dva Xpia-Tdv, 
liva vt6v^ 'ivu x^ptov dftoXoyoCfitv. Kark rct^niv rifv r^c ^0't/7;^t/rot/ ivuvsM^ %v^otoi¥ 
Sfio^oyoVfitv r^v uyfxv TapUvov 4tor6xo¥, [Nestorius had ah*eady admitted this, 
and he might in fact have subscribed this creed without any scruples of con- 
science] itk rd rdv Ofdv Atfyov a-apKuAiivat xat ivavipuTijo'cUt kou e^ auriiQ r^c 
«-t/AAift^f«C evSa-eu iax*rSt rhv i^ avrHiQ ^ij^^iwra vaov. TkQ ii tvayytkixk^ xat 
d^oa^o/jKkQ TTgpt rov xvpiov (puvk^ 'ivfiev rhut; hoAdyov^ Hvipx^ rh^ fiiv Koivoxot- 
ovrree^, «^C *<P* cvdc TpovMXov^ rk^ $i BtatpoCvraQ^ <^C cti ivo (pvo-iuv (Cyril admitted 
that!) xat tocq f*lv ^ioxpiXil^ Kork rifv Btdr^ra roO Xpta-roC^ rkQ ii txt tivh; 
xxrk riyv iy^ptnrdrtrrct avrov TrapaitidvTO^. This formula of union which reflects 
no discredit on the Antiochians, especially as they, like the Arians and Semi-Arians 
before them, had a theological rather than a religious interest in the problem, is 
markedly different from the later Chalcedonian formula. It does not abandon an 
intelligible position as that was understood by the Antiochians. Cyril had to 
content himself with the words Vvmo'ic and dtordKO^ and had to put up with the 
absence of vvvA^tei. He naturally clung firmly to the /t^/a ^^9'ic o-ta-aptuofjLsvti^ 
declaring that the creed of union merely excluded the misinterpretations of the 
doctrine he had hitherto taught, misinterpretations which he had himself always 
disavowed; in fact he went so far as to assert that the Antiochians too understood the 
difference of the natures after the incarnation as being purely a distinction in thought. 

2 This was a slow process which began with the emigration to Edessa and was 
concluded only at the end of the fifth century with the formation of a strictly 
exclusive Nestorian Church. It maintained itself in the extreme East of Christen- 
dom, in East Sjrria and Persia, and soon took on a national colouring; on the 
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of retracting anything, he was able to direct his energies towards 
getting the decrees of his assembly accepted as orthodox, as 
ecumenical decrees, under cover of the union-creed. He did 
actually succeed in a few years in getting this done in the East; 
in the West they had ranked as such from the first. The situa- 
tion continued to be perplexed and became more and more 
disingenuous. 

§ 2. TAe Eutychian Controversy, 

Cyril died in the year 444 ; there were in his own party some 
who so far as he was concerned had never forgiven him the 
union of 433 which had led Cyril to agree to the expression 
**5t;o (pv(r6iq'\^ His successor was Dioscurus who, according to 
the testimony of his own adherents, though not indeed the equal 
of his predecessor, was also not unlike him. The Alexandrian 
bishops from Athanasius to Dioscurus have something in common. 
They strove to make themselves the masters of Egypt and the 
leaders of the Church of the East. ' Their resistance to the 
power of the State was not less strong than their hatred of the 

strongly marked national consciousness of the Nestorians in Church matten, see 
Horst, Elias von Nisibis, p. 112 ff. The Emperor Zeno put an end to their eust- 
CDce in the Empire in 489. All the successors of Theodosius II. persecuted them. 
How the latter came to have such a ferocious hatred of Nestorius whom he had 
once protected has not, however, been yet explained. The Emperor gave orders 
that all the writings of Nestorius were to be burned and that his followers were 
to be called "Simonisls". The result was that the writings of Diodorus and 
Theodore were all the more eagerly circulated in the East and translated into 
other languages. Edessa in particular did a great deal in the way of getting the 
Greek-Antiochian literature put into Syrian (Persian, Armenian). Much that is of 
a free and antique character has been preserved in the Nestorian-Persian or Chal* 
dean Church; Assemani, Bibl. Orient. III., 2; Silbemagl, Kirchen des Orients 
p. 202 ff. ; Kattenbusch, op. cit. I., p. 226 ff. For the history of dogma, in the strict 
sense of the word, the Nestorians are no longer of any importance. 

* See Isidor Pelus. cpp. I., Nos. 323, 334; Acacius of Melitene, ep. ad CyriL 
in Mansi V., p. 860 (998 sq.). Cyril himself (ep. ad Eulog. Migne, Vol. 77, p. 225) 
says that people are now speaking reproachfully of him: iik rt iuo ^o-hq ^ye- 
fj,ce^6vruv alrGv iivia-xtro ^ xai iTijivtai 6 r^^ *AAf{av^ff/«c. Fuller details in 
Khrhard, op. ciL, p. 42 f. 

3 See, above all, the Church History of Socrates, who thoroughly understood 
this aspiration of theirs. 
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parvenu, the bishop of New Rome, whose aspirations after power 
they wished to put a stop to. We can only compare them with 
the great Popes, and the comparison is so far a just one in- 
asmuch as they aimed at making Egypt a sort of independent 
ecclesiastical State. Each bishop in the series from Athanasius 
to Dioscurus came nearer accomplishing this design. ^ In follow- 
ing out this policy they relied upon three powerful forces, on 
Greek piety and monasticism, on the masses of the lower classes, 
and on the Roman Bishop who had an equal interest in keeping 
down the bishop of Constantinople, and in making head against 
the State. In the respect first mentioned, Theophilus' change of 
front is specially characteristic. He abandoned science, i,e,y 
Origenism, as soon as he perceived that a stronger force was 
present in the Church, — namely, the orthodoxy of the monks 
and of the religious communities. From that time onwards the 
Alexandrian bishop stood at the head of ecclesiastical tradi- 
tionalism; he decisively rejected Greek science. But in doing 
this he surrendered what was an important element in the 
influence he could exercise on the rest of the churches, and 
the loss of this was a momentous one. He became a national 
Coptic bbhop. This brings us to the second point. Like all 

> Of all the great bishops of the Empire the Roman and Alexandrian bishops 
alone possessed a traditional policy which was strictly adhered to, and acted in 
accordance with it. They accordingly really became forces in history. The Chair 
of Antioch never had a policy; in the conflicts with the Arians it became a mere 
puppet after the Church already sixty years before this had had to come to its 
assistance, and it possessed no fixed traditions. The position taken up in the 
Nestorian controversy by the feeble and unreliable John is typical of the bishops 
of Antioch (see his letter to Sixtus of Rome). It is customary to complain of the 
hierarchial imperiousness of Athanasius, of the violent actions of Theophilus, Cyril, 
and Dioscurus, and of the unfeeling policy of the Roman bishops, and to contrast 
them with the Bishops of Antioch. But people do not reflect that when forces 
manifest themselves they have to adapt themselves to the material upon which they 
are to work, and quite as little do they try to imagine what appearance the history 
of the Church would have presented without the ^' violences " of the Roman and 
Alexandrian bishops. Those who at the present day complain, together with their 
dogmatic system, would not at all events have been here at all if these tyrannical 
and unfeeling princes of the Church had not existed, and the tame dogmatic of 
the present time would never have made its appearance apart from the fanatical 
dogmatic of those despots. It may be incidentally remarked that we ought hardly 
to conclude from Mansi VI., p. 1008, that Dioscurus wished to restore Origen's 
reputation. 
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•despots, the great Alexandrian bishops sought the support of 
the masses. They were demagogues. They flattered the people 
and sought to please them, while they hampered and crushed 
the aristocracy composed of the bishops, the scholars and the 
upper classes. 

Athanasius had already begun this policy, in fact he was not 
in all probability the first . to follow it. Each of his successors 
went a step further on these lines. But the Copts were not the 
Romans ; the master of the eternal city could always think of 
ruling the world. A Coptic despot, however, who had rejiected 
all that belonged to the Greek world, could only dream of 
-world-empire.* Cyril had the Egyptian clergy and people com- 
pletely under his power; but the less wise Dioscurus by his 
unconcealed despotism created an aristocratic reaction in the 
country. In him we see the downfall and overthrow of the 
policy of the Alexandrian chair. Had he been a man like Leo I., 
Christianity might perhaps have got a second Rome in Alexan- 
dria.' But there was no room in the world for two such chairs. 
The traditional policy of common action which had for so long 
united Rome and Alexandria, was bound to reach a point at 
which it turned into bitter enmity. The Byzantine patriarch 
accordingly turned this enmity to account. It is indeed possible 
to trace back the whole difference between the Roman and the 
Alexandrian bishop to the brusque and imprudent conduct of 
Dioscurus, or, with a still greater show of justice, to Leo's love 
of power;' but this would be to take a narrow view of the 

^ Hellenism in the East received its death-blow owing to the downfall of the 
Alexandrian bishop in the year 451; with Theophilus the process of estrangement 
between the Church and Hellenism had undoubtedly already begun. 

3 The unique position of the Alexandrian Chair till 450 and its policy, have 
up till now not had justice done them in our histories. The bishop of Alexandria 
ranked as the second in Christendom (see above, at the Council of 381) and 
corresponding to this position was a certain right which is indeed difficult to define — 
of oversight, or better, the exercise of an oversight over the churches of the East 
in the Fourth and Fifth centuries, which was being more and more widely 
recognised. The Alexandrian bishops attempted to develop the position which 
they thus occupied to a position of primacy. 

' Sixtus III., Coelestin's successor, as his letters prove, continued on the best of 
terms with Cyril and silently repulsed the attempt made by two Nestorian bisho|>s, 
Eutherius and Helladius, to break up the union between Rome and Alexandria 
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matter. About the middle of the fifth century the Alexandrian 
bishop was on the point of becoming master of Egypt and at 
the same time master of the East. Rome would not have been 
Rome if she had looked calmly on at a result such as this, to 
which indeed she had herself contributed so long as she was 
concerned in defending herself against a more powerful enemy. 
It is here that we have the key to the proper understanding 
of the direction taken by Roman policy in the East, and it is 
owing to it that the history of dogma too has taken a wholly 
unexpected turn. For once that opposition had sprung up be- 
tween Rome and Alexandria it could not be but that the profound 
dogmatic difference between the two which Ccelestin had dis- 
regarded in order to humble the Emperor and the Constantino- 
politan bishop, should find expression. But if Rome came off 
victorious, then the dogmatic development of the East was 
bound to enter a new, and what was essentially, a foreign 
channel. Conversely again, the permanent victory of the Second 
Council of Ephesus (449) would, owing to the weakness of the 
State, have been equivalent to the victory of Egypt in the 
Church and probably also in the Empire ; for Empire and Emperor 
had come to be entirely dependent on the Church which 
culminated in the Alexandrian chair and its monks. Pope and 
Emperor therefore made common cause ; in the years 450 — 45 1 
they had a common enemy and realised the solidarity of their 
interests. But the political victory of Rome did not correspond 
with the victory of Leo in the dogmatic question over the East 
under the leadership of Alexandria. The Emperor went about 
the matter in an extremely clever way. While making use of 

(see the letter of the two amoDgst the letters of Sixtus). His epistle to John of 
Ephesus proves (ep. 6) that he had inherited his predecessor*s hatred of Nestorius. 
On the other hand the sole letter of Leo I. to Dioscunis which we possess, and 
which was written soon after his enthronement (445), surprises us by its tone which 
recalls the letters of Victor and Stephanus, and by its demands. Dioscunis could 
not have forgotten a letter such as this. Still it is not till the time of the Council 
of Ephesus that we have plain evidence of the dissension between the two bishops 
(see Leo's ep. 43 sq.). The way in which Dioscunis treated Leo's epistle and the 
legates secured for him the bitter enmity of the Pope. The question now was : Rome or 
Alexandria? Previous to this Leo himself, like his predecessors, had in Christology used 
a form of statement which was Cyrillian, or Tertullian-Augustinian. He says Serm. 
34. 4 : ^ del filius naturae camis immixtus'*, and 23. i : " naturae alteri altera miscebatur." 
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the Roman bishop in so far as he found him necessary in order 
to carry out his purpose, which was to deliver the Empire and 
the Church from the despotism of Alexandria based as it was 
on dogmatics^ he at the same time deprived him of the power 
of extending in any way his influence in the East by raising 
his own court-patriarch to a position of equal rank and import- 
ance with the Pope. Simultaneously with the downfall of his 
Alexandrian colleague Leo I. had to direct his attention once 
more to his Constantinopolitan colleague, behind whom stood 
no less a person than the Emperor himself — the Byzantine idea 
of the state. He now promptly resumed the traditional policy of 
his chair and sought to form a connection with Proterius, the 
successor of Dioscurus. He, however, no longer found in Alexan- 
dria a powerful monarch, but only the shadow of such a ruler, 
the Melchitian bishop of a small party who soon fell a victim 
to the fanaticism of the Egyptians. But on the other hand the 
Emperor had dearly bought his victory over the hankering 
after independence on the part of the Church in the East, in 
the form in which it had been fostered by the monkish church 
of the Copts under the Alexandrian patriarchs. He plunged the 
East into a stat^ of frightful confusion, and his policy, which 
was a clever one for the moment, resulted in being the direst 
calamity for the Eastern Empire, since it set free the centrifugal 
and national forces of the Eastern provinces. It was possible to 
overthrow the Egyptian ecclesiastical State, but this done, it 
was no longer possible permanently to retain Egypt. It was . 
possible to deliver the Empire and Constantinople from the 
domination of a dogmatic which was hostile to the State, but 
it was not possible to force a foreign dogmatic on the people 
of the East. The Roman bishop, however, also soon saw that 
he was further from the attainment of his aim than ever, and 
the proud language employed by Leo's successors towards the 
Emperor and the East and which reminds us of the mediaeval 
Popes, is not so much a token of actual power as a proof of the 
breach and estrangement between East and West which had occur- 
red, and so of the actual powerlessness of Rome. The Emperor 
could no longer get at the Pope, but neither could the Pope 
get at the Emperor and the East ; he came to have no influence. 
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A section of the Easterns could come to terms with the dogmatic 
decree of Chalcedon — it is always possible to come to terms 
with dogmatic decrees — and while acknowledging its authority 
could nevertheless give expression to what was truly essential 
in the Faith of the East; but the twenty-eighth Canon of Chal- 
cedon, which had reference to the Roman bishop, was no 
** noumenon " which could be got over by scholastic refinement. 
Rome had the satisfaction of having dictated its Christological 
formula to the Byzantine State-Church, just as it had previously 
taken the biggest share in the work of getting the Trinitarian 
formula accepted, but this very Church now took up a position 
of extreme isolation relatively to Rome and the West. The 
Byzantine Patriarch, although his power was always more and 
more restricted within the domain in the East over which he 
ruled, was an invincible opponent; for he was simply the ex- 
ponent of all the peculiar powers still possessed at the time 
by the State of Constantine and Theodosius I. and by the Greek 
Church. 

This is the general outline of the circumstances we have to 

take into account in studying the history of the "Eutychian 

Controversy.** What happened here was, mutatis mutandis , 

repeated in the controversy about images in so far as the State 

in this struggle in the same way resisted the authority of the 

Church which sought to crush it. It was successful in both 

instances. The power which had opposed the State in Egyptian 

Monophysitism and set itself against it in the matter of the 

adoration of images, was one and the same. But the nature 

of the victory was different in the two cases. In the middle 

of the Fifth Century the State, unfortunately for itself, did not 

possess the power of putting up with the dogmatic teaching of 

its opponent while humiliating the opponent himself; or shall 

we say : it did not think of the power it had, and to its own 

loss lent an ear to the suggestions of a foreign power, namely, 

the Roman bishop. In the ninth century, however, it was able 

to let its opponent have its own way in the domain of dogma 

and worship — for the adoration of images was restored, — and 

yet to make it submit to its laws and attach it to its interests. 

A powerful ruler, who would have accepted the dogmatic d^cx^^ 
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of the second Council of Ephesus but who would have been 
at the same time able to break the political power of Dioscurus 
and to compel the monks and Copts to submit — would per- 
haps — if it is permissible to make such a reflection — have been 
able to maintain the unity of the Empire of Constantius and 
to preserve for the Eastern provinces the Graeco-Christian cul- 
ture. Of what incalculable importance this would have beenl 
But it is useless to pursue a line of thought such as this. 

It follows from these considerations that the history of dogma 
has to be regarded almost exclusively in its connection with 
politics, not merely after the Council of Chalcedon, but already 
previous to this. The forces which from 444 onwards determined 
the great decisions and actions were throughout political. It 
was individuals only who really thought of the Faith when they 
spoke of the Faith; they brought about crises, but they no 
longer determined the course things were to take. Nor is it 
the case that what was dogmatically "the right thing'* gained 
acceptance here as if by a wonderful arrangement of things ; 
for if, as is reasonable to suppose, '*the right thing** here can 
only be what is in harmony with Greek religious feeling, then 
it did not gain entire acceptance. And in pronouncing an 
opinion on this, whether we take our stand at a very much 
earlier or at a very much later period, it may certainly be 
maintained that the decision of Chalcedon was the happiest 
amongst those that were at all possible at the time ; but to see 
this can in no way alter the opinion that the Council of Chalce- 
don, which to distinguish it from the Robber Council * we might 
call the Robber and Traitor Council, betrayed the secret of 
Greek Faith. It is only with the forces of history that the 
historian is concerned; and so, from about 444 onwards, the 
political historian almost entirely takes the place of the historian 
of dogmas. If the latter is willing to keep strictly to his own 
domain but a small extent of ground is left to him, which, 
since what does not change awakens no interest, gets smaller 
and smaller from century to century. 



* Thomasius (Dogmengesch. T. 2, p. 367) also pronounces the Council of Chal- 
cedon '^hardly less stormy" thau that of the year 449. 
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If it be asked, what is the saddest and most momentous 
event in the history of dogma since the condemnation of Paul 
of Samosata, we must point to the union of the year 433. 
The shadow of this occurrence rests on the whole subsequent 
history of dogma. * It bore two sorts of evil fruit. In the first 
place it permanently prohibited Greek piety from establishing 
the formula which was alone appropriate to it: filx (pv<ng Ssojj 
}.6you <r€fTxpxufiivyi—- one incarnate nature of the divine Logos. 
(The relief which the Creed of Ephesus of 449 was supposed 
to bring, came too late.) In the second place it introduced 
such a stagnation into the dogmatic question that every one 
who attempted to state his Christological views ran the risk of 
being regarded as a heretic, while on the other hand people 
found it possible when they so desired, to give a favourable 
turn to every dogmatic utterance. It threw the E^t into 

1 The documentaxy material bearing 00 the Eutychian controversy has been for 
the most part printed in Mansi T. V. sq.; ^here also will be found the letters of 
1^0 I. (cf. the edition of Ballerini) and those of Theodoret having reference to' 
the subject. Historical accounts in Prosper, Liberatus, Facundus, in the hist. eccl. 
of Zacharias of Mytilene hitherto published only in Syrian, in the breviculus 
hist. Eutych. (Sirmond's App. ad Cod. Theodos.), in Euagrius, Theophanes, and 
many later Greek and particularly Oriental chroniclers. To these have been added 
in recent times, apart from Zacharias (see Kriiger, Monophys. Streitigkeiten, 1884) 
first of all the hitherto unknown Appellations of Flavian and Eusebius of Dory- 
laum to Leo I. (see Guerrino Amelini, S. Leone magno e TOriente. Roma 1882, 
Grisar i. d. Ztschr. f. Kath. Theol. VII., 1883, p. 191 f., Mommsen, NeuesArchiv. 
XI. 2, 1886, p. 361 f.) ; second, the Acts of the Robber-Council according to a 
Syrian MS., in Geiman by Hoffmann (Kiel 1873), in an English translation 
with rich additions from other Syrian MSS. by Perry, The Second Synod of 
Ephesus x88i, and previously published by the same writer. An Ancient Syriac 
Docum. etc., Oxford 1867; Martin, Actes du Brigand, d'^phese, traduct. faite sur le 
texte Syriaque, 1875 ; by the same, Le Pseudo-Synode connu dans I'hist. sous le 
nom de Brigandage d'Ephese, 6tudi^ d'apr^s ses actes retrouvfe en Syriaque, 1875, 
thirdly the publication of Revillout, R^cits de Dioscore, exiU h Gangres, sur le 
concile de Chalc^doine, translated into French from the Coptic, (Rev. Egyptol. 
1880, p. 187 sq., 1882, p. 21 sq., 1883, p. 17 sq.); see Krnger op. cit. p. 12 f. 
Accounts in Baronius, Tillemont, Gibbon, Walch, Schrockh, Neander and Hefele; 
cf. the works on Leo I. by Quesnel, Arendt, Perthel. Spite of these works we do 
not yet possess a critical account of the history of the Church and of dogma for 
the all important years previous to the Council of Chalcedon. The most important 
preliminary work in this direction would be a monograph on Theodoret, the man 
who in my opinion was the most truth-loving and the least guided by consider- 
ations of policy of the Fathers of that period. This has been done by a Russian, 
Glubokowski (see above); but it is unfortunately not accessible to German scvwsat. 
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a state of confusion and made of Christology an armoury of 
poisoned weapons for the warfare of ecclesiastical politics. A 
middle party was formed from each of the two sides. To one 
of these Theodoret belonged, and to another Dioscurus (Cyril). 
But the representatives of these middle parties were no nearer 
each other than the two extremes. If they employed the same 
formulae they nevertheless gave them a different meaning, and 
they were at the same time intent upon protecting their extreme 
associates so far as possible. 

The Alexandrians had acquired the sovereignty of the East 
at the price of union. The "high-priest Emperor" and his 
eunuchs abandoned themselves more and more to their guid- 
ance. Under the feeble Theodosius the Empire was in danger 
of becoming an ecclesiastical state led by Alexandria. In 
addition to this, under cover of the formula of concord the 
doctrine of the one nature was propagated, and even the extra- 
vagances of earlier times again made their appearance. Cyril 
* himself who was so cautious otherwise in his use of formulas, 
had not been able to avoid the use of the questionable ApoUi- 
narian conception, according to which the nature or hypostasis 
of the incarnate Logos is a "certain middle something'*, * and 
accordingly it is not astonishing to find that his followers went 
still further. The brave and indefatigable Theodoret * did indeed 
keep a look-out against the £vu<n^ (pvtrtKti, "the suffering God", 
the Kpx(Tig or mixture, in short, against the anathemas of 
Cyril, while at the same time he parried the attacks of Cyril 
on Theodore of Mopsuestia. But spite of the great prudence 
shewn by Theodoret in keeping to a middle path Dioscurus 
succeeded in calumniating him at the Court, after he had him- 
self in his character as supreme bishop interfered in the affairs 
of Antioch. ' Theodoret was instructed to keep to his diocese. 

> See, e.^.y de recte fida ad Theodos. (Mansi IV., p. 673) : 'I. Xp, MpMxivot^ re 
atZ KM TOtQ vxlp ikv^pwKov l^Mfiavtv c/c <^v ti rd fisral^v vvyKtlitivo^. 

' See, above all, his " Eranistes *\ The work of Che Catholic Bertram, Thcodoreli 
doctrina christologica, 1 883, is painstakiog but biassed; sec. Theol. Lit. Ztg., 1883, 
No. 24; Moller in Herzog's R.-Encyklop. sec ed. XV., p. 401 ff. The question of 
Theodoret's orthodoxy is certainly a very troublesome one for a Catholic. 

'^ Dioscurus treated the metropolitan Irenseus of Tyre, and Theodoret in the 
year 448, in the style of one who was primate of the whole Greek Church and 
was recognised by the Emperor as such. 
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Still greater was the hatred of the Alexandrians against the 
bold and worldly-minded Bishop Ibas of Edessa, Theodore's 
enthusiastic supporter. Dioscurus had apparently made up his 
mind to bring the East under his authority and gradually to 
exterminate all who in a half way or who wholly accepted the 
Antiochian theology. The formula: two natures or hypostases, 
one Christy was to disappear from the Church. 

In the capital the old and respected Archimandrite Eutyches 
supported his views, taking his stand on the Christology of 
Cyril. Still it was no mere calumny when his opponents main- 
tained that in the course of the violent attack on the Nestori- 
ans he had himself fallen into the error of making Apollinarian 
statements. Already in the year 448 Bishop Domnus of Antioch 
had denounced him on these grounds to the Emperor. But no 
action was taken until Bishop Eusebius of Dorylaum brought 
a similar charge against him before Flavian who was bishop of 
Constantinople at the time. Eutyches afterwards asserted that 
he had done this from personal hatred, and one cannot get rid 
of the suspicion that he was right; for Eusebius himself had 
formerly been one of most bitter opponents of Nestorius. In 
any case a certain obscurity hang^ over the outbreak of the 
controversy, and the energy too with which Flavian at once 
took the matter up is strange. He was on bad terms with the 
court and particularly with the all-powerful Chrysaphius with 
whom Eutyches stood in high favour. The bishop probably 
felt that he was hampered by the Archimandrite and wanted 
to get rid of him. It is useless to look for any religious motives 
in the case of Flavian, whose Christological statements bear a 
pretty close resemblance to those of Cyril, though they did 
actually fall short of them. * The Council of Constantinople 

» Flavian takes his stand on the Union of 433 though he inclines to the 
Antiochian interpretation of it; see his confession in Mansi VI., p. 541 : K»t ykp 
«v i^o ^vo-to-tv ifioAoyoCrrtQ rdv Xptvrhv fiirk tjJv v^pxuvtv xjfv ix rife tfy/«c 
^0Cfi$svov xcti fvfltvtfpwwjftf-iv, g¥ fii^ vxovr^vu K»t iv ivt xpotrufrta (a distinction is 
thus drawn between ^j/o-ic and vxSo'raa'tQ, while (txdo'reivt^ and xpdo-ctxow are regarded 
as parallel terms, and accordingly the way is paved for the Chalccdonian formula 
in the East also), '/»« Xpt^rdv^ 'dvct vl6v^ liva xvpiov dfioXoyoVfitv^ kui filav fi^v roO 
etoV A6yov ^t/tf-iy vgo-apKMfiinfv fisvrot xat iven^puxfjo-ao'ctv Xiytiv oIk ipvovfii^u — 
the letter is addressed to Leo, and Flavian was appareuxV^ xisA -^^x v«^\^ >«Vax 
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(448) which followed on this and with whose procedure we are 
well acquainted, shewed the frivolity of the attack on Eutyches, 
though it shewed too how the influential archimandrite set his 
bishop at defiance. In reference to the dogmatic question 
Eutyches acted with great prudence, and, though indeed with 
some hesitation, gave his assent to the formula of the Creed 
of Union, "of two natures, one Christ'* (one hypostasis, one 
person). But one can plainly see that this formula, in so far 
as it was taken as implying the continued existence of the two 
natures after the union, was one which Eutyches would regard 
as objectionable. **Two natures after the union" was ri^tly 
felt to be Nestorian and above all to be an "innovation**. 
Eutyches, indeed, corrected the incautious statements he had made 
at an earlier time, divergent from the middle path of the formula of 
unity — my God is not of the same substance with us ; * He has no 
"body of a man** {rufix ccvdpuTTOv)^ but only a "human body*' 
(a-ufJLX ccyipuTrtvGv). But this was of no avail. It was insisted that 
he taught a "blending** {rvyKpxfrti;) and " confusion " (a-i}y%ya-/j), 
and after the most disgraceful proceedings the records of which 
were besides falsified, he was deposed "amid tears** on account 
of Valentinian and ApoUinarian heresy. This was done by 
people who themselves professed to acknowledge Cyril's second 
letter to Nestorius and its approval by the Synod of Ephesus, 

Leo's views were and whether perhaps he did not adhere entirely to the doctrine 
of Cyril. The prudent patriarch accordingly " confesses " two natures after the 
incarnation also and yet one! — itk to i^ aii^oiv %yei K»t rdv avrbv theu rdv K^ptO¥ 
{ffMSiv 'I. rov Xp. TovQ ii ivo vhvi ^ ivo vrovr^vit^ etc. ; a condemnation of Nesto- 
rius follows. Here at all events the way is paved for the Chalcedonian formula 
but, characteristically enough, by a bishop who sought to take up a safe position 
relatively to both sides. 

1 Tfie statement when compared with Cyril's doctrine can scarcely be regarded 
as open to suspicion. Eutyches recognised the existence of two natures previous 
to the incarnation, /.^., allowed that the distinction in thought was an ideal moment, 
but he could not admit the perfect homousia of the body of the Logos with 
our body after the incarnation, since that body was to be thought of as having 
been deified. Cyril had not indeed openly said that the actual body of the Logos 
was not ifiooCvio^ with our body, but still he could scarcely avoid that conclusion. 
Eutyches rejected as a calumny the charge brought against him of teaching that 
Christ brought his flesh from heaven, on the contrary indeed he was the first to 
declare in the course of the debate that the Holy Virgin is homousws with us and 
that from her our God became flesh. He wished in this way to escape making any 
direct admission. 
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as well as the epistle of Cyril to John of Antioch. Both parties 
laboured to secure the favour of the Court, the capital, and 
the Roman bishop, and the Court sided with Eutyches. People's 
views were still everywhere ruled by the condemnation of Nes- 
torius and there was no inclination to change sides. Flavian, 
"the moderate Antiochian*' played a dangerous game when he 
sought to increase the authority of his chair in face of the 
court and the ruling system of dogma. Leo I. who was applied 
to by Eutyches first, was for some weeks uncertain which course 
to take (Leon. epp. 20 sq.). He was disposed to regard the 
Constantinopolitan Patriarch as his born enemy; but he had 
soon to recognise the fact that his strongest enemy was to be 
looked for elsewhere. Dioscurus, who substantially agreed with 
Eutyches and who long ere this took an active part in different 
provincial Synods in the East as supreme bishop, had already 
annexed the question and moved the Emperor to summon a 
Council. The Pope's policy was now marked out for him. He 
must not strike either upon the Constantinopolitan Scylla or 
upon the Alexandrian Charybdis, but on the contrary, as his 
predecessor Julius had done, he must attempt to bring the true 
faith and with it himself to the East. Dioscurus was determined 
to use every means to exploit the Council in his own interests. 
It was to establish the authority of the Alexandrian Patriarch 
and of the Alexandrian Christology in the Church of the East. 
He was prudent enough all the same to employ no new for- 
mula while attempting this. The Nicene Creed was alone to 
be regarded as authoritative, of course according to the inter- 
pretation put upon it by the anathemas of Cyril. Whoever 
went a word beyond this was to be considered an innovator, 
a heretic. This was his standpoint and he found a pliant 
Emperor and a minister who were favourably disposed toward 
him and who were prepared to hand over the Church to him 
in order to humiliate the occupant of the episcopal chair of 
the capital for the time being whom they hated, a policy which 
was treachery to the State. * Dioscurus was equipped with full 

1 See the letter of the Empress Eudokia to Theod. II. (Leo. ep 57): iyp^ij y^p 
ivraCia xSia-atv ^t^ovtixtfav xf x/v^o'dtf/, cia-rt ^Aatvteevbv rdv ixivytoxov in rSv ivi 
xhtQv xpayii^rmv iwap^tiveu. 
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powers as master of the Synod. It was called together in 
accordance with his ideas, even a representative of the monastic 
order was present — a novelty at a Council — and Theodorct 
was excluded. 

Leo had meanwhile discovered that Eutyches was a heretic* 
(ep. 27) and bethought himself of the Western Christological 
form of doctrine which his predecessors, Ccelestin and Sixtus, 
and fie himself seem up to this time to have forgotten. The 
summoning of a Council caused him grave anxiety; Flavian, 
who had seriously displeased the Pope by his independent 
attitude, nevertheless suddenly became his dear friend who had 
been attacked, and along with the legates who attended the 
Council Leo sent numerous letters to all in the East concerned 
in the affair (epp. 28 — 38), to Flavian (28, 36, 38), to the Emperor 
(29, 37), to Pulcheria (30, 31), to the Constantinopolitan archi- 
mandrites (32), to the Council (33) and to Bishop Julian of Kos 
{34» 35)- He repeatedly observes that a synodal decision was 
not at all necessary, and that the Council was superfluous. ' 
But what he was now above all concerned with was to furnish 
Flavian with dogmatic instructions and to draw the attention of 
the Council to the unique dignity of the Roman Chair which 
had already decided the question. The latter of these two 
things he did in Epistle 33, which contains a daring attempt to 
misrepresent ^ the conditions under which the Council had come 

^ Leo's admission is amusing reading (ep. 34 i) : '^ Diu apud nos uncertum fuit, 
quid in ipso Eutyche catholicis displiceret." Now Eutyches is the child of the 
devil who denies the reality of the body of Christ. Leo represents him in the 
bluntest fashion as the out and out doketist. 

2 Ep. 36 ad Flav. : " Et quia clementissimus imperator pro ecclessiae pace solli- 
citus synodum voluit congregari, quamvis evidenter appareat, rem, de qua agitur, 
nequaquam synodali indigere tractatu" etc. ; ep. 37 ad Theod. II. : "praesertim cum tam 
evidens fidei causa sit, ut rationabilius ab indicenda synodo fuisset abstinendum '* etc. 

^ Leo writes here as if in this affair of Eutyches the Emperor had had recourse 
to him first as the successor of Peter, and as if he had at once unfolded the true 
doctrine of the Incarnation on the basis of the confession of Peter and thereby 
refuted Eutyches ("religiosa clenientissimi principis fides sciens ad suam gloriam 
maxime pertinere, si intra ecclesiam catholicam nuUius erroris germen exsurgeret, 
banc reverentiam divinis detulit institutis, ut ad sanctae dispositionis effectum aucto- 
ritatem apostolicae sedis adhiberet, tamquam ab ipso Petro cuperet declarari, quid 
in eius confessione laudatum sit, quando dicente domino: quem me esse dicunt 
homines filium hominis?" etc.). The Council is merely an opus superadditum, 
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together, while he accomplished the former by the dogmatic 
epistle he sent to Flavian. It contains a paraphrase of the 
Christological section of the work of Tertullian adv. Prax. (cf. 
Novatian de trinitate) in accordance with the views, and in 
part in the words, of Ambrose and Augustine, with special 
reference to Eutyches, and in combating the views of the latter 
it accordingly undeniably goes a step beyond what had hitherto 
been accepted in the West, though not any further than the 
situation for the moment demanded. This document, which 
was highly lauded in subsequent times and is to the present 
day, contains nothing new. What, however, is of importance 
in it is that the West, />., the Pope, has here kept in view 
the peculiar character of its Church. It is consequently an 
evidence of power, and the Christology set forth in it may at 
the same time have actually corresponded with the inclinations 
of the Pope. But on the other hand it ought not to be forgot- 
ten that the situation, as represented by Nestorianism already 
condemned and Eutychianism about to be rejected, appeared 
directly to call for the old Western formula **duae substantiae 
(naturae) in una persona**, and that the Pope expressed himself 
more fully regarding it than tradition justified. * The Pope 

" ut pleoiori iudicio omois possit error aboleri." Thus the condemnation of Eutyches 
is already decided upon and the Council has merely to repeat it. The Pope 
enjoins this. 

* The letter to which not till a later date, however, (see Mansi VI., p. 962 sq.) 
though by Leo himself, proofs were appended from Hilary, Augustine, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Chrysostom and Cyril, begins with a reference to the Roman Creed 
which in the view of Leo decides the whole question in its opening words ; for 
the three statements : ^ Credere in patrem omnipotentem, et in Christum lesum 
Blium eios unicum dominum nostrum, qui natus est de spiritu sancto et Maria 
virgine", demolish "the devices of almost all heretics." They involve the nati- 
vitas divina, and the nativitas temporalis which in no way injures the former. We 
should not have been able to overcome the author of sin and death if the deus ex 
deo had not assumed our nature. If Eutyches was unable to recognise that this was 
taught in the Creed, then certain passages (which the Pope now adduces) ought to 
have convinced him — as if Eutyches had ever denied the truth of this thought! 
The idea of a non-human body of Christ cannot be proved from the miraculous 
birth; for the Holy Spirit merely gave the impulse ; the reality of the body of 
Christ was got from the body of Maria semper virgo (c. 2). This is followed by 
the proposition in the style of Tertullian : " Salva igitur proprietate utriusque natu- 
rae et substantise (both words should be noted) et in unam coeunte personam sus- 
cepta est a maiestate humilitas'', attached to which we have a series of eK^re%^lo\y& 
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throughout puts the interests of our salvation in the foreground ; 
he wants exactly what Cyril and Eutyches also want, but he 
goes on to give an explanation which Cyril at any rate would have 
entirely repudiated, [Cyril said that the idea of redemption 
demands the deification of the human nature, Leo went on to 
shew that this same idea demands a true human nature which 

which are supported by statements in Damasus, Ambrose, Augustine, and partly 
also in Tertullian ; thus, ''natura inviolabilis unita est naturae passibili '', ^^ media- 
tor dei et hominum homo lesus Christus", "mori potest ex uno, mori non potest 
ex altero ", " in integra veri hominis perfectaque natura verus natus est deus, 
totus in suis, totus in nostris", ^^ assumpsit formam servi sine sorde peccati, 
humana augens, divina non minuens", "exinanitio inclinatio fuit miserationis, non 
defectio potestatis '*, '•'tenet sine defectu proprietatem suam utraque natura, et sicut 
formam servi dei forma non adimit, ita formam dei servi forma non minuit" 
This was the way in which God met the cunning of the devil, in order that we 
should not be lost contra dei propositum (c. 3). Next follow the old Western 
paradoxes of the "invisibilis factus visibilis" etc. The fourth chapter contains the 
detailed development of the doctrine. The human nature in Christ was not 
absorbed by the divine ; on the contrary '' agit utraque forma cum alterius com- 
munione, quod proprium est verbo scilicet operante quod verbi est et came exse- 
queote quod carnis est." The flesh never loses the *' natura nostri generis ". In 
accordance with this the evangelic history is apportioned between the human and 
the divine nature of him " qui unus idemque est ". " Quamvis enim in domino 
J. Chr. dei et hominis (!) una persona sit, aliud tamen est, unde in utroque com- 
munis est contumelia, aliud unde communis est gloria". ''Propter banc unitatem 
personse"^ as it is put in c. 5, "in utraque natura intelligendam et filius hominis 
legitur descendisse de coelo" etc., that means as Leo now shews, that we can and 
must interchange the opera. "That the Son of God was crucified and buried, 
we all confess in the Creed." Christ established this article of faith in the 40 
days after the Resurrection, after Peter had already before this ackowledged the 
identity of the Son of God and the Son of Man. All ought accordingly to see 
that the "proprietas divinse humanaeque naturse" " indi vidua permanet" in Him, 
and consequently know that "Word" and "Flesh" are not the same, but that the 
one Son of Clod is Word and Flesh. Eutyches, who has by the most barefaced 
fictions emptied of its meaning the mystery to which alone we owe our redemp- 
tion and separates the human nature from Jesus, incurs the sentence pronounced 
in I John IV. 2, 3. He must also necessarily deny the reality of the passion and 
death of Christ and thus subvert everything, the Spirit of sanctification, the water 
and the blood. 

In his concluding chapter Leo discusses the statement of Eutyches that before 
the union there were two natures and one after it and expresses his astonishment 
that "none of the judges censured such a foolish and perverse avowal and passed 
over such an absurd and blasphemous utterance as if they had heard nothing to 
which to take exception." The first half of the statement is as impious, as the 
second; this statement which had been passed over ought ''si per inspirationem 
misericordise dei ad satisfactionem causa perducitur," to be made a dean sweep of 
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remains absolutely unchanged], and which, so far, goes beyond 
the use and wont doctrine of the West and actually approaches 
Nestorianism, inasmuch as the Pope uses by preference "nature** 
in place of substance and speaks of a peculiar mode of action 
on the part of each nature, and thus really hypostatises each 
nature. In Leo*s view the "Person** is no longer entirely the 

as a pestilential opinion. The Pope hopes that Eutyches will amend and in this 
case the greatest mercy will be shewn him. The statements in this twenty-eighth 
letter were further supplemented in letter 35 addressed to Julian. Here (c. i) 
Nestorius too is regarded as a heretic ; as against Eutyches the view is made good 
that it is not only a question of the Creator being known, but also of the creature 
being redeemed. Here we meet with the statement "in susceptione hominis non 
unius substantise, sed unius eiusdemque persons", here the unity of the person is 
made intelligible (see Cyril) by pointing to unity of body and soul in man, and 
here finally the statement of Eutyches examined in the sixth chapter of letter 28 
and which was not censured at Constantinople, is further dealt with. Leo under- 
stands it as meaning that the human nature of Christ had been already created 
before the Incarnation and accordingly classes it along with the statement of 
Origen regarding the pre-existence of the soul which had been already condemned. 
Sec also letter 59. 

A few remarks on the catchwords ia-uyx^'^^Q^ irpixrui will perhaps not be out 
of place here. (The words iZtmpirM^ and Jcx^fpt^ruQ do not require any special 
genetic explanation.) They have sprung from two sources in the history of dogma. 
The first of these is to be found in Tertullian*s work adv. Prax. TertuUiau c. 27 
wrote in opposition to certain monarchian ideas, according to which the spiritus 
{=: deus z= pater = Christus) was either changed into the caro (=: homo z= filius 
= Jesus) or else was united and mingled with the caro so as to form a tertium 
quid and therefore a new being, and thus disappeared in the new being. The 
view thus developed became universally known through Novatian who adopted it 
in part, but particularly by means of Leo's doctrinal letter. It runs: ^' Si enim 
sermo ex transfiguratione et demutatione substantiae caro factus est, una iam erit 
substantia ex duabus, ex came et spiritu, mixtura quaedam, ut electrum ex auro et 
argento et incipit nee aurum esse, id est spiritus, neque argentum. id est caro, dum 
alterum altero mutatur et tertium quid efficitur." Thus Jesus would be no longer 
either God or Man: ita ex utraque neutrum est; aliud longe tertium est quam 
utrumque. But both the passages in the Psalms (LXXXVII. 5) and the Apostle 
(Rom. I. 3) teach de utraque eius substantia. Videmus duplicem statum, non con- 
fusum sed coniunctum, in una persona, deum et hominem lesum . . . Et adeo salva 
est utriusque proprietas substantia?, ut et spiritus res suas egerit in illo, ?>., virtutes 
et opera et signa, et caro passiones suas functa sit, esuriens sub diabolo, sitiens sub 
Samaritide . . . denique et mortua est. Quodsi tertium quid esset, ex utroque con- 
fusum, ut electrum, non tam distincta documenta parerent utriusque substantia?. 
Sed et spiritus camalia et caro spiritalia egisset ex translatione aut neque carnalia 
neque spiritalia, sed tertiae alicuius formse ex confusione . . . Sed quia substantias 
ambse in statu suo quaeque distincte agebaut, ideo illis et operae et exitus sui 
occurrerunt" The second source is to be found in the Eastern and Western 
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one subject with two "properties", but the union of two 
hypostatic natures. In a word, the unity is neither made in- 
telligible by Leo nor did he consider what was the supreme 
concern of the pious Greeks in this matter, namely, to see in 
the humanity of Christ the real deification of human nature 
generally. Nor is there any trace in the doctrinal letter of any- 

authors who wrote against Apollioaris ; these maintained the Aa-vyx^'^^'i ^^^ 
»Tp€TTUQ^ ,and this was quite the current view in the time of Cyril. Cyril, 
in a great number of passages asserts that according to his doctrine the two 
natures are joined together ia-vyx^^^* irpivrta^^ iva^Xoimrw^^ &iura^X.yirm^ 
without there having been any kind of mingling {o'^yx^^*^* v^vyKpcwt^ vvvovvimvi^) 
(see adv. Nest. 1. 5, c. 4 — ad Theodos. n. 6, 10 — ep. 3 ad Nestor. Migne, Vol. 77, 
p. 109 — adv. neg. deip. n. 2 — epil. ad. I — adv. Theodoret. ad. 4, 5, 8, 10 — adv. 
Orient, ad i, 10, 11 — ep. ad Maxim., Vol. 77, p. 152— ad Acac. Ber. 160 — ad 
Joan. 180 — ad Acac. Mel. 192 — ad Eulog. 225 — ad Valerian. 257 — i ad Succ. 232, 
36 — 2 ad Succ. 237, 40 — ad Euseb. 288 — Explan. Symb. 304 — Quod un. Christ 
Vol. 75, p. 1361 — Horn. XV., Vol. 77, p. 1092 — in Luc, Vol. 72, p. 909 — c. Julian. 
I., 10, Vol. 76, p. 1012 — Hom. ad Alex., Vol. 77, pp. 11 12, 11 13 — in ep. ad Hebr., 
Vol. 74, p. 1004 — Resp. ad Tiberium ed. Pusey c. 6, 7, III., p. 587 sq. Cyril 
devoted a special work to this subject entitled Kotrk vvvovvicwr&v which I regard as 
one of his last). Nevertheless he defended the word Kpivii as against Nestorius 
(adv. Nestor. I., i c. 3) as an expression used by the fathers to bring out the 
closeness of the union of the two natures, and unhesitatingly employs certain forms 
of speech compounded of it or its synonyms. (Ehrhard op. cit., p. 44.) Farther, 
both of these, the amplifications of Tertullian and those of the anti-Apollinarian 
Greek fathers, refer back to philosophical usage, but this usage explains at the 
same time why Cyril and others could indeed adopt the expression Kp&vt^ but 
not a-vyx^^ti- The Stoics (see Zeller. Philos. d. Griechen III. 3, p. 127) drew a 
distinction between •jrxpdUo'ti, m7{<C» xpSa-iQ and a-uyxvo'ii. ^^The xapMto'ii is 
the vwfixTwv a-uvot^fj Kxrk rk^ €7rt(pecvti»Q^ as in the case of the mixing of 
different kinds of grain'* — they have the Nestorians in view — : fit^iQ on the 
<:oDtrary is $vo ^ ku/ TAndvwv wfi^ruv ivrivapitcTewt^ il ^Awv, vfrofuvovo'Sw tSw 
(TvfjtipvcSv xtpl xhrk ^otOTtJTuvy as in the case of the union of fire with iron and 
of the soul with the body; but speaking more accurately a mingling of this sort 
of dry bodies should be called /ia7|/c, and of fluid bodies Kp&vtQ (the xpSo-i^ 3/ 
h^uv of the Stoics presupposes the permeability of the bodies and assumes that 
the smaller body when mingled with a larger body spreads itself over the entire 
extent of the latter and is thus to be found in every particle of it [Aq fniiiv 
f^optov ev uvts7q Hvxt fxii fisTiXov T^yr«v tSv iv t& iiiyiiart]^ but that both pre- 
serve their own peculiarities in the mingling; thus the '•'mixtio" does not exclude, 
but on the contrary includes the salva proprietas utriusque substantise). The 
vvyx^fFKi finally is ^uo if KUi fcAet^vuv ^otoTijTMv 'jrepi rk a-Mfiartt fitTt^oX.ii ei^ 
iTipa(; ita<fiipoija-}iQ tovtuv 'jFoi6rviroq yivto'tv, i.e.^ the old substances and their 
qualities cease to exist {^Sitpsa-^au) and a third body comes into existence." Ter- 
tullian, the Stoic, rested his ideas apparently on these philosophiad theorems and 
first of all applied this materialistic view to the relation of the two substances in 
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thing like an express repudiation of Nestorius, not to speak of 
the Antiochian Christology. * 

The Council was opened at Ephesus in August 449. Dios- 
curus presided and assigned the second place to the represen- 

Christ (he and Novation^ who was also a Stoic, accept the [u^tQ and reject the 
o-vyx^^'i'y but along with this TertuUian has further a juristic set of conceptions 
(una persona, dux substantiae). In his treatise ^^Ammonius Sakkas und Plotinus" 
(Archiv. f. Gcsch. d. Philos. VII. Vol. H. 3) Zellcr, however, has called attention 
to the fact that Ammonius Sakkas (Plotinus) described the relation of body and 
soul in man in the sense of the Stoic tcp&viQ (/t^7{/() (the soul entirely permeates 
the body and unites itself with it so as to form one substance^ but nevertheless 
remains unchanged and retains its proprietas salva) and that Nemesius expressly 
says that this view of the matter, in support of which he appeals to Porphyry, is 
to be applied to the relation of the two natures in Christ. Now, however, not 
only the Eastern bishops but also Leo I. expressly appeal in support of their 
Christology to the relation between body and soul. There can therefore be no 
doubt but that this is to be traced back to the Neo-Platonic school which had 
adopted a Stoic terminology. Plotinus calls the soul not only tfradtfc but also 
Hrft^TOQ (because in the union it undergoes no change); but, as Zeller observes, 
he never speaks of ^Tvyx^'^^i' This word, however, once more occurs in Por- 
phyry and is used to designate the union. Consequently so far as the Easterns 
are concerned the arpiTTTMi is to be referred to Plotinus and the ia-vyx^'^^^ to 
Porphyry (Zeller), while the West through Terlullian took the *'non confusus" 
direct from the Stoa. 

' It may also be said that the speculations of Cyril and the Alexandrian theolo- 
gians begin where Leo leaves off, and for this reason it is altogether astonishing 
to read in Thomasius (Dogmengesch., Vol. I., p. 365) that Leo in his epistle seeks 
to gather up both negatively and positively the results of the Christological move- 
ment so far as it had gone. Leo did not think of this. He contents himself with 
making the thought definite and confessing with full assurance that Christ was 
perfect God and perfect man, and points out that redemption demands the divinity 
and the humanity. But the question as to the relation into which the divinity and 
the humanity have come to each other, was one which really never gave him any 
concern when he thought of redemption. This, however, was the main question 
with Cyril, Eutyches and Dioscurus. It cannot accordingly be said that Leo and 
they are in direct contradiction. On the contrary, Cyril and his followers further 
developed the problem in concrete fashion in the name of the Faiths ex necessitate 
fidei so to speak, while with Leo it was in true Western fashion left in the in- 
definite form of conceptions. This is how the matter stands on a favourable view 
of Leo's position; for as soon as we take his development of the doctrine in a 
concrete sense and transfer it into the region of the Eastern controversy it can be 
understood only as Nestorian. With Leo it is not at all a question of a union of 
the two natures. It may, however, help towards forming a fair and correct estimate 
of Leo's position to note that he (mistakenly) saw in Eutychianism the recurrence 
of a danger which he had so energetically warded off in his struggle with Mani- 
chseism (see his sermon). He in fact opposes "Eutychianism" as if it were 
Manichaeism. 
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tative of the Roman bishop. There were one hundred and 
thirty-five members present. The bishops who had sat in judg- 
ment on Eutyches were not allowed to vote, since the Synod 
meant to proceed with a revision of that process. Dioscurus 
put the Pope's letter to the Council amongst the Acts, but did 
not have it read out, and in fact treated Rome as non-existent. 
Not Rome but Alexandria was to speak. It was a bold stroke, 
but Dioscurus had got authority from the Emperor. As regards 
its proceedings the Council does not compare unfavourably with 
other Councils. What gave it its peculiar character was the 
fact that it was guided by a powerful and determined will, that 
of Dioscurusr. The latter got the Council simply to resolve not 
to go beyond the conclusions come to at Nicaea and Ephesus. 
The affair of Eutyches was next taken up; he declared that 
he took his stand on the teaching of these Councils and repudi- 
ated Manes, Valentin, Apollinaris, and Nestorius. In the course 
of the debate it became evident that those present regarded 
the formula ** after the Incarnation one nature '*, as alone ortho- 
dox — with the addition: **made flesh and made man" (asa-xp- 
'/,x(/,hyiv Kx) iyxv6pcc7niJXTxv)y and that they condemned the doc- 
trine of two natures after the Incarnation. In this sense Euty- 
ches was declared by all to be orthodox. Rome's legates refrained 
from voting. Domnus of Antioch and Juvenal of Jerusalem 
also concurred, and even three of the bishops who had con- 
demned Eutyches at Constantinople did the same. Dioscurus 
now proceeded to take aggressive steps. Each bishop was 
required to state in writing whether he considered that those 
should be punished who in the course of their theological 
investigations had gone beyond the Nicene Creed. Dioscurus 
got the answer he wished, and even the Roman legate did not 
oppose the question when put in this form. On the basis of 
this resolution the Council pronounced sentence of deposition 
on Flavian and Eusebius of Dorylaum, Domnus and Juvenal 
concurring. Both of the deposed bishops were present and 
soon after appealed to the Pope, whose legates, moreover, had 
at least shewn some hesitation at the Council, though after the 
first session they took no further share in the proceedings. In 
the second and third sessions Dioscurus got the detested Ibas 
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deposed (to whom the saying was currently attributed ** I do not 
envy Christ because He became God; for I too can become 
God if I wish"), the Sabinian bishop of Perrha and several 
others ; * also Theodoret, ' the pillar of the East, and finally even 
Domnus of Antioch. ' The fact that he had for so long sided 
with Dioscurus availed him nothing. He had latteriy drawn 
back, was unwilling to take part in the ecclesiastico-political 
revision of the Canons of Nicaea and Constantinople which 
Dioscurus was contemplating, and was generally in his road. 

Never before at any Council had a Patriarch scored such a 
victory. The atmosphere was cleared; the triumph of the old 
Confession of Nicaea and Ephesus (431) which alone was recog- 
nised by the pious Greeks as embodying their faith, had been 
secured ; the Christology of Cyril, the one incarnate nature of 
the God-Logos, had been acknowledged as the true one ; those 
who opposed it had partly been deposed and partly had sub- 
mitted ; arrangements had already been made for securing suit- 
able successors to those who had been deposed, and an Alex- 
andrian priest, Anatolius, was appointed to Constantinople. The 
Church of the East lay at the feet of the Alexandrian Patriarch 
and he had attained everything with the concurrence of the 
Emperor. * He had doubtless made use of force ; but it was 
the State in fact which stood behind him; the police and the 
monks of Barsumas had, to be sure, over-awed the Fathers; 
but far worse than the terrors of this Council were the calum- 

1 This has reference to the proceedings of the year 448 (Irenaeus of Tyre) into 
which I cannot enter. The Syrian Acts first threw light on them as well as on 
the Councils of Tyre and Berytus. 

^ See Martin, op. cit. p. 186 sq. 

* See Martin, p. 196 sq. 

"• The charges brought against him by Egyptians at the third sitting of the 
Council of Chalcedon (Mansi VI. p. 1006— 1035) even after making all due allow- 
ance for the caliminies in them, afford interesting proofs of how he disregarded 
the imperial authority in Egypt and how he weakened the authority of the State 
there and also of the extent to which he was master of Egypt and now threatened 
to become master of the State. Tillemont XV. p. 589, very justly says : '^Dioscore 
r^gne partout." See, above all, p. 1032: A/oVxopo^ xivra iKa&ocmrw^ xp^rrMv^ 
vOfMi^wv rt uvuripu T^vrdtfv thuty oVre rovQ hiovi tvxov^ oVn r^c i^*yivTOi<i 
axo^da-giQ vvvsx^P^^^^ fK^i^otv^^vou^ ietvroG rifv X"P*^ iiStXXov If r&v KpccrouvTWv 
slveu Aiywv. 
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nies spread regarding it on the part of those who two years 
later had to extenuate their dastardly treachery. If we consider 
who were present at the Council we must conclude that Dios- 
curus, to whom even Theodoret on one occasion (ep. 60) bore 
favourable testimony, cannot have found it necessary to employ 
any very great amount of actual force. That Flavian was 
trampled on and left half dead is anything but certain, and a 
Council which more than any other gave expression to the 
tradition of the religious feeling of the time and to what it 
considered of vital importance, does not deserve the name 
"Robber-Council" (Leo, ep. 95). Regarded from the standpoint 
of the Church of the East something of importance had actually 
been attained, and what had been thus attained had the gua- 
rantee of permanence so long as foreign elements did not come 
in to disturb it. 

But Dioscurus had not reckoned on the death of the Emperor 
which was near at hand, nor with the Roman bishop, nor 
finally on the widespread aversion felt towards the right wing 
of his army which was Apollinarian in disguise. He had reha- 
bilitated Eutyches without, however, getting the questionable 
statements to which the latter had formerly given utterance, 
proscribed, though the allegation that he endorsed them is a 
falsehood asserted by his embittered opponents at Chalcedon. 
This was a blunder in policy which was calculated to bring on 
a reaction introduced from the outside, and the reaction taking 
its start from this, might in the state in which matters then 
were, overthrow the great work which had been accomplished 
without in appearance abandoning the position gained in the 
year 43 1 . At first Dioscurus was still master of the situation. 
While all those who felt themselves injured by him betook 
themselves to Leo as the only refuge,* and while the latter 
hastened to reject the resolutions of the Council, Dioscurus 
pronounced sentence of excommunication upon Leo,' prepared 

* See Theodoret's letters 113 and ff. Theodoret speaks in terms of high praise 
of Leo's ep. dogmatica, and as a matter of fact he had no reason for suspecting 
it in any way. In letter 121 he expressly says that Leo's letter agrees with rol^ 

2 See the Acts of the Council of Chalcedon in Mansi VL, p. 1009; the matter 
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now to measure his strength with the last remaining opponent 
too, whom he had treated at Ephesus as a nonentity. Leo was 
in an extremely difficult position, as letters 43 — 72 prove. If 
the decree of Ephesus were to become permanent it was all over 
with his orthodoxy as well as with the primacy of his chair. 
He assembled a Council and at the same time got all the 
members of the imperial family of the Western Empire, when 
they came to Rome, to write letters to Theodosius against the 
^'episcopus Alexandrinus sibi omnia vindicans" (45, 2), against 
the Council in support of his just claim to be considered supreme 
judge in matters of faith, ' and in favour of calling a new 
Council to meet in Italy. He saw himself under the necessity 
of repeatedly assuring the Emperor of the East that he also 
held firmly to the Nicene Faith; he took care not to mention 
what it was exactly that he found fault with in the dogmatic 
decrees of Ephesus ; he simply insisted on the condemnation of 
Eutyches as a Manichean and a Doketist, and was slow about 
recognising the new bishop of Constantinople, the creature of 
Dioscurus. He yielded nothing as the successor of Peter, but 
neither did he gain anything. Theodosius stood firm, maintained 
that the Council had merely defended antiquity against the 
innovations of Flavian, and coldly replied to the letters of his 
imperial relations in the West, declining to take any action. A 
less politic Pope than he was, would have brought on a breach 
backed up as he would have been by the whole West and by 
the Emperor of the West, but Leo waited and did not wait 
in vain. 

is, however, not quite certain. It is even probable that Dioscurus did not ex- 
communicate Leo till shortly before the Council of Chalcedon. 

> Valentinian III. writes to Theod. II. (ep. Leon. 55): "The Faith must get into 
confusion, $y ^/^«7c ^^d tSv frpo'y6vtnv T»pci$o6ita-av 6(piiAofi€v fitra rvi^ 'Kpov^xov- 
Tfii lUiAovimvfKi iidiKtiv ne^ r^^ liieu; 9v?<x^eiaQ riiv H^ian rtfi fiatcapittt axoa-roAo) 
Tlirpif Urptrrev km fp roi^ vifinripotQ ;i^p^voi( ha^vAdrrttv, 7v» 6 fiuKotpturotTOQ 
ixto'xajroQ r^c "PmiieUuv x6?itM^y $ t^v Upwvvmv xetrk TrJivruv tf ipxeuimiQ '^oips^x^y 
%«pdry xeit thfropiav (f%f/v xtpi rt xhrton; xau Upieov tcptvtiy. Flavian was right in 
appealing to him. It is a curious spectacle! Both Emperors are entirely in the 
hands of their Patriarchs, the one in the hands of Dioscurus, and the other as 
here in the hands of Leo. Never yet had the State been so much under priestly 
authority. The Emperors who were powerless to do anything themselves played 
the one primate against the other. 
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Theodosius II. * died on the 28th of July, 450, and the situa- 
tion was at once altered. Pulcheria who mounted the throne 
and offered her hand to Marcian, had always deplored her 
brother's miserable misrule, and his prot^g^s were her enemies. 
She specially guided the ecclesiastical policy of the Govern- 
ment, while Marcian fought its enemies outside. The Court 
resolved to free itself and the State from the Alexandrian 
despot. This could not be done without the help of Rome, for — 
and this is a fact of the highest importance — the Council of 
449 had really pacified the Church of the East. Of course 
there were some who were discontented, but they were in the 
minority. The Court could not in carrying out its new policy 
reckon on the support of any united and reliable party. It was 
only in Constantinople that it was able to make way quickly, 
for there Flavian was not yet forgotten. The Church of the 
East had enjoyed peace since August. In order that the State 
might get back its independence, this Church which had been 
pacified, had to be disturbed anew and reduced to the most 
lamentable condition. 

Marcian, whose recognition as Emperor Dioscurus had sought 
to prevent in Egypt, at once addressed a letter to Leo. He 
formally handed over to the latter the primacy with which his 
predecessor had actually invested Dioscurus, and announced 
besides his readiness to summon the Council desired by Leo. ' 
Soon after an epistle reached Leo from Pulcheria which announc- 
ed the change of view on the part of the bishop of Constanti- 
nople. He had subscribed Leo*s dogmatic letter, that sent to 
Flavian, and had condemned the erroneous doctrine of Euty- 
ches ; the Emperor had also ordered the recall of the bishops 
who had been deposed by the Council, and their reinstatement 

^ lie had, however, be^un to shew a certain amount of hesitation during the 
last months, as is evident from the recall of Pulcheria and the banishment of his 
minister Chrysaphius. See Kriiger, op. cit. p. 56. 

' Marcian ep. in Leon. epp. 73: "Pro reverenda et catholica religione fidci 
Christianorum tuam sanctitatem principatum in episcopatu divinae fidei possiden- 
tern sacris litteris in priucipio justum credimus alloquendam . . . omni impio errore 
sublato per celebrandam synodum te auctore maxime pax circa onmes episco^ios 
fidei catholica; fiat!" It was in these terms that Marcian wrote to Leo! But he had 
in view merely an Eastern Council; see the second letter (ep. 76). 
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in office was reserved for the Council over which, if possible, 
Leo was to preside in person and which was to be held in the 
East. As a matter of fact in the capital itself, after a local 
Synod had been called, everything was already going as the 
Emperor, or rather, as the Empress, desired. The wretched 
toady, the patriarch, the creature and the betrayer of Dioscurus, 
was prepared to do everything the Court wished. In view of 
the completely changed circumstances Leo had no longer any 
wish for a Council, because a Council might always mean 
action which was dangerous for the Pope. He now took up 
the position that his letter was sufficient, that the bishops were 
individually to bind themselves to accept the doctrine set forth 
in it, and that by their return to orthodoxy and the erasure 
of the names of Dioscurus, Juvenal, etc., from the Diptychs, the 
Robber-Council would be rendered powerless for harm. He 
wished on his own initiative and apart from any Council, but 
with the assistance of his legates, to act the part of judge and 
to receive to favour or punish as impenitent each individual 
bishop; the bishop of Constantinople was to act with him in 
the matter as his mandatory. He therewith made an actual 
beginning with the business and it was now fairly on its way. 
And as a matter of fact Leo may have been naive enough to 
imagine that the solution of the dogmatic difficulty of the East 
was contained in his sorry letter, for it seems never to have 
occurred to the Pope that there could be any other Christ- 
ologies besides the ** correct** one, Doketism, and the doctrine 
of Paul of Samosata. He had no appreciation of the subtle, 
though no doubt partly incorrect formulae of the Greek theo- 
logians; but he was sure of his ground, and it was with this 
feeling that the letters 82 — 86 were composed, in which the 
Pope sought at all costs to prevent the calling of a Council as 
being unnecessary and inopportune. * But Marcian required 
the Council for himself and for the Eastern Church, in which, 
since the change of rulers, no one knew what he should believe, 
and in which, for the time, many bishoprics were held by two 
bishops or had no bishop at all. The Emperor had no desire 

* The Westerns could not come, he writes, because of the distress occasioned 
by the Huns. 
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to surrender to the Pope while claiming his help. He issued 
an edict ordaining the Council to meet at Nicaea in September 
451, and Leo had to acquiesce, though with a very bad grace 
(ep. 89). He arranged to send four legates and deputed to one* 
of them, Bishop Paschasinus, the duty of presiding in his stead ; 
for Marcian had designated Leo himself as leader of the future 
Council, and so what Dioscurus had got for himself in 449 
after a struggle, the Pope now secured without taking any 
trouble. * Still Leo was extremely uneasy. His numerous letters 
(89 — 95) prove that he was afraid of "innovations contrary to 
the Nicene Creed**, />., divergences from his doctrinal letter. 
He accordingly kept constantly counselling mildness and forgive- 
ness; whoever would only condemn Eutyches and recognise 
the Nicene Creed was to be regarded as orthodox. The con- 
troversy regarding the Faith was in no case to be renewed, 
everything was clear and finally decided. In his letter to the 
Council (93) he expressly guarded his position by hinting that 
besides the condemnation of Eutyches, that of Nestorius also in 
the year 431, must remain in force. This request was rather 
an act of self-justification than a demand ; for there were very 
few in the East who were disposed to rehabilitate Nestorius, 
but then there was no actual repudiation of the ** heretic " in 
the epistola dogmatica. But all this did not in fine constitute 
the Pope's greatest anxiety. What he dreaded above all was 
the restoration of the power of the bishop whom his predeces- 
sors in alliance with the Alexandrians had humbled, the bishop 
of Constantinople, behind whom was Constantius* idea of the 
State. Now, however, he was at enmity with the old ally and 
had in fact humiliated him to the dust, ^ but with the downfall 
of the enemy the support he had given disappeared too. The 
Pope's anxiety comes out in the precise instructions given to 
the legates : * ** You may not permit the constitution set up by 

* Still the presidency was only an honorary presidency ; even Hefele admits that" the 
official conducting of the business" was looked after by the Imperial Commissioners. 
As a matter of fact the Romish Legates were merely the first to record their vote. 

2 One of the instructions given by Leo to his legates is to the effect that Dios- 
cunis ought not to have a seat in the Council, but should only be heard as a 
defendant; Mansi VI, p. 580 sq. 

3 Mansi VIL, p. 443. 
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the holy Fathers (the sixth Canon of Nicaea according to the 
Roman forgery) to be violated or diminished by any rash 
action .... and if perchance some trusting to the dignity of 
their cities shall have attempted to appropriate anything for 
themselves, this you may check with befitting firmness.** ("Sanc- 
torum patrum constitutionem prolatam nulla patiamini temeritate 
violari vel imminui ... ac si qui forte civitatum suarum splendore 
confisi aliquid sibi tentaverint usurpare, hoc qua dignum est con- 
stantia retundatis "). In order to ensure the Emperor's personal 
presence which the Roman legates insisted upon, the Council was 
at the last moment transferred to Chalcedon in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital, and was opened on the eighth of October, 45 1. 
As regards the number of those who took part in it— between 
500 and 600 and perhaps over 600 — no earlier Council can 
compare with this one, which was " politically and ecclesiastically 
one of the most important of all*'/ a memorial of the restora- 
tion of the authority of the State accomplished by Pulcheria 
and Marcian, but for this very reason a memorial of the 
enslavement of the spirit of the Eastern Church which here, in 
connection with the most important doctrinal question, surren- 
dered to the Western supreme bishop allied with the Emperor. 
We have no right at all to say that possibly the ''authorised 
moment of truth*' of the Antiochian Christology triumphed at 
Chalcedon over the dogmatic ideas of the Alexandrians and 
the monks, for the representatives of this Christology had long 
ere this succumbed to the power of the Alexandrian Confession. 
The unspeakably pitiful behaviour too of the Patriarchs of 
Antioch and of the largest section of the bishops who were 
theologians in sympathy with them, — the Antiochian middle- 
party which dates from 433 — proves that the members of this 
school conscious of their miserable powerlessness, had of their 
own free will long ere this renounced all attempts to influence 
the Church. The disgrace attaching to this Council consists in 

* Ranke, Weltgesch. IV. 1, p. 324. 

2 Luther, who is, speaking generally, not favourably disposed towards the Chal- 
cedonian Council, says of it (von Conciliis und Kirchen, Erl. Ed., Vol., 25, p. 351): 
^The Fourth Council of Chalcedon had 630 members, almost as many as all the 
others, and yet they were quite unequal to the Fathers at Nicaea and Constaatiuo^l^ " 
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the fact that the great majority of the bishops who held the 
same views as Cyril and Dioscurus finally allowed a formula to 
be forced upon them which was that of strangers, of the Em- 
peror and the Pope, and which did not correspond to their 
belief. Judging by the Acts of the Council we can be in no 
doubt as regards the following points:* (i) that the views of the 
great majority of the Fathers assembled at Chalcedon agreed 
neither with those of Leo nor with those of Flavian who 
represented the Antiochian middle-party, that on the contrary 
they, and above all the lUyrian, Palestinian, and Egyptian bish- 
ops, wished for nothing else beyond the ratificatioa of the 
Creeds of Nicaea and Ephesus as understood by Cyril ; " (2) that 
for this reason the formula, "out of two natures Christ is,** with 
the addition either expressed or understood, that after the Incar- 
nation the God-Logos had only one nature which had become 
flesh, alone answered to the faith of the Constantinopolitan 
Patriarch Anatolius and of the majority of the bishops ; (3) that 
far from Theodoret and his friends possessing the sympathy of 
the majority of the members of the Council, they had to endure 
the worst forms of abuse, being called "Jews'*, while Theodoret 
succeeded in saving his orthodoxy only by allowing his oppo- 
nents to extort from him the condemnation of Nestorius;' (4) 

* From the Recits de Dioscore (Kriiger op. cit. 12 ff. 61 — 68) we gather — what 
was hitherto not koown — that Dioscurus was to be won over in a friendly way 
by the Court after he had arrived at Constantinople from Alexandria, accom- 
panied by fewer bishops than he had intended to have with him, in consequence 
of an intrigue. We now know that he was conducted to a meeting of ecclesiastical 
notables and that there he also met the Emperor and Pulcheria. Every effort was 
made to get him to agree to the ep. Leonis; but he remained firm and it is said 
that by his glowing words against the two natures he for the time being again 
won over the bishops (Anatolius, Juvenal, Maximus of Antioch and others) as well 
as the Senate to his doctrine. This is very probable. The story given in Kriiger, 
p. 62, shews by what a spirit of rebellion against the State and Emperor he and 
his followers were animated. It follows from the Acts that during the first session 
of the Council of Chalcedon he was still a power. 

2 Those too who held Antiochian views were undoubtedly no small number, 
namely, bishops from Syria, Asia, Pontus, and Thrace; they could accept Leo's 
letter: but (i) they were in the minority. (2) Partly by their repudiation of 
Nestorius and partly by what they did at Ephesus in 449 they had made the 
sacrificium intelUctus Jidei and were thus spiritually demoralised. Others might 
without trouble have gained all they wanted bo far as they were concerned. 

' The threatening and abusive language ("Whoever divides Christ ought to be 
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that the Imperial Commissioners directed all the proceedings 
and were resolved from the first to get the deposition of Dios- 
curus carried through at the Council, although they gave the 
Council the show of freedom; (5) that the Imperial Commis- 
sioners had been at the same time instructed to press for the 
establishment of a new doctrinal formula on the basis of Leo's 
letter in order to bring to an end the intolerable state of things 
which had prevailed in the Church of the East owing to the 
annulling of the resolution of 449; (6) that the Roman legates 
were at one with the Commissioners in their determination to 
get the Council to decree the deposition of Dioscurus and the 
setting up of a dogmatic confession, but that they differed from 
them so far in that they wished Dioscurus to be described as 
a heretic, in other words, as a rebel against the Pope, and 
at the same time exerted themselves simply towards getting 
Leo's ep. dogmatica accepted in the Church ; (7) that Dioscurus 
had to submit to a judicial process of an extremely disgraceful 
and unjust kind, that he acquitted himself worthily, and firmly 
maintained his position as the successor of Athanasius, and that 
in the end he was in no sense deposed on the ground of heresy, 
nor on account of murder, but on the ground of certain 
irregularities, including contempt for the divine canon, and dis- 
obedience to the Council, * while his deceased opponent Flavian 

divided himself: dismember ihem, cast them out, etc. '*) used at Chalcedon was not 
any milder than that used at Ephesus in 449. Theodoret condemned Nestorius at 
the eighth sitting, Mansi VII., p. 185 sq. From the time of Leo I., moreover, the 
orthodox and those whose views were more of the type of the school of Antioch, 
applied the worst term of abuse, "Jew", to tlie Eutychians (Monophysites) because 
they ostensibly denied the Incarnation. 

^ Dioscurus protested that he did not assume that there was any mixing of the 
natures; and nobody was able to prove the opposite against him; see Mansi VI., 
p. 676: At69'K0^Q tlfetv oi/Tt vvyx^o'tv },iyofiev olirt TOixijv oVrs rpoTi^v. iv^Ufiet t& 
xiyovri vvyxwiv If Tpoxijv tj HvciKpsca-tv. On the other hand he was not refuted 
when he (p. 683) asserted: "Flavian was justly condemned because he still main- 
tained two natures after the union. I can prove from Athauasius, Gregory, and 
Cyril that after the union we ought rather to speak only of one incarnate nature 
of the Logos. I will be rejected together with the Fathers, but I am defending 
the doctrine of the Fathers, and yield on no point." lie approved of the expres- 
sion " out of two natures " ; one can readily understand how as early as the second 
session he no longer wished to appear at the Council. 
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was on the other hand rehabilitated ; * (8) that the bishops who 
had met together with him at Ephesus at first attempted to 
make out that the vote they gave there had been extorted by 
force, but that afterwards when they found they could not prove 
this they described themselves in the most dishonourable way 
as erring men who had gone wrong and begged forgiveness, 
although as a matter of fact they did not deny their faith at 
Ephesus in the year 449, but now at Chalcedon ; " (9) that, 
considering the views of the faith prevailing at the time, the 
great majority of the bishops were able to comply with a new 
rule of faith even though it might be expressed in the usual 
terms, only by doing violence to their consciences, and that 
they finally deceived themselves by drawing the delusive dis- 
tinction that it was not a question of an exposition (skSsjic) 
but of an interpretation (kpf/^yjyslx) ] (10) that spite of all the 
pressure put on them by the Roman legates and the commis- 
sioners, the majority under the guidance of Anatolius while ex- 
pressly emphasing the fact that Dioscurus was not deposed on 
account of heresy — Anatolius had always in his heart agreed 
with the views of Dioscurus — further attempted to set up a 
doctrinal formula in which the distinction between the two 
natures was made one in thought only, and which made it pos- 
sible to speak of one nature after the Incarnation, ' and that 
three statements particularly, in the third and fourth chapters 
of Leo's letter to Flavian, (see above) appeared to the bishops 

^ In connection with this affair Juvenal and the Palestinian bishops changed 
their opinion in the most disgraceful fashion 

2 Some of them had agreed with Flavian in 448, with Dioscurus in 449, and 
now they agreed with the Council! Even the Imperial Commissioners blamed the 
bishops for the contradiction in which they entangled themselves when they gave 
out that tlieir vote of the year 449 had been purely extorted from them; see 
Mansi VI., p. 637 fin. It has to be noted, moreover, that throughout the proceedings 
it was much more — in fact it was almost exclusively — a question of persons^ of 
their standing, or of the right or wrong of their condemnation, and therefore as to 
Nestorius. Cyril, Flavian, Eutyches, Theodoret, Dioscurus, Leo, than a question of 
the actual matter in hand. In the first place everyone took care not to touch the 
real point or to have anything to do with constructing formulae, and in the second 
place the personal question was with most of them the main thing. 

3 See the proceedings in Mansi VII., p. 97 sq. 
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•to be intolerably Nestorian*/ (11) that the bishops abandoned 
their proposed formula only after the most violent threats on 
the part of the Emperor, among which too was a threat to 
transfer the Council to Italy, and that they outwardly recon- 
ciled themselves to the statements of Leo with which they had 
found fault by deluding themselves with the false idea that 
Cyril said very much what Leo said and that both were in agree- 
ment; (12) that the new doctrinal formula' would nevertheless 
not have been carried through if it had not finally been estab- 
lished under severe pressure at a secret commission, and that 
this formula is so far lacking in veracity in that it is intended to 
contain the genuine doctrine of Cyril and recognises the resolu- 
tion of the CyriUian Council of 43 1 , while it gives it the go-bye 
in so far as it sets aside the unity and union of the natures. 
The imperial-papal formula was proclaimed and adopted at 
the fifth sitting. ' It first of all confirms the decision of Nicaea, 
Constantinople, and Ephesus, it then explains that the Creed 
which had been handed down is sufficient in itself, but that on 
account of the teachers of false doctrine who on the one hand 
reject the designation isoroKog and on the other wish to introduce 
the idea of a confusion {frvyx^jtg) and mixing (3cpx(rtg) of the 
natures, **and absurdly fabricate only one nature for the flesh 
and the Godhead,**^ and consider the divine nature of the only- 
begotten to be capable of suffering, the Council has adopted 
both the letters of Cyril to Nestorius* and the Easterns, as 

* The expression so frequently used by the Westerns, God has assumed '-a 
man", was also found fault with, but not officially. 

' The formula was probably already drawn up when the Chalcedonian Council 
began; that commission cannot have got it ready in the short time it had ; it even 
appears to follow from what is said in the K^cits de Dioscore that it had already 
been laid before the Court previous to the meeting of the Council. 

' See Mansi VII. , p. 107 sq. 

* Rarely had any one to my knowledge expressed himself in this way after 
ApoUinaris {fx,/av tlveu rviQ aapKbQ kou riJQ 6t6riiroQ 4»i/0'<v), but the Bishops had 
first to distort the faith which they themselves had avowed and which they now 
nevertheless rejected, in order to turn it into a heresy. The '• Eranistes *' of 
Theodoret, however, attacks those who ''make the divinity and humanity into one 
nature.*' 

* The Anathemas of Cyril are also implicitly to be understood as included 
in these: see Loofs, op. cit. p. 50 f 
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well as the letter of Leo. It is therefore directed both against 
those who break up the mystery of the Incarnation into two 
sons, and also against those who consider the Godhead of the 
only-begotten to be capable of suffering, who imagine a min- 
gling and a fusion and declare the human substance of Christ 
to be a heavenly substance: "those who on the one hand 
assert two natures in the Lord before the union and those on 
the other hand who imagine one after the union, be anathema.** 
()ca) rohq ivo (juv Tpo rijg svufrsug ^vo'stg rov Kvplov fJLvisifOvrxc^ 
fzixv ye (JLSTx rJjy evoo7iv ivxTXirrovrxq^ xvxdeiMxri^si). (This was 
the sacrifice of the thought of Faith.) ** Following therefore the 
holy Fathers, we all agree in teaching plainly that it is neces- 
sary to confess one and the same Son our Lord Jesus Christ, 
perfect alike in His divinity and perfect in his humanity, alike 
truly God and truly man," (*ETGfji,€vot roivov roTg xylotg yrxTpx^tv 
hx Kx) rov xiiTOv GfJt^GKoysh vVov rov xuptov vifAuv 'I. Xp. TjfA^davxg 
xTxvTsg ixStixfTKOfAeVj TsKsiov rov xvrov iv ieorytri kx) ra>MOv rov 
xvrhv iv xvipuToryirtj Ssov x^yjiocg kx) xvipuTTOv dXyjiug rov xvrov). 
This is further developed in detail, then we have: **We 
acknowledge one and the same Christ in two natures unconfus- 
edly, unchangeably, indivisibly, inseparably; nowhere is the 
difference of the natures annulled because of the union, but on 
the contrary the property of each of the two natures is pre- 
served; each nature coming together into one person and one 
hypostasis, not divided or separated into two persons, but one 
and the same Son and only-begotten, God-Logos.'* (svx kx) 
rov xvrov Xpt7rov ... iv ivo (pv7€(rtv ' xo'vyx^'^^^f ^TpiTrcoc^ xiixt- 
psruc^ xxapitmcq yvupi^oi^ev ov'Sx/zov rijg ruv (ptifrsuv iix^opxq 
xvyipijij(,€vyig iix rijv hcctriv^ (rcc^o.uivyjg Sf f/^xKKov rijg l^tory^rog bkx- 
ripxg spvasMc. kx) slg ev 7rpi7:aT0v kx) [aIxv vTO^rxviv Twrpe- 
%5i55'>;r, ovK sU ^vo Tpo^uTx fispi^ofjt^vov vi iixtpovfzsvoVj xXKx hx 

^ It is here that the difficulty occurs which has been so much discussed, namely, 
that the Greek text gives ix Ho ^uo'tuv and the Latin "in duabus naturis". Judg- 
ing from all that preceded this, one cannot but hold that Tillemont, Walch, Giese- 
Icr, Neander, Hefele and others are right (as against Baur and Ddmer) and look 
for the original reading in the latter phrase. The form in which we have the 
Greek text is of course not a mere error, but is an ancient falsification. In the 
period from the fifth to the seventh century the falsification of acts was an im- 
portant weapon for the defence of what was sacred. 
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xx) Tov xvTov vtov Kx) fj[,ovoy€V}jj Ssov hiyov.). The decree appeals 
in support of these statements to the Old Testament, to Jesus 
Christ Himself, and — to the Nicene Creed; at the close it is 
said that no one is to accept or teach any other creeds that 
on the contrary only this form of belief is to be handed 
down in connection with the instruction of Jews, heathen, and 
heretics. 

The Emperor had now got what he wished. He had shewn 
that he ruled the Church, and he had got a formula according 
to which he was able henceforth to decide what was orthodox 
and what was heretical.^ An end was put to the uncertain 
state of things which permitted everyone to appeal to the 318 
bishops and in doing this to think whatever he liked. In the 
full consciousness of his triumph Marcian appeared in person 
along with Pulcheria at the sitting immediately following (6), 
and addressed the Council, making express reference to Con- 
stantine. He was greeted with acclamations from the whole 
Council: "We all so believe; we are all orthodox; this Faith 
has saved the world ; hail to Marcian, the new Constantine, the 
new Paul, the new David 1 You are the peace of the world; 
Pulcheria is the new Helena!" But the Pope too had got 
what he wanted, if not everything. His letter had not been 

1 This prospect was indeed a delusive one; for since the Council had expressly 
appealed both to Cyril and to Leo, its decree could be interpreted according to 
the views either of the one or of the other, and consequently the old trouble was 
really there again. The three decrees of February 7th, March 13th, and July 28th, 
452, (Mansi VII., pp. 476, 477, $01) are a proof of the energy and vigour with 
which the Emperor purposed to enforce the Chalcedonian Cree<l. According to 
the first of these all controversy was to cease, nobody was to dispute publicly 
regarding the faith. Whoever does this is looking in broad daylight for a false 
light, commits an act of sacrilege, insults the holy Council and betrays the secret 
to the Jews and the heathen. He must accordingly expect severe punishment, 
which has been already fixed and which will be of different degrees for the sepa- 
rate classes of the community. According to the third edict Eutychians and Apolli- 
narians are forbidden to have pastors; those who contravene this order are to be 
punished with confiscation of their goods and exile. The right of assemblage, 
the right of building churches, and of being together in monasteries, is withdrawn 
from them. Their property is to go to the Exchequer. So too they are deprived 
of the power of inheriting anything and of bequeathing anything. Eutychiam 
monks are to be treated as Manicheans, are to be driven from their ''■stalls" and 
removed from the soil of the Empire. Eutychian writings are to be burned, etc. 
Eutyches and Dioscurus themselves must go into exile. 
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given straight off the place of a doctrinal ordinance, but the 
Conciliar-decree had proceeded from this letter; his dogmatic 
teaching was acknowledged, and in his address to the Council 
Marcian had given expression to this fact. The truth is that 
without the help of the Papal legates Marcian could not have 
effected anything. But the Church of the East had been deprived 
of its faith. * The hujii; (pv^riKviy the natural union, was not 
mentioned; no one could any longer unhesitatingly teach that 
the God-Logos had taken up the human nature into the unity 
of his unique substance and made it the perfect organ of 
His deity. The construction of a Christology based on the 
God-Logos was severely shaken; the "two hypostases (Sy^ 
vTrofTTx^etc) were not expressly condemned. In the ''coming 
together'* (a-vvrpiz^tv) each nature continues to exist in its own 
mode of being; the divinity has not absorbed the humanity 
nor has the humanity been exalted to the height of the divinity, 
but the human and divine natures are simply united in the 
person of the Redeemer, and therefore only mediately and in an 
individual (individuum). No pious Greek who had had Athana- 
sius and Cyril for his teachers could acknowledge that to be 
**the right mean"; it was not even a formula of compromise 
like that of .the year 433 ; it was the abandonment of the work 
of developing the Christological formula strictly in accordance 
with soteriology. The latter itself now became uncertain. If 
humanity was not deified in Christ, but if in His case His 
humanity was merely united with the divinity by the prosopon 
or person, then what effect can a union such as that have for 
us? That formula can only be of advantage either to the 
detested " moralism " of the Antiochians, or to mysticism, which 
bases its hope of redemption on the idea that the God-Logos 
continually unites Himself anew with each individual soul so as 
to form a union. The four bald negative terms (i<rt>y%Jra;^ etc.,) 
which are supposed to express the whole truth, are in the view 
of the classical theologians amongst the Greeks, profoundly 

* In respect of its relation to the orthodox faith and of the fact that it owed 
its origin to the Emperor, the Chalcedonian Creed may be compared with the 
decrees of the last Councils of Constantius. It is true that orthodoxy afterwords 
found it easier to reconcile itself to the two natures than to the "likeness". Still 
perhaps it might have come to terms with the latter also. 
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irreligious. They are wanting in warm, concrete substance; of 
the bridge which his faith is to the believer, the bridge from 
earth to heaven, they make a line which is finer than the hair 
upon which the adherents of Islam one day hope to enter 
Paradise. One may indeed say that the Chalcedonian Creed 
preserved for the East the minimum of historical conception 
which the Church still possessed regarding the person of Christ, 
by cutting short the logical results of the doctrine of redemption, 
which threatened completely to destroy the Christ of the Gos- 
pels. But the Fathers who accepted the Creed did not think 
of that. They in fact accepted it under compulsion, and if they 
had thought of this, the price which they paid would have been 
too dear; for a theology which, in what is for it the most im- 
portant of all questions, has recourse to mere negatives, is self- 
condemned. Nor is it of any use to point to the fact that the 
Council merely gave the mystery a definite standing and thereby 
furthered the interests of the Greek Church and the Greek 
theology. The true mystery on the contrary zuas co?itained in 
the substantial union of the two natures themselves. It was 
seriously damaged by being banished from its place here, and 
when in place of it the conception of the union, a conception 
which was supposed at the same time to involve a state of 
separation, was raised to the position of the secret of faith. 
The real mystery was thus shoved aside by a pseudo-mystery 
which in truth no longer permitted theology to advance to the 
thought of the actual and perfect union. Monophysitism which 
holds to the statement that, without prejudice to the homo- 
ousia of the body of Christ with our body, the God-Logos 
made this body His own body and for this reason took it up 
into the unity of His substance, is without doubt the legitimate 
heir of the theolog>' of Athanasius and the fitting expression 
of Greek Christianity. * The proposition, however, which was 

* We can only adduce one consideration here, namely, that it was essential to 
this Christianity which had the New Testament beside it, that it should never, just 
because of this, develop in a logical way as a mystical doctrine of redemption. 
Understood in this sense no objection can be taken to the statement that the logical 
development of the monophysite faith even in its least extravagant form, was bound 
to come into conflict with certain elements of the ecclesiastical tradition, or with 
certain New Testament passages which could not be given up. 
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now to pass for orthodox, " each nature in communion with the 
other does what is proper to it," (agit utraque forma cum alte- 
rius communione, quod proprium est) actually makes two sub- 
jects out of one and betokens a lapse from the ancient faith. 
That the view we have here expressed is correct is attested by 
the previous history of the formula of the two natures and the 
one person. Up to this time scarcely anything had been known 
in the East of a " nature without hypostasis " (cpv7tg xyvTrotrraroc), 
although the Antiochians had distinguished between cputri^ and 
'jrp67oo7roy. It is attested further by the melancholy proceedings 
at the Council itself, and, as will be shewn, it is attested above 
all by the history which follows. A formula was now introduced 
which could ultimately be traced to a legal source and which 
for that reason could be transformed into a philosophical-theo- 
logical formula only by a scholastic. 

At Chalcedon only a part of the deputation of monks who 
had approached the Council with the prayer that the ancient 
faith might not suffer harm, and also the majority of the Egyp- 
tian monks, remained firm. ' We cannot say, however, whether 
the action of the latter was an instance of the courage of faith. 
Their request that the Council should not compel them to 
accept the formula since in this case they would be killed after 
their return to Egypt, their despairing cry, " We shall be killed, 
if we subscribe Leo's epistle ; we would rather be put to death 
here by you than there ; have pity on us : we would rather die 
at the hands of the Emperor and at your hands than at home," 
proves that they were still more afraid of Coptic fanaticism 
than of the Emperor's police. They were allowed to postpone 
their subscription till a new bishop should be appointed to 
Alexandria, since they had explained that without a new bishop 
they could do nothing. They were not, however, to stir from 
Constantinople till then. 

The Council was to be a Council of peace after the downfall 
of Dioscurus. All were pardoned, even Ibas himself, and on 
the other hand, the traitorous associates of Dioscurus at whose 
head stood Juvenal of Jerusalem. All were restored to their 
bishoprics so far as that was at all feasible. A series of Canons 

> See the proceedings of the fourth sitting. 
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was then issued dealing with the regulation of ecclesiastical 
aiatters. The seventeenth Canon asserted in a blunt fashion 
what was a fundamental Byzantine principle: ''let the arrange- 
ment also of the ecclesiastical districts follow that of the civil 
and state places." (rolg TroKiTixolq kx\ iyn^ofrbiq tottoi^ kx) tuv 
iKKXyi^iXTTiicav Txpotxiuv ^ rx^tg xxohoudaino). The twenty-eighth, 
under cover of an appeal to the third Canon ' of 381, struck a 
blow at Rome by ordaining that the patriarch of Constantinople 
was to enjoy similar privileges to those possessed by the bishop 
of Rome, was to be second to him in rank, and was to get an 
enormous extension of his diocese — namely, over Pontus, Asia, 
and Thrace. The proceedings in connection with this matter 
do not belong to the history of dogma, although Leo combat- 
ed the resolution with dogmatic arguments drawn from tradition. 
The Roman legates, we may note, entered their protest. The 
Emperor once more created for himself a patriarch primi ordi- 
nisy after that the patriarch of Alexandria had had to be over- 
thrown, and it was the bishop of his own capital whom he put 
alongside of the Roman bishop. The Council had to ask the 
Pope to confirm the twenty-eighth Canon by way of return, as 
it was openly put, for the acknowledgment of his dogmatic 
letter in the East. * But the Pope remained firm ; his letters 
104 — 107 prove that he had no intention of surrendering the 
grand success he had secured just in the East. A primacy of 
the East in Constantinople was the greatest possible danger, 
and for this reason Leo at once again took up the cause of 
the chairs of Alexandria and Antioch. In fact he now even 
shewed some hesitation in giving his approval of the resolutions of 
the great Councils generally, so that the Monophysites came to be 

* The Romans before this had no official knowledge whatever of this Canon, 
and in praxi it had not been entirely enforced, even in the East itself, as the 
Robber-Synod shews. 

' Leo, ep. 98. The letter is full of flattery of the Pope; see c. I. It follows too from 
the formally very submissive epistle of Anatolius to Leo (ep. loi) that an attempt had 
been made to induce Leo by flattery to acknowledge the 28th Canon. We gather 
from Marcian's epistle to Leo (ep. 100) that the Emperor considered that Canon 
as the most important ordinance of the Council together with the doctrinal decision. 
For details see Kattenbusch, op. cit. I., p. 87 ff., where the Canons 9 and 17 are 
discussed. 
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under the pleasing delusion that he was inclined to side with 
them. (1) ^ He soon entirely broke with Anatolius and entered 
into negotiations with the new bishop of Alexandria (ep. 129) 
and with the bishop of Antioch (ep. 119) whose position in 
their patriarchates he sought to strengthen, and whom he begged 
to send him more frequently information regarding their affairs 
that he might be able to render them assistance. Soon, how- 
ever, the Constantinopolitan bishop Anatolius found himself in 
such a difficult position owing to the new dogmatic controver- 
sies, that he preferred to shelve the Canon complained of and 
once more to seek the friendship of Leo which he did indeed 
secure. 

§ 3. Tl^te Monophysite Controversies and the Fifth Council. ' 

I. The severest condemnation of the Chalcedonian Creed as 
decree wrung from the Eastern Churches, is to be found in 
the history of the next 68 years. These years arc not only 
marked by the most frightful revolts on the part of the populace 
and the monks, particularly in Egypt, Palestine, and a part of 
Syria, but also by the attempts of the Emperors to get rid of 
the decree which had been issued with a definite end in view, 
and which was a source of difficulty and threatened the security 

I See ep. no; the approval followed in ep. 114, with certain reservations be- 
cause of Canon 28; see ep. 115 — Ii7- 

3 The enormous and varied documentary material is given only in part in 
Mansi VII— IX. The Pope's letters are in Thiel, 1867. Much new in Mai's Script. 
Vet. Nova Coll.; Joh. of Ephesus (Monophysite) hist. eccL, German translation by 
Schonfelder, 1862, something different in Land, Anecd. Syr. Information regarding 
further sources in Moller, Monophysiten (R.-Encykl. X.) and Loofs, Leon tins, 1887, 
(Texte u. Untcrs. IIL I, 2). Accounts by Tillemont, Gibbon, Walch, Schrockh, 
Hefele, Domer, Baur, cf. the articles on the subject by Moller, Gass, and Hauck in 
the R.-Encykl. : in the same place the special literature in connection with the Theo- 
paschitian, Tritheistic, and Origenist controversies and that of the Three Chapters. 
The special investigations, however, which had been carried on up till the beginoing 
of the 1 8th century have rarely been resumed in recent times, but see Gieseler, 
Comment., qua Monophys. opin. illustr., 2 parts, 1835, 1838; Kriiger, Monophys. 
Streitigkeiten, 1884 and Loofs, op. cit.; Kleyn, Bijdrage tot de Ker^geschiedenis 
van het Oosten gedurende de zesde Eeuw, 1 89 1 (from the chronicle of Dionysias 
of Tellmahre, who made extracts from the Church History of John of Ephesus. 
Kleyn gives the portions referring to the 6th century; they are identical with the 
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of the Empire. ' They were all the more under the necessity 
of making these attempts, that in the East energetic theologians 
who could defend the Chalcedonian Creed were entirely lacking. 
At this period it maintained its position only by means of the 
great importance given to it by the imposing Council, by the 
majority of the clergfy in the capital, and by the Roman bishop. 
These were strong forces; but the strength of the opposition 
to it, whfch was supported by the increasing aversion to the 
Byzantine Emperor and his Patriarch, by national aspirations 
and personal antipathies, ' was also great. In addition to this 
the pious-minded felt as much aggrieved by the fact that a new 
formula had been introduced at all as by what was in the 
formula itself. * The Encyclical letter (eyKVKXiov) of the usurper 

secoQcl and third parts of John's Church History. Kleyn has published for the 
6rst time the sections for the years 481 — 561 [in Dutch]; they are of great import- 
-ance for the history of Monophysitism, its spread, and the persecution it underwent) 

1 Leo I., Marciao's successor, had already made a beginning with this, though 
he proceeded cautiously; see Leon, papae ep. 145 — 158, 160 — 165, 169 — 173. One 
•can see here what trouble it cost the Pope to maintain the Chalcedonian Creed. 
The opposition parties made the strongest efforts to prove that the Chalcedonian 
Creed was Nestorian. Of the memorial of Timotheus Aelurus (Heruler ? hardly) 
the Monophysite Patriarch of Alexandria, Gennadius says (de vir. inl. 73): ^Hibrum 
valde suasorium, quem pravo sensu patrum testimoniis in tantum roborare conatus 
est, ut ad decipiendum imperatorem et suam haeresim constituendam psene Leouem, 
urbis Komae pontificem, et Chalcedonensem synodum ac totos occidentales episcopos 
illorum adminiculo Nestorianos ostenderet." The fact that the Emperor l..eo called 
for an expression of opinion regarding the Chalcedonian Creed, was a step towards 
getting rid of it. 

' Monasticism which was hostile to the State, the aspirations after independ- 
ence on the part of the Egyptians, and jealousy of the influence of the Byzantine 
Patriarch, all played a part behind Monophysitism. This feeling of jealousy was 
shared by the Roman bishop who, however, felt himself under the necessity 
primarily of guarding the dogmatic formula. 

* See the opinion of a Pamphylian Council supplied to the Elmperor, printed 
in Mansi VII. p. 573 — 576. We can see from this that not only was the new 
definition which went beyond the Nicene Creed felt to be obiectionable by the 
bishops, but that they disapprove too of the distinction of nature and person, 
prefer to speak with Cyril of one nature and wish to make the Chalcedonian 
Creed authoritative only in connection with controversies as being a formula which 
originated in and was rendered necessary by controversy, but not for the instruc- 
tion of ordinary Christians. The Armenian Church has kept to this position; it 
is not Monophysite, but Cyrillian; see Arsak Ter Mikelian, Die Armenische Kirche 
in ihren Beziehimgen zur Byzantischen vom. 4 — 13 Jahrh., Leipzig 1892, cf. 
Karapet, Die Paulikianer, (Leipzig 1893) p. 54 ff. 
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Basilikus (476) which abrogated the Chalcedonian Creed and 
decided in favour of Monophysitism^ had certainly only a passing 
importance. * But state-policy was successful in uniting a section 
of the Chalcedonians and Monophysites by means of a Henoti- 
con (482), which, when issued as an imperial edict by Zeno, 
virtually annulled the decree of 451." The result was that soon 
instead of two parties there were three; for not only did the 
strict Monophysites renounce their allegiance to the Alexandrian 
patriarch Peter Mongus who had concluded a union with his Con- 
stantinopolitan colleague Acacius, but the Roman bishop too, Felix 
II., (see the epp.) rejected the Henoticon and pronounced sen- 
tence of excommunication on Acacius. Old and New Rome, which 
were already separated by political circumstances, now came to 
be divided ecclesiastically, and this schism lasted from 484 to 
519. Since the Henoticon soon shewed itself to be ineffective, 
it would have been brought to an end sooner if Rome had not 
insisted on the condemnation of Acacius by his successors. 
The Monophysites soon came forward again openly rejecting 
the Chalcedonian Creed, and those in the Eastern Empire who 
adhered to it, and also the Henotics, had at first difficulty in 
preventing the new Emperor Anastasius from formally doing 

1 Basilikus had the ep. Leon, ad Flav. and the Chalcedonian Creed condemned. 
About 500 bishops of the South and West actually subscribed it, but not Acacius; 
see Euagr. h. e. III. 4. The decree takes its stand upon the Nicene Creed and 
the two following Councils, but orders the Chalcedonian canons to be burned. 
Basilikus afterwards withdrew it (Euagr. III. 7), see also the epp. Simplicii papse. 

3 The Henotikon (Euagr. III. 14) declares in the first part that the sole authori- 
tative creed is the Niceue-Constantiuopolitan, and excludes all the other «-t/fAf3cA« 
or fiaiijfjtxTa] it then expressly condemns Nestorius and Eutyches while accepting 
the anathemas of Cyril. Then, however, there further follows a full Christologi- 
cal Confession in which the follov^g statements are specially worthy of note: 
6lJ.oh,oyoGfitv rdv fiovoyivij roV QioC viov . . . 'dvcc ruyx^^'t^ xai olf i^o' eyd« yk^ 
tJvect (pecfx.iv rk rff 6eiCii»r» xat fk TJidti etxip ittovo'/MQ vxifiuvt aetpjtl, . . 1^ 
o'^pKMa-iQ ex rifC dioroKOv trpoo'^^xiiv vioC ov TcTo/ifies. iiefiivmitM ykf rpik^ ^ rptk^ 
K»i ff-upKu^iVTOQ ToC iv6i riji rptaioQ &goG ?^6yov . . . Tr^vrec ii rdv *irtp6y rt ^ponj^ 
vavTX vi ^povoVvT»y tj vCv ^ TMTOTS tj tv K»?iX*l^^vt )f oYat ofJTort avviiti ttva§t' 
IzxTt^of^sv. An appeal on behalf of union is then made to the Egyptians to 
whom the epistle is addressed. Its dogmatic substance is not orthodox; the in- 
sincere way, however, in which the Council of Chalcedon is not condemned, but 
ignored, shews that there was a desire to tolerate Monophysitism. The Emperor 
indeed cannot be blamed for issuing the edict; in doing this he simply did his 
duty. But Petrus Mongus played a double game, and so too did Acacius. 
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away with the unfortunate decree. ^ The confusion was now 
^eater than it had ever been. People who used one and the 
same Christological formula were often further apart and more 
bitter against one another than were those who were separated by 
the wording of the formulae. If the Emperor had not been a cap- 
able ruler, things in the Empire would have got out of joint. He 
was meanwhile always approaching nearer to Monophysitism with 
which he was personally in sympathy, and on the side of which 
stood not only the more fanatical, but also the more capable 
theologians, such as Philoxenus of Mabug, and Severus. In Syria 
and Palestine the Monophysite cause already triumphed amid 
terrors of all sorts ; but the capital, Constantinople, and Thrace^ 
with the true instinct of self-preservation held to the Chalce- 
donian Creed against the Emperor, the patron of heretics, and 
Vitalian, " a fierce general, a semi-barbarian, and rebel who was 
yet the forerunner of Justinian who taught him politics, made 
common cause with the Chalcedonians against his monarch. 
The Emperor had to submit to the powerful general; but it 
was not possible, even by making all sorts of concessions in 
regard to the dogmatic question, to get Rome, which put for- 
ward exorbitant claims, to agree to a policy of oblivion in 
reference to Acacius. Anastasius did not come to any agree-r 
ment with the Pope Hormisdas. But what he did not succeed 
in doing was successfully accomplished by his successor Justin, 
or rather by the nephew and director of the new Emperor 
Justin, Justinian, in conjunction with Vitalian. They saw that 
for the re-establishment of the authority of the Emperor and 
the state in the Empire, the re-establishment of the Chalcedonian 
Creed and of the league with Rome, was indispensable. After 
that the authority of the four Councils had been once more 
solemnly recognised in Constantinople, everywhere throughout 
the Empire the orthodox raised their heads. Hormisdas did 
not himself appear in the capital ; but his legates succeeded in 
getting almost everything he had asked. Again did the Roman 
bishop, like Leo before him, help the Byzantine State to gain 

^ See Rose, Kaiser Anastasius I., Halle, 1882. 

' On the importance of the part played by Vitalian, see Loofs, p. 243 ff., 
and in addition Joh. Antioch. in Miiller, Fragm. hist. gr. V., p. 32 s(\. 
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the victory over the ecclesiastical movements. Orthodoxy was 
again restored and the names of the authors and defenders of 
the Henotikon, from Acacius and Zeno downwards were erased 
from the sacred books (519). The purification of Syria and its 
chair from the monophysite heresy meanwhile created some 
difficulty. The attempt to get the more determined Monophy- 
sites out of the way was, it is true, successful, but as soon it 
became a question as to who were to be their successors, it at 
once became evident again that the Chalcedonian Creed was 
understood in a different way in Rome and in the East respec- 
tively, and that the East had not got rid of the suspicion of Nes- 
torianism so far as Rome was concerned. 

This difference emerged in a very characteristic form in the 
so-called Theopaschitian controversy. ^ The formulae, " God has 
suffered", *'God was crucified", were time-honoured forms* of 
speech in the Church and had never been quite forgotten. But 
after there had been so much speculation regarding the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, these formulae came to be discussed too. 
Still, even after the formation of the Chalcedonian Creed, it 
seemed to be impossible to disapprove of them ; for if Mary 
was to be called ieoroKO^ this meant that they were approved 
of. Nevertheless opposition soon shewed itself when the Mono- 
physite patriarch of Antioch, Petrus Fullo, with the approval of 
his co-religionists, formulated the Trishagion as follows: Holy 
God, Holy the mighty one, Holy the immortal one who was 
crucified for us: xyioc Seic, xytc? hx^poc^ Siyiot; dSxuxrCrn 
vTxvpude)^ S/' i^fixc. The Emperor approved of this innovation 
which, however, at once met with opposition in Antioch itself, 
and which cost one of those who had to do witii it his life. 
In the capital a controversy broke out when some Scythian 
monks, whose soundness in the faith was unimpeachable, defended 
the orthodoxy of the formula, "one of the Trinity was crucified 
— suffered in the flesh" ("unum de trinitate^ esse crucifixum — 
passum carne"), about the year 518. The legates of Pope 
Hormisdas, bearing in mind Leo's doctrinal letter, opposed it 
as being incompatible with the Catholic Faith 1 The Pope him- 

» See Hauck in the Realencyklop. Vol. XV. p. 534 ff. 
' See Vol. 1.5 p. 187. 
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self was now concerned in the matter. A decision was neces- 
sarily urgently desired — on the part of the Emperor too ; for the 
relations had become so strained that any sudden movement 
might throw the whole Church into confusion. Hormisdas 
hesitated about giving an answer ; he neither wished to disavow 
his l^ates nor too openly to reject the formulae. The decision 
which he finally gave in a letter to the Emperor Justin (521), 
was to the effect that everything was already decided, without, 
however, saying what was to be regarded as authoritative. This 
declaration which shewed his perplexity roused just indignation 
not only in Constantinople but also in North Africa. Justinian, 
who at first did not approve of the formula, — so long, that is, 
as he still followed in the wake of Vitalian, — afterwards held 
to it all the more strongly, the more he urged the strictly 
Cyrillian interpretation of the Chalcedonian Creed. When he 
had the power he got the Popes too to acknowledge it, had the 
faithful but impolitic partisans of Rome, the Akoimetan monks 
in Constantinople, excommunicated, and finally got the formula 
sanctioned at the Fifth Ecumenical Council, that our Lord who 
was crucified in the flesh, Jesus Christ, was one of the Trinity. ' 
It is apparently necessary to make a sharp distinction be- 
tween the attempt of the Monophysites to give an extension to 
the Trishagion in a Theopaschitian sense, and the assertion of 
the Scythian monks that the doctrinal formula: "One of the 
Trinity suffered in the flesh *\ was orthodox. That attempt was 
rejected because it involved an innovation in worship and 
because it could be interpreted in a Sabellian sense. Orthodoxy 
putting this meaning on it, gave the name " Theopaschitian *' 
a permanent place in its collection as a heretical name. On 
the other hand it was, to begin with, purely owing to Roman 
obstinacy that the formula proposed by the Scythians, and 
which, moreover, rather justifies than adopts the monophysite 
formula, was objected to. But it has been recently very justly 
remarked ^ that the cause of the offence which the formula gave, 

1 See on the controversy Marcellinus, Euagr. Theophanes, Victor Tun., The 
Letters of Hormisdas, Mansi VIII. c. IX. Noris, Hist. Pelag. Disser. I. 1702, 
On the Scythian Monks, see Loofs, pp. 229 — 261. 

2 See Loofs, op. cit, pp. 53, 231 f., 248 ff., whose splendid investigations have 
been made use of in what follows. 
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even to some of the Chalcedonians, is not to be looked for 
within the Christological, but on the contrary within the Trini- 
tarian, domain. This brings us to a complete change which 
took place in the theology of that period and which claims the 
most serious attention. 

Attention has been already drawn to the fact, (Vol. III., p. 1 54 
and above p. 1 26) that in the course of the transition from the fifth 
to the sixth century Aristotelianism once more became the fashion 
in science. This revolution helped to bring about the naturalisa- 
tion of the Chalcedonian Creed in the Church, or what amounts 
to the same thing, contributed towards reconciling Greek reli- 
gious feeling to it. While up to the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury orthodoxy was without any theologians, we come across 
a man in the first half of the century who both as theologian 
and student of dogma was as able as he was prolific, and in 
the case of whom one feels that while he believes and thinks 
as Cyril believed and thought, his determined defence of the 
Chalcedonian Creed was nevertheless not in any way forced 
out of him — Leontius of Byzantium (c. 485 — 543). * When, how- 
ever, we try to find out by what means he, as a theologian of 
the school of Cyril, succeeded in accommodating himself to the 
Chalcedonian Creed, it becomes clear that he was helped to 
this by the Aristotelian conceptual distinctions, and therefore 
by scholasticism. Leontius was the first scholastic. ' While, 
owing to his faith, he stood in an intimate relation to Greek 
religious feeling, the Chalcedonian formula presented itself to 
him as an inviolable doctrine promulgated by the Church. But 

1 Loofs was the first to throw light on his works, his personality, and his 
history. 

' Tills description is to be taken with the qualification that in his theological 
thinking he still shewed a certain freedom. Wliile the proofs alleged by Loofs 
in favour of the view that the ^*Origenist" Leontius is identical with the Byzan- 
tine (pp. 274 — 297) are indeed not absolutely decisive, though to my mind they are 
convincing, one can see that Leontius held the great master in veneration without 
following him in his doubtful statements. But nothing is more characteristic of 
the period upon which the Church had now entered than the fact that even this 
academic veneration for Origen was no longer tolerated. Leontius was described 
as "Origenist" and Loofs' conjecture is quite correct (p. 296) that Joh. Dama.-^ 
cenus, that in a certain sense the Eastern Church itself, consigned this theologian 
of theirs to oblivion because he was still too liberal. 
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while he unweariedly defended it against Nestorians, Apollinari- 
ans, and Severians, dogmatic and religious considerations were 
put entirely into the background; their place was taken by 
an exposition of doctrine based on philosophical conceptions. ' 
He treated of substance, genus, species, individual being, ot 
the attributes which constitute the substance, of inseparable 
accidents and of separable accidents. It was on the result of 
these discussions that the conceptions of the natures and the 
hypostasis in Christ were based; the Aristotelian isvripx oitfrix, 
or second substance, was given a place of prominence, and 
thus the Chalcedonian Creed was justified. All the Aristotelian 
splitting of conceptions did not, it is true, cover the most cru- 
cial point of all — namely, the exposition of the unity. Here, 
however, Leontius had recourse to the idea of the Enhypos- 
tasis of the human nature; thus proving in the clearest way 
that he wished to keep the Chalcedonian definition on the lines 
laid down by Apollinaris and Cyril and not on those laid down 
in Leo's doctrinal letter. ' In the whole way in which Leontius 

> See Ix>ofs, p. 60: ''It is neither exegetical, nor religious arguments which are 
given a foremost place, but philosophical, and the philosophical theory upon which 
the arguments of our author rest, has a decidedly Aristotelian and not a Platonic 
origin. Our author is a forerunner of John of Damascus/' 

* See the explanations given by Loofs of the apparatus of conceptions used by 
Leontius, p. 60 — 74. The entire distinction between the Western conception and 
that which combines the views of Cyril and Leontius is to be found in scientific 
form in the statement of Leontius : ovk 'ivrt ^^o-tQ eivvx6areiroz . . . »vvx6arctT0^ 
lilv oZv ^^a-iQ, rovrivrtv oifvta, ovk Sv fVif vori. The Western legal fiction of a 
distinction between person and nature is here pitched aside. I do not enter into 
further detail regarding the theology of Leontius because in an outline of the 
History of Dogma it must suffice to ascertain its tendency and methods. Anything 
further belongs to the history of theology. 

* The expedient of the enhypostasis was adopted in order to meet the objection 
urge<l by the Monophysite Severus against the Chalcedonian Creed and Leo's 
doctrine, that two energies necessarily lead to two hypostases. Leontius, following 
up a hint of Cyril herewith shews that if the relative standards of criticism are 
once abandoned, all Greeks who start from the doctrine of redemption^ must be 
Apollinarians in disguise. Leontius was the first who definitely maintained that 
the human nature of Christ is not ivt/T^0'rdm( nor on the other hand an indepen- 
dent vxdo'Teea'iQ, but that it has its vxo9'7iiveu tv rS ^oytt. Leontius refers to the 
mode of the existence of the xoiirfiTtQ ohvm^tt^ in the ousia. The comparison 
b naturally defective since these xoitfrifrf ( do not in themselves constitute a ^Cvt^, 
In fact all comparisons are defective. Neither Plato nor Aristotle is responsible 
for this philosophy. A pious Apollinarian monk would probably have been ahl^ 
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transferred the Nestorian-Monophysite controversy into the region 
of Philosophy, we may accordingly see a momentous revolution* 
This much, however, is certain, that his violent fisTx(3xji^ f!^ 
J(AA0 yho^ was the condition of the gradual reconciliation of the 
East with the Chalcedonian Creed ' and that in intrinsic im* 
portance it may be classed along with the method of counting 
up authorities. Only in this way was it possible for Leontius to 
accept the formula as authoritative, and, spite of the dry form 
in which it was put, to regard it with respect from the religious 
point of view and at the same time to see in it an inexhaust- 
ible subject for the display of dialectical skill. It is undeni- 
able that Chalcedonian orthodoxy was first firmly established in 
the East in the age of Justinian, that is to say, inner agree- 
ment with the Chalcedonian Creed was then first secured to 
any large extent, and this without abandoning CyriFs religious 
theology, but on the contrary while emphasising it and giving 
it the preference. ' If this is so then the only possible expla- 
nation of these facts is that supplied by the entrance of Aristo- 
telian scholasticism into the Church. TAe Chalcedonian dogma 
is lost in philosophical theology. The Faith and the Church 
were to a certain extent relieved, feeling reassured by the 
knowledge that the dogma was in safe keeping and in good 
hands, as it were. One can forget the scruples to which it 
gives rise, when one is confident that there are scholars who are 
able by the aid of a definite set of technical terms to make every- 
thing right. Here, too, for this reason, the work of the historian 
of dogma ceases ; his place is taken by the historian of theology. 

to say with regard to the uxovr^^m iv r£3 A,6yt>i: '' Apollinaris says pretty much 
the same thing only in somewhat more intelligible words." 

^ Loofs, p. 72 ff. shews that the Chalcedonian element is strongly represented 
in the doctrine of Leontius and that in the effbrts he made to do it justice we see the 
presence of the modern element of personality as distinguished from pkysis^ though 
indeed only as a kind of shadow of it. 

2 The energetic opposition to the Antiochian theology is specially worthy of 
note in this connection. Up to the beginning of the Sixth Century the Chalcedo- 
nians were in such a state of alarm owing to the decree, that they could find no 
hxed point from which to carry on the old and to them supremely important 
struggle against the ^^dismemberment". Leontius was the first to resume CyriVs 
attack on it and to carry on the interrupted work of repelling the most dangerous 
of all enemies. 
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Leontius was himself one of the Scythian monks. * The fact 
that this great opponent of the Monophysites championed the 
Theopaschitian formula and his criticism of the Antiochian theo- 
logy, prove how fiEir removed he was from Nestorianism. But 
the formula by its characteristic difference from the older con- 
ception, that of Petrus FuUo, further proves that the introduc- 
tion of the Aristotelian philosophy into theology called for a 
restatement of the doctrine of the Trinity. The " unus ex trini- 
tate" is opposed to the "thrice holy" who was crucified for 
us. Tritheistic tendencies were not wanting at that period, and 
this is true of both sides in so far as attention was given to 
the Aristotelian philosophy. That Petrus Fullo, who as a Mono- 
physite so energetically made the Trinity into a unity, was, it 
is true, no Aristotelian, but neither is his formula in any way 
typical of Monophysitism as a whole. 

The latter on the contrary for the two or three generations 
after the Chalcedonian Creed, shews that it had in it sufficient 
life and vigour to be accessible to the influence of the most 
varied movements and thoughts. It shews during this period 
that it was the expression of spiritual and theological life in 
the East generally. The state of petrifaction, barrenness, and 
barbarism into which it afterwards got, did not yet actually 
exist, although mgns of its approach were evident amongst the 
fanatical masses and the ignorant monks. It is significant, to 
begin with, that Monophysitism did not allow itself to be carried 
to extremes by the blow dealt it by the Chalcedonian Creed. 
That is a proof of the goodness of its cause and of its power. 
The Monophysites were strongly bent on keeping clear of 
" Eutychianism ". Anything like mingling or transformation was 
out of the question, in fact Eutyches himself was abandoned to 
his fate.' Then the readiness shewn by a large section of the 
Monophysites to come to terms with orthodoxy if only the 
Chalcedonian Creed and the objectionable dogmatic develop- 
ment in Leo's doctrinal letter were got out of the way, is a 
proof that they really strictly maintained the position of Cyril. 
This is true very specially of the most important champion of 

» Src Loofs, p. 228 ff. 

2 See Martin, Pscudo-SyncKle, p. 53. 
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Monophysitism — Severus. The attempt has indeed been to draw 
a distinction, as regards doctrine, between Cyril and Severus, 
but the attempt does not seem to me to have been successful. * 
Cyril, equally with Severus, would have objected to Leo's 
assertion that each nature in Christ effects what is peculiar to 
it, though in conjunction with the other. The emphasis laid 
by Severus on the one energy is genuinely Cyrillian, and the 
expression borrowed from the Areopagite, hipystx SsavlpiKii^ 
**theandric energy*', by no means approaches so near the limits 
ot the permissible as the expression ieoriKO^. But neither is there 
any difference in the formulae, fiix ^vo'ig tou Xoyov jevxpxafihii, 
**one incarnate nature of the Logos" and fi,ix Cpu7tg rov XoycAt 
^eo'xpKcofiivov^ "one nature of the incarnate Logos"; for Cyril 
too, logically attributed one nature not only to the God-Logos 
but also to the Christ. The communication of properties 
according to him, involves in every respect the natures. But 
there is not even any trace of a theological difference between 
Severus and Leontius. - The difference consists purely in the 
extent to which each was desirous of accommodating his views 
to the Chalcedonian Creed and interpreting Leo's doctrinal letter 
in honain partem^ and also in the philosophico-theological termi- 

* See Loofs, p. $3 ff. The sources of information regarding the Christology of 
Severus are given there, p. 54. I refrain from giving any account of it (sec Gieseler, 
op. cit. I., Domer II., p. 166 ff.), since its identity with Cyril's doctrine seems to 
me to follow from the evidence brought forward by Loofs. It is interesting to 
note that Severus deduces from the Chalcedonian Creed the hypothesis of two 
natural energies and two wills, and further employs this deduction against his 
opponents as an argumentatio ad absurdum. No one in the East knew just at 
that time what was still to come in the succeeding century. The statement of 
Severus: ouk tvtp'yt7 vorh (pvo't^ oux t/^ftf-rtftf-a, from which he concludes that in 
Leo's view there are two hypostases, is highly noteworthy and is quite in accord- 
ance with Cyril's ideas. Gieseler, op. cit. I., p. 9. 

^ See the 30 M^dKaua of Leontius Kark Ziwiipov (Migne 86, 2, p. 1 901 sq.). 
See the notice in Loofs, p. 77 ff. It is highly amusing to notice how two authors 
whose ideas are exactly the same appear to have absolutely distinct views owing 
to the different terminology, "one nature", "two natures". In Thesis XI. where the 
Trinity and Christology are treated together in a scientific way, Leontius says: 
*'If, according to Gregory, we have in the case of the Holy Trinity the reverse 
of what we have in the otKovofxlee K*rk rov vuriipciy then in the case of the latter 
we must have two natures and one hypostasis, just as in that of the former we 
have three hypostases and one nature." 
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nology employed. The statements of Severus regarding the one 
composite nature, the fisTXTrotx^ioavtq * or transformation etc., ex- 
press absolutely nothing else than what is found in the formulae 
of Leontius which are in part expressed in an entirely different 
and in fact in an opposite way. Leontius accepts the enhypo- 
stasis of the human nature in Christ, and Severus strictly defends 
himself against the supposition that he teaches that the human 
nature in any way loses its natural peculiarity in the union. It is 
simply that unfortunate Chalcedonian Creed which stands between 
the opponents, and what separates them therefore is the question 
as to whether the Western terminology is to be followed or 
not. That this is the case is proved by the attitude taken up 
by Severus to the Extreme Right of his party. The Henoticon 
had already split up the Egyptian Monophysites. One section 
of them had renounced connection with Petrus Mongus (ixicp^Ao/). 
But in Syria, too, at the beginning of the Fifth Century we find 
several tendencies amongst them. The blow dealt them after 
the restoration of orthodoxy in 519 drove them to Egypt, and 
there actual splits took place. Even the strictest party amongst 
them did not put forth the catchword "transformation"; but 
in seriously reflecting on the problem as to how a human nature 
must be constituted after a God had made it His own, they 
arrived at propositions which were perfectly logical and which 
for this very reason referred back to Irenaeus, Clemens Alex., 
Origen, Gregory Nyss., Hilary, ApoUinaris, and to some utter- 
ances of Dioscurus and Eutyches. Their leader, Julian of Hali- 
carnassus who was opposed by the Severians, developed the 
doctrine of the one nature into the doctrine of the identity of 
the substance and properties of the divinity and the humanity 
in Christ. The hypothesis of the indestructibleness of the body 
of Christ from the moment of the assumption became the shib- 
loleth of the "Julianists" or Gaians, who, now nicknamed 
Aphthartodoketae and Phantasiasts by the Severians, retorted 
with the word "Phthartolatry *'. The Julianists, whose point of 
view was determined solely by the thought of redemption, did 
not shrink from maintaining the perfect glorification of the body 
of Christ from the very first, and in accordance with this saw 

» Sec Gieseler, op. cii. II. p. 3. 
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in the emotions and sufferings of Christ not the natural — though 
in reference to the Godhead the voluntary — states consequent 
on the human nature, but the acceptance of states kxtx x^P'^^ 
which were regarded as having no inner connection with the 
nature of the Redeemer as that of the God-man. This nature 
being entirely free from all sin was also supposed to have 
nothing in common with suffering and death. ' In opposition 
to this view the Severians laid so much stress on the relation 
of the sufferings of Christ to the human side of Christ's nature 

1 The extremely iastnictive second treatise of Gieseler supplies us with abun- 
<laDt material. Gieseler has brought out two things at the same time (i) that these 
Julianists (see the sixth anathema of Julius, p. 6) started from the idea of redemp- 
tion, according to which the Logos assumed our flesh {6fA0o^9'toQ)y but that as it 
(second Adam) was not subject to sin so neither was it subject to corruption and 
that in the moment of the assumptio He raised it to the state of the Divine. A 
homousia of the body of Christ with our body after the Incarnation would do 
away with all the comfort and the certainty of redemption. For the Logos assumed 
our nature just in order that He might free it from ^op6t\ if therefore the human 
nature of Christ had been still subject to ^op& then redemption would be ren- 
dered uncertain. Gieseler has shewn (2) that this idea is identical with the idea of 
the classic fathers of the Church, that while they undoubtedly shewed some hesi- 
tation as regards the conclusions to be drawn from it, still all the conclusions 
drawn by the Julianists, or by Philoxenus, are represented in one or other of the 
classical witnesses. Above all the Julianist and Philoxenian statement that in the 
case of Christ all passiones were not assumed naturally, but in the strictest sense 
voluntarily, xorr* oixovo/ilav or xotrk x^fiv, (Gieseler, p. 7) is merely the vigorous 
«cho of the oldest religious conviction. It was the sharper distinction between the 
divinity and the humanity in the incarnate one, worked out in the Ariao contro-> 
versy, that first endangered this conviction. Apollinaris sought to give some hdp 
here, but it was no longer of any avail. Gieseler very rightly calls attention to 
the fact that in the Apolliuarian school the dispute between the Polemians and 
Valentinians corresponds exactly to the dispute between the Julianists and Severi- 
ans, i.e., in the case of the former the same conclusions had been already drawn 
and had in turn been denied, which the Monophysites afterwards drew. Of these 
some went the length of assuming the divinity of Christ^s blood and spittle (see 
besides, Athanasius, ad Serap. IV. 14; ^^ Christ spat as a man, and His spittle was 
filled with the Godhead"), and, strictly speaking, the Church itself never could 
nor would dispense with this ancient idea spite of its doctrine of the two natures. 
The very same people who got excited about Aphthartodoketism had never any 
scruples in speaking about the blood of God, and in thinking of that blood as 
actually divine. We cannot therefore avoid seeing in Aphthartodoketism the logical 
development of the Greek doctrine of salvatioa, and we are all the more forced 
so to regard it that Julian expressly and fx necessitate fidei acknowledged the 
homousia of the body of Christ with our body at the moment when the Logos 
assumed it, and rejected everything of the nature of a heavenly body so far as 
its origin was concerned. 
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in order to rid them of anything doketic, that no Western could 
have more effectively attacked doketism than they did. ' We 
find in general amongst the Severians such a determined rejec* 
tion of all doctrinal extravagances — though these are not to be 
TQgfMrded as absurdities, but as signs of the settled nature of 
the belief in redemption — that we are glad to be able clearly 
to see how unnecessary it was in the East to adopt the Chalce* 
donian Creed, and to replace the fiix ^v^tq of Cyril by the 
doubtful doctrine of the two natures. One section of the Mono* 
physites nevertheless went the length of asserting that the 
human soul of Christ was not omniscient ('' Agnoetae"), so that 
as regards the one energy of the God-Man, a distinction is to 
be drawn even in the sphere of knowledge between what it 
did as possessed of divine knowledge and what it did as 
humanly ignorant. This idea yields to none of the Monophy- 
site eccentricities in absurdity, ' and indeed it differs from them 
for the worse by the fact of its having no religious thought as 
its basis. While one section of the Monophysites thus did the 
work of criticising their own party better than any Chalcedonian 
could have done without incurring the reproach of Nestorian- 
ism, a philosophy of identity made its appearance amongst 
certain individuals in the party itself, which might have raised 
the fear that it would turn into Pantheism, if there had been 
any danger of its doing this at the time. On the mystical side, 
this had indeed been accomplished long ago, but this was very 
far from involving an intellectual mode of conceiving of things. 
Still it is of importance to note that an approach was made in 
this direction from two sides. First there were Monophysites 
who took up with the thought that the body of Christ from 

1 The passages are in Gieseler I. p. 20. The distinctioDS which were made are highly 
significant in view of the period of scholasticism which was approaching. There 
■are two sorts of ^^opd ; Christ was subject to the natural 'kM^i of the body, but not 
to the ^^opd as m th f^ ii tav vvvstHdi rh o-Ofia g^roixt'ta hdxvo't^. (Gieseler, p. 4). 

- Thomasius indeed finds it '^remarkable" (p. 375) that the majority of the 
orthodox teachers of the Church, Jerome, Ambrose, the Patriarch Eulogius, the 
Roman Gregory, rejected the doctrine of the Agnoetae and attributed to Christ an 
absolute knowledge which he concealed temporaiily only xar* dtKovoiAtav. These 
Fathers had not yet succeeded in doing what the Agnoetse and the modern theologians 
can manage and do — namely, to imagine a Christ who at the one and the same time 
knew as God what he did not know as man and was yet all the while one person. 
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the moment of the assumptio was to be considered as uncreated^ 
the view of the Aktistetae. If the Father can communicate to 
the Son the attribute of unbegottenness, and at that time no 
one any longer doubted that he could, why should the Logos 
not also be able to give His body the attributes of the un- 
created; and in fact if it is His body, could He help doing 
this? Here already we meet with the thought that something 
created can nevertheless be something eternal. We hear no 
more of a flesh which was brought hither from heaven, but a 
kindred idea takes the place of this heretical thought. In the 
second place there were people, the Adiaphorites, * who refused 
to make any distinction between the divinity and the humanity 
in Christ, and this denial of all distinction further led some Syrian 
and Egyptian monks to the speculative idea, or to put it other- 
wise, gave increased strength to the speculative idea, that Nature 
in general is of one substance with God (see Vol. III., p. 302), 
a thought which had points of contact with mystical religious 
practices. * If all these movements illustrate the inner life of 
Monophysitism which within itself once more passed through 
old forms of development, the attention it gave to the Aristo- 
telian philosophy and such excellent works as those published 
by Joh. Philoponus, finally proves too that it did not in any 
way shrink from contact with the great spiritual forces of the 
time. The tritheistic controversy was in all essential respects 
fought out ' on its own ground, and the boldness and freedom 
shewn by the scholarly Monophysites, in the face too of tradition,* 
bears witness to the fact that in the Chalcedonian Creed a 
foreign power had imposed itself on the Church of the East. ^ 

* See MoUer, R.-Encykl. X., p. 248. Stephanus Niobes is mentioned as the 
originator of this line of thought. 

2 Frothingham in his Stephen bar Sudaili (1886) has now given us information 
regarding the Syrian Pantheistic thinkers amongst the Monophysites about the year 
500 and further down. All Scotus Erigena is in Barsudaili. The Pantheistic 
mysticism of this Syrian and his friends merits the serious attention not of the 
historian of dogma, but of the historian of philosophy and culture. Scotus and the 
Pantheistic Mystics of the Middle Ages stand in closer connection with these Syrians 
than with the Arcopagite. i Cor. XV. 28 supplies the central doctrine here. 

3 See Stephanus Gobarus in Pholius, Cod. 232. He is also Aristotelian and 
Tritheist; noteworthy also for his bold criticism of tradition. 

^ (^n the Tritheists, see Schonfelder, Die Kirchengesch. dcs Johann v. Ephesus, 
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2. The restitution of orthodoxy in the year 519 coincides 
with the successful efforts of the theologians who were skilled 
in the Aristotelian philosophy, to furnish the Church which clung 
to the Chalcedonian Creed with a good conscience. // is possible 
to accept the Chalcedonian Creed as authoritative and at the 
same time to think exactly as Cyril thought: this was the result 
arrived at by the "new Cappadocians *\ the "new Conserva- 
tives", as Leontius and his friends came to be called, who 
made terms with the two natures in the same way as the 
oriental scholars in the Fourth Century did with the ofioovtriog ; 
and it is this conviction which lies at the basis of Justinian^ s 
policy in reference both to the Church and the State. If the 
efforts of former emperors in so far as they favoured Mono- 
physitism were directed towards getting rid of the Chalcedonian 
Creed or consigning it to oblivion, the policy of the Emperor, 
which had the support of the new conservative theology, was 
to make use of the power which ^wtry fait accompli^ and there- 
fore too a Council, supplies, and at the same time to do justice 
to the old tendencies of Greek piety. It was the Roman bishop 
who was hardest hit by such a policy. For the second time 
he had contributed towards giving the Emperor of the East a 
firmer position in the country, this time by doing away with 
the schism. But the friend had not become any more harmless 
than he was in the year 451. As at that time he was, after 
having done what was required of him, quietly pushed back 
within his own boundaries by the 28th Canon of the Council, 
so on this occasion too he was to get a poor reward for his 
services. It was not intended that Rome should triumph in the 
East, but that the Emperor of the East should once more be- 
come the Lord of Rome. The dogmatic union with the West 
represented the terms on which it was to be made ecclesias- 
tically and politically subject to the Emperor. 

Justinian's policy has in it an element of greatness. He once 
more set up the world-empire and pacified the Church, and yet 
his civil and ecclesiastical policy of conquest was unsound and 

p. 267 ff. The works of Philoxenus, Bishop of Hierapolis, who has lately been 
termed the best Syrian stylist, have been hitherto wholly neglected and still await 
an editor. 
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its results lacked permanence. He did not know how to win 
over the Monophysites, and by his Western policy he did harm 
to the much more important Eastern policy. Some years after 
his accession Justinian arranged a grand religious discussion in 
Constantinople between the Severians and the Theopaschitian 
Orthodox (531). It is of some importance because it shews the 
extent of the advances made by the Orthodox towards the Mono- 
physites under the guidance of Hypatius of Ephesus in conformity 
with the wish of the Emperor. * The orthodox held firmly to 
the Chalcedonian Creed, but allowed that the Council had also 
approved of the phrase, one incarnate nature (!) ; ' on the other 
hand they rejected as Apollinarian forgeries the testimonies of 
their opponents in reference to the condemnation of the words 
"in duabis naturis" on the part of the ancient fathers.' About 
the same time the Emperor issued several edicts regarding the 
true Faith (533), which in thesi vfcr^ based on the Chalcedonian 
Creed, but did not reproduce its formulae ; on the contrary they 
evaded the use of them and contained besides, the addition 
that it is necessary to believe that the Lord who suffered was 
one of the Holy Trinity. * The Emperor, who had himself an 
interest in dogma, already here shewed what his policy was, 
namely, to take back the Church in all that was essential 
entirely to Cyril, but to allow the Chalcedonian Creed to remaia 
authoritative. Thus as matters stood, the formula : hx rijg iyix? 
rpixhoq TrsTTovdhxi o-«/?x/, " one of the Holy Trinity suffered in 
the flesh'*, was a henotikon. But the Empress went still 
further. She had always favoured the Monophysites, one cannot 
even say secretly; the various threads of the undertaking the 
object of which was to assist "the pious doctrine'* to triumph, 

^ See the Acts in Maasi VIII., p. 817 sq., Loofs, p. 263 f. Leontius took 
part in the discussion and it was dominated by his theology. 

- See 823: "Sancta synod us utrosque sermones (two and one natures) pari 
honore suscepit et pertractat." 

' It was here that the Areopagite was first cited as an authority — ^by the Seve- 
rians., p. 820; his writings were, however, described by the orthodox as doubtful. 

* Cod. Justinian (ed. Kriiger), de summa trinit. 6 — 8. The words: fl*ydc x«< roC 
ai/ToC rk rt ^xviiatra kou rk ^d9ti, iixsp iMvvlu^ v^ifxttvtv vetpxi , . . oi^rf rtr^prov 
-rrpoo'U'jfov Trpoo'SiiKtiv eTtiiXtrou vi ayioL rp/at^j are worthy of note. Pope John II., 
534, had to approve of the Theopaschitian addition. 
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all met in her cabinet, and it appeared not impossible that the 
Emperor might in the end be got also to agree to the formal 
abandonment of the Chalcedonian Creed and consequently to a 
new actual henotikon. * The appointment of Anthimus, a Mono- 
physite in disguise, as patriarch of the Capital, and the admis- 
sion of Severus to the Court, prepared the way for the final 
blow which was to be struck at the Chalcedonian Creed. But 
•once more did the Roman bishop, who was informed of what 
ivas going on by Ephraem of Antioch, save orthodoxy. In the 
year 536 Agapetus appeared at the Court of the Emperor and 
succeeded in getting Anthimus removed from his post and ex- 
communicated. A Council which was held under the presidency 
of the new patriarch Mennas at Constantinople in the year 536, 
after the death of Agapetus who died in the capital, and which 
has left behind an extensive collection of Acts,' put an end 
to the Monophysitism which was making overtures in an under- 
hand way, acknowledged anew the expression: **iv ivo 0u7e7t'\ 
"in two natures ^'^ and deposed and anathematised Anthimus. 
It is important that the Council which followed in the track of 
the theology of Leontius and upon which Leontius himself had 
some influence, roundly declared through its leader that nothing 
whatever ought to be done in the Church contrary to the will 
and command of the Emperor, but at the same time also added 
the following : ** We both follow and obey the apostolic throne 
(Rome) and we regard those in communion with it as in commu- 
nion, and those condemned by it we also condemn**: iifi^elg rep 

iTTG^TOXlKi ipGV:^ i^XK0>,0vtGVf4,iv T€ KX) TTeitiflstx KX) TGVg KOIVU- 
VIKOV^ xi/TOV KOtVXVlKGU^ ^X^f^^f ^^'' '^^^^ ^^' ^^"^51/ XXTXKpliivTX^ 

xx) i\fisig KXTXKphGfiev. ' The days when the names of Marcian 
and Leo were mentioned together, seemed to have returned. 
But the Pope at this time was no Leo, and Justinian was more 
than Marcian. Besides Anthimus, Severus, about whom the 
very worst calumnies were spread — that he was a heathen in 
-disguise — and the heads of the Monophysite party of conciliation, 

1 Loofs, p. 304 f., has shewn, however, that atthiii time Justinian was following 
:the lead of Leontius. 

5 Mansi VIIL, pp. 877—1162. 

» P. 970. 
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were condemned. Justinian confirmed this sentence * by a decree 
(Aug. 536), while he threatened all adherents of the accused 
with exile and ordered the books of Severus as also those of 
Porphyry, ' to be burned. At the first glance it seems paradox- 
ical that the Emperor, who was himself not without Monophysite 
leanings, was now so genuinely furious at Severus and accused 
him at once of Nestorianism ' and Eutychianism. But after 
what has been remarked above, (p. 241) the charge of Nestori- 
anism is quite intelligible, and we can understand too the aver- 
sion felt by the Emperor who had himself an interest in dogma. 
A Monophysitism, such as that of Severus, which merely rejected 
the Chalcedonian Creed, but which, moreover, in combating 
Aphthartodoketism got the length of teaching in the most definite 
way the " division " of Christ, when once it was thoroughly 
understood, could be regarded only with antipathy by the 
Imperial theologian who had on the contrary always wished to 
have the Chalcedonian Creed and Aphthartodoketism. A Jerusa- 
lem Council repeated the decrees of the Council of Constanti- 
nople ; * but it was impossible to restore tranquillity in Egypt. 
The Severian Theodosius had to make way for the Julianist 
Gajanus as Patriarch, and the Patriarch sent by the Emperor 
so seriously compromised his patron that he had to be ex- 
communicated. * 

In the measures he took the Emperor, however, never lost 
sight of his design which was to win over the Monophysites,, 
and it is at this point that the humiliation of the Roman bishop 
begins, though he was himself undoubtedly mainly to blame. 
The theology of Antioch was still something highly objection- 
able in the eyes of all pious-minded persons. It seemed to be 
favoured by Leo's doctrinal letter and in fact to be put in 
a place of honour, and yet a large section of the Elastern 
Orthodox were at one with all Monophysites in holding 
that the great Antiochians "would have betrayed the secret". 
People hated it for the same reason that they hate the Li- 

» p. 1 150 sq. 

' P. 1 154. 

» P. I151. 

* Mansi VIII., p. 1 164 sq. 

* Liberat. Brev. 23. 
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berals in the Church at the present day, and the Emperor 
certainly did not hate it least, not to speak of the Empress, the 
patroness of all pious monks. The Antiochians got the blame 
of "denying the divinity of Christ** and of dividing the one 
Christ into two. The influential bishop, Theodonis Askidas of 
Caesarea in Cappadocia, is said to have advised the Emperor 
to make use of this widespread hatred in the interest of his 
ecclesiastical policy. This man, an enthusiastic pupil of Origen, 
had suffered seriously from the condemnation of the latter ^ to 
which he had assented against his will, and in order to divert 
attention from Origen (Euagr. E. H. IV. 38) he got the Em- 
peror persuaded to believe that a great many Monophysites 
could be won over if a blow was struck at the Antiochians. ' 
As a matter of fact what had given most serious offence to the 
Monophysites in connection with the Council of Chalcedon, was 
that it pronounced Ibas and Theodoret orthodox and was silent 
about Theodore.' The Emperor, supported by Theodora, who 

1 On this (in the year 544) see the concluding chapter. Since in the conflict 
'with Origenism Christology did not constitute the main cause of offence, we can 
leave it out of account here. Still it must be admitted that certain features of the 
Christology of Origen were acceptable to the Monophysites and to the monks with 
Monophysite tendencies, and the discussions aboat Origen in the sixth century 
took their start from here. 

3 Regarding the Three Chapters' dispute and the Fifth Council, there has been 
a great controversy in the Catholic Church, which dates very far back and which 
is still continued. We owe this controversy to the writings of the Jesuit Halloix 
(for Origen; and unfavourable to the Fifth Council); the Augustinian Noris (Diss, 
historica de synodo V., in favour of the Council) the Jesuit Gamier, in the 17th 
century, and later, to those of the Ballerini. In more recent tiroes Vincenzi has 
sought in a big work which falsifies history (In S. Gregorii Nyss. et Origenis 
scripta et doctrinam nova defensio, 5 Vols. 1864 sq.) to justify the theses of 
Halloix, to rehabilitate Origen and Vigilius, and on the other hand partly to "re- 
model" the Council and partly to bring it into contempt The Romish CThurch 
is not yet quite clear as to the position it should take up in reference to the older 
Antiochians and Theodoret, and further, to f>rigen and Vigilius. I am not 
acquainted with the work of Punkes, P, Vigilius und der Dreicapitelstrdt, Miinchen 
1865. '^^ fullest Protestant account is still that of Walch, Vol. VIII. The most 
thorough study of the chief opponent of the imperial p^ilicy, Facundns of Hermi- 
ane in North Afirica, has been published by a RuMiao, I>obroklonskij (1880); see 
on his work Theol. Lit. Ztg. 1880, o. 26. 

' Theodore had still in the East and even in the monasteries some secret ad- 
herents, apart from the Nestoriaas; see Loofs, pp. 274 — 297, 304. 
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had long ago established a Monophysite branch-regime which 
made its influence felt as far as Rome, issued, apparently in 543,. 
an edict, * in which the person and writings of Theodore, the 
Anti-Cyrillian writings of Theodoret, and the letter of Ibas to- 
the Persian Maris, ' were condemned. This was the edict of the 
rpix ycB^xXxiXy the three points or chapters. The orthodox 
found themselves placed by it in a most painful position. It 
was a political move on the part of the Emperor forced on 
him by the circumstances in which he was placed, and a better 
one could not have been contrived.' The faithful adherents 
of the Fourth Council had to face the alternative either of 
actually departing from orthodoxy by the rejection of heterodox 
doctrines — for it was evident that a revision of the Chalcedonian 
Creed was intended, which limited freedom in the interpretation 
of it — or of having to defend what was questionable by way 
of protecting doctrinal unity; for nobody could deny but that 
Theodore in particular had actually taught heterodox doctrine. 
At the same time a sort of question du fait was to be decided 
in addition. The question as to the views held by the Council 
regarding things which it had not discussed, was to be settled. 
The Emperor dictated what these views were. Distinctions were 
to be made between what the whole Council had approved of 
and what had been approved of merely by individual members; 
for example, in reference to the letter of Ibas. It was plain 
that all this was bound only to be to the advantage of the Mono- 
phy sites. It might be easy to point out to the Western oppo- 

> No longer preserved. 

' Mansi VIII., p. 242 sq. 

' Loofs^ op. cit. has shewn that Justinian's policy, which struck at once at 
Origen and at Theodore, was occasioned by the disturbances in the monasteries 
of Palestine where both had their sympathisers who had already come into sharp 
conflict with each other. "The explanation of the fact that Justinian pretty much 
about the same time struck at Origen with the one hand and at the Three Chap- 
ters with the other, is to be found not in the ill-humour of Theodorus Askidas, 
but in the state of things in Palestine." The energetic attack already made by 
Leontius on Theodore in the years 531 — 538 had prepared the way for a decree 
which enjoined that the Chalcedonian Creed must positively not be interpreted in 
the sense in which it was understood by Theodore; see Loofs, p. 307. The resolu- 
tion to add the writings of Ibas and Theodoret, seems only to have been come 
to at the last moment. 
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nents of the imperial decree that they had been too sharp- 
sighted in hunting for traces of Monophysite leaven, but as 
regards the main point they were entirely in the right. The 
condemnation of the three chapters, so far as its tendency was 
concerned, involved a revision of the Chalcedonian Creed. But 
the Emperor was in the right too ; for he corrected the conciliar- 
decree in accordance with the spirit of the Eastern Church, 
which had been repressed at Chalcedon itself. He destroyed 
the Western influence ; he carried the Chalcedonian Creed back 
to Cyril; he restored the dogmatic thought of the two Councils 
of EphesuSy without meddling with the Creed of Chalcedon. 
All four patriarchs of the East took offence at the condemna- 
tion of the Three Chapters and all four signed it after a brief 
hesitation. Thus powerfully did the Emperor make his rule 
felt in the Church; there had been no such monarch since 
Constantius and Theodosius I. The patriarchs worked their 
bishops and they too all submitted, although they felt it difficult 
to consent to the condemnation of a bishop who a hundred 
years before this had died at peace with the Church. What, 
however, they did not feel, was the desolation created by this 
imperial measure. Origen was already condemned ; the condemna- 
tion of the Antiochene theology now followed on his. It was 
now that the Church first fully provided itself with a falsified 
tradition, by shutting out its true Fathers as heretics under the 
patronage of Justinian. It is pretended that its theology had 
always been the same, and any one who at an earlier period 
had taught otherwise, was no Father and Shepherd, but an 
innovator, a robber and murderer. This Church tolerated no 
recollection of the fact that it had once allowed room within it 
for a greater variety of opinion. Justinian who closed the School 
of Athens, also closed the schools of Alexandria and Antioch! 
He is the Diocletian of theological science and the Constantine 
of scholasticism I In doing this he did not, however, impose 
anything on the Church ; on the contrary he ascertained what were 
the true feelings of the majority, probably realised them him- 
self, and by satisfying them made the Church obedient to the 
State; for the World-Church is to be feared only when provoked; 
when satisfied it will allow any kind of yoke to be imposed u^^\^. 
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The outbreak of the controversy of the Three Chapters which 
followed on this and its history, have an interest for the history 
of dogma merely owing to the fact that the North African 
bishops and, speaking generally, most of the Western bishops 
made such an energetic resistance to the condemnation of the 
Three Chapters. The conduct of the Africans and especially 
the work of Facundus **pro tribus capitulis'*, are honourable 
pages in the history of the Punic Churches. On the other hand 
in the conduct of the Roman Bishop we have a tragedy, the 
hero of which was no hero, but on the contrary a rogue. Vigi- 
lius, the creature of Theodora, the intellectual murderer of his 
predecessor, the man who was Monophysite or Chalcedonian 
in accordance with orders, constantly changed his opinion in 
the course of the controversy, according as he considered compli- 
ance with feeling in the West or compliance with the commands 
of the Emperor, the more necessary. Twice over he was forced 
by the Emperor to appear before the tribunal of the Church 
as a liar when Justinian produced secret explanations of his 
which contradicted his public utterances. His conduct both 
before the great Council and after it was equally lamentable. 
The poorest of all the Popes was confronted with the most 
powerful of the Byzantine Emperors. * 

Justinian considered a great Council to be necessary although 
he himself, about the year 551, issued a second edict dealing with 
the affair of the Three Chapters. This edict ' which was framed 
by the Emperor himself who was always theologically inclined, 
contains in the most verbose form the strictly Cyrillian inter- 
pretation of the Chalcedonian decree. The Cyrillian formula of 
the **one nature'* is approved of, attention being, however, 
directed to the fact that Cyril made no distinction between 
nature and hypostasis. Christ is one " composite hypostasis '* — 
vTG(JTX(ng (FvvisTog. The Antiochian theology is rejected in 
strong terms, the three chapters are condemned in this con- 
nection; but it is asserted that we must abide by the Chalce- 

* Duchesne, Vigile et Pelage, 1884. 

' Mansi IX., p. 537 sq. Loofs has briefly indicated the nature of the Emperor's 
theological writing (p. 310 f.) and has shewn how closely it is related to that of 
Leontius. 
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donian Creed. In order to sanction this edict, the Fifth Ecu- 
menical Council was opened at Constantinople in May 553, 
Vigilius protesting. The patriarch of the capital presided. The 
Acts have not come down to us in their original form; we 
have only part of them in a Latin translation. But we know 
from the proceedings of the Sixth Council that interpolations 
were put into the Acts in the 7th century (on the part of the 
Monothelites ?} and that these interpolations were traced at the 
time by means of palaeographic investigations, though the docu- 
ments which had been foisted in were in no sense forgeries. 
The proceedings of the Council which consisted of about 1 50 
members amongst whom there were very few Westerns, were 
unimportant; all it had to do was to throw the halo of the 
Church round the imperial edicts. It condemned Origen, as 
Justinian desired ; * it condemned the Three Chapters and con- 
sequently the Antiochian theology as Justinian desired; it 
sanctioned the theopaschitian formula as Justinian desired, and 
in its 14 long-winded anathemas it adopted the imperial edict 
of 551 as its own. But amongst those who thus said yes to 
everything, there were few who spoke contrary to their convic- 
tions. The Emperor was really the best dogmatist of his time 
and of his country — if it is the duty of the dogmatist to ascer- 
tain the opinions of the majority. While giving a position of 
exclusive authority to the interpretation of the Chalcedonian 
Creed on the lines of the theology of Cyril, he hit upon the 
sense in which it was understood by the Church of the East, 
Le.j by the majority in it. ' The importance of the dogmatic 

1 So with reason Noris, the Ballerini, Moller (R. Encykl. XL, p. 113) and 
Loofs (pp. 287, 291) as against Hefele and Viocenzi. 

> The anathemas so far as their positive form is concerned come very near 
Monophysitism without actually falling into it — the most distinct divergence is in 
No. 8. No. 7 goes furthest in the direction of meeting Monophysitism : fV ri% hv 
iCo ^69§9i Xiyttv, fAti «( hv Udrnrt xeu iv^prnirdrtirt r^ 'ha K^ptov tifUlv *lti9oCv 
Xpivrh yvipfJ^Mvteu ipioA^il, Vva Ztk roCrov vtifidvi^ riiv iix^pky rih ^Cvittv^ f{ 
&v avifyx^TUQ 4 H^pao-TOi ^mo-iq yiyevtv, oVri roC ^oyov §U rtji^ riji vapn^ fAira- 
xoni6ivTOQ ^9tv, oVn rtiQ vapxoQ vpb^ roC ?^yov ^^vn fUTax''P*t^^*t^ — fA^tt ykp 
ixdrtpov Ihrgp ia-Tt t$ ^C^tf-f /, xm ytvopuviiQ t?c imvtm^ Ka$* {/wdvrctaiv — , iAA* iirl heup' 
ivtt T$ tfvik iiipoi Ttiv roia^rnv ^atfi^dvit ^«yifv #Ti roC Kctrk Xptvrdv fivvriiplev, 
if Tov ipt$fA^ r6)f q^vimv dpio^oyGv hri roC alroC ivd^ xvpiov iifiSy ^UvoG roC 
%toG XAyov 9»pKM&irroi, fifj t$ 6iMpia f4,6vp rifv ita^pkv roCrm A«(4^div€i^ \\ 4m 
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finding of 553 ought not to be underrated. In a certain sense 
the blow which the West gave to the East at the Fourth Coun- 
cil was parried by the Fifth Council — in the fashion in which 
this is done in general in matters of dogma. Rome had given 
the formula of the two natures to the East, but a hundred 
years later the East dictated to the West how this formula was 
to be understood, an interpretation of it which in no way 
corresponded to the actual wording of the formula. At first 
undoubtedly the decree of the Fifth Council called forth serious 
opposition in the West. * But first Vigilius submitted, ' then 
five years later the African Church followed his example. * 
Still the position of the successor of Vigilius, Pelagius I., was 
very seriously endangered in the West. The Churches of 
Upper Italy under the guidance of Milan and Aquileia renounc- 
ed their allegiance to Rome. Never in antiquity was the 
apostolic chair in such a critical condition as at that time. Its 
occupant appeared to many in the West in the light of a State 
bishop at the beck of Constantinople and deprived of ecclesi- 
astical freedom. The Lombard conquests set him free and res* 
cued him from his position of dependence on Byzantium. Gre- 
gory I. having once more regained strength politically and his 
help being regarded as indispensable by those in Upper Italy 
who were threatened by the Arians and the pagans, again gained 
over the larger part of Upper Italy together with the Arch- 
bishop of Milan, though indeed it was at the price of a tem- 
porary disavowal of the Fifth Council. * Another part stood 

rtpat — iAA' tTt rovrta xixptfrati r& apt^fu^^^ i^q xtx^pt^H'tvaQ k»i litouxorrArovQ 
'iXft T^c ^vo-itQ' 6 TotoOroQ civ^QtfAa ^Sa-ru. Observe how the conception of number 
too gets a new meaning in Dogmatics and how in the dogmatic sense the con- 
ception of number is to be taken in one way in connection with the dogma of 
the Trinity and again in a different way in connection with the Christological 
dogma. There we have already the whole of scholasticism ! In the same way 
"fl««p/a" is now a conception which has first to get a new form for Dogmatics. 
All throughout in these conceptions things which are irreconcileable must be shewn 
to be reconciled. 

> The opposition in the East was wholly unimportant; see Hefcle, p. 903 f. 

2 Two statements of Dec. 553 and Feb. 554. Hefele, 905 ff. 

' Hefele, p. 913 f. 

* Gregor I,, epp, 1. IV., 2 — 4, 38, 39. Gregory had to make his orthodoxy 
certain by acknowledging the four Councils. He was silent about the Fifth. 
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iloof from Rome for a whole century. But in the West too 
it the same period there was a decay of all independent interest 
n theological questions ; when it once more revived, the Church 
lad the Fifth Council and the Cyrillian Dogmatics. The East 
lad revenged itself. 

And yet one may doubt if Justinian's policy was the right 
)ne which in dogmaticis aimed at a mean between the Western 
md the Egypto-Syrian dogmatic. It stopped half-way. For 
he sake of the West and of the basis supplied by the Council 
>f 451, the Emperor had adhered to the Chalcedonian Creed; 
or the sake of the Monophysites and of his own inclinations 
le decreed the Theopaschitian formula and the rejection of 
the Three Chapters. But in doing this he roused the West 
against the spirit of Constantinople and against the Byzantine 
State, at the very moment when he was making friendly over- 
tures to it, and yet he did not gain over the Monophysites. * 
He could not find the right dogmatic formula for the World- 
Empire which he created; what he did settle was the specific 
formula for the patriarchate of Constantinople and its immediate 
belongings. He, however, saw that himself; he wished to 
sanction Aphthartodoketism (564)' which was in harmony with 
his own dogmatic views and which might perhaps win over 
the Monophysites. His policy was a logical one, and the 
Emperor set about carrying it out with his wonted energy, 
beginning as usual by deposing the patriarch of the capital. 
We cannot now say what would have happened; the opposi- 
tion of the Bishops, led this time by the Patriarch of Antioch, 
Anastasius Sinaita, would perhaps have been overcome; 
but the Emperor died in November, 565, and his successor 
Justin II. did not continue this policy. Still, under Justin 11. 
the attempts to gain over the Monophysites, by dra|;onnades 
and by friendly methods, did not cease.* Even at that time 
the Imperial bishops were throughout kept from acceding to the 

» It was only temporally that the Melchite«, led by »ofne di>»tinguiHhe(l i>atri- 
archs, once more got the mastery in Egypt; «ee Gelier, I^ootiofi von NeapolU, 
Lehen des h. Johannes des Barmherzigen, Erihi*chof» v. Alexandrien 1893. 

2 Euagr. H. E. IV. 39, 40. 

» A sort of henoticon of Justin's in Ktiagr, V. 4; cf. the Church Ifi»tory of 
John of Ephesus. 
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extreme demands of the Monophysites by their desire to preserve 
communion with the West. The vacillation in the imperial 
policy, its partial success and partial failure, and the divisions 
among the Monophysites themselves, etc., belong to Church- 
History. The way was being prepared for renouncing entirely 
the authority of Byzantium — and here the political-national 
movement everywhere preceded the other, — and for the organis- 
ation in each case of a separate ecclesiastical constitution. 
These aims were not definitely accomplished till the seventh 
century, under entirely altered political conditions. * 

4. The Monergist and Monothelite Controversies. The 
Sixth Council and Johannes Damascenus. ' 

Paul of Samosata equally ' with the old Antiochians ^ had 
affirmed the doctrine of the one will (fiix SiXfio'tg) in reference 
to Jesus Christ. The statement of the former, "the different 
natures and the different persons have one single mode of 
union, — agreement in will, from which it plainly appears that 
there is a unity as to energy in the things thus joined together," 
(xi ^ix^opot ^uo'eig kx) tx itx^opx Tpoo'UTrx evx kx) fiovov evuvsn; 
SX0V71 rpoTTOu riju kxtx dsXvi^iv frvfifix^iv^ i^ Jjg 1} kxtx ivipyetxv 
stt) toov ovTxg (TV(JL(ii(ix7ihTiov xhXvihoig xvx^xlvsTXi fiovxg), lies at the 
basis of the Antiochene Dogmatic even after it had taken definite 
shape as a doctrine of two natures. They were thus Monothe- 
lites. On the other hand, Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril, and the 
Areopagite had taught the doctrine of one energy in Christ, 

> On the Syro-Jacobiie-Monophysite, the Coptic-Monophysite, the Abyssinian 
Church, as well as oq the Armenian Church which continued to be Cyrillian, not 
Monophysite in the strict sense of word — see the article in Herzog*s R. Encykl^ 
and better in the Diet, of Christ. Biog. and in Kattenbusch, op. cit. I., p. 205 if.; 
cf. also SibernagI op. cit. 

3 See the material in Mansi X., XL; in addition the works of Maximus Con- 
fessor, of Anastasius Biblioth., of Anastasius Abbas, and the Chronographs; see also 
the Lib. pontif. and the works of Joh. Damascenus. Accounts by Combefis (1648), 
Tamagnini (1678), Assemani (1764), Gibbon, Walch (Vol. 9), Schrockh, Hefele, 
Baur, and Domer. Further, Moller in Herzog's R. Encykl. (Art. " Monothel. '*), 
Wagenmann, there also, Art. "Maximus Confessor". 

3 See Vol. IIL, p. 41. 

^ Iq the "Ekthesis" it is expressly admitted that Nestorius did not teach the 
doctrine of two wills. 
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the latter with the definite addition '* Sex'AptKii *\ * The Antio- 
chians and those last mentioned meant, however^ something 
different by their respective statements. The view of the Antio- 
chians was that the human nature by placing itself at the service 
of the divine was wholly filled with the divine will — their (zlx 
iiXif^tg was not the product of a physico-psychological, but of 
an ethical, mode of regarding Christ. The Alexandrians regarded 
the God-Logos as the subject of the God-Man who had made 
the human nature His own and used it as his organ; they 
thus thought of a unity of energy having its roots in the unity 
of the mysterious constitution of the God-Man. In Leo*s doc- 
trinal letter there was what was for the East a new conception 
of it — **Agit utraque forma quod proprium est'*, **each nature 
does what is peculiar to it**, though undoubtedly **cum alterius 
communione *' — *' in union with the other **. This way of con- 
ceiving of it was indirectly sanctioned by the Chalcedonian decree. 
In the century following it gave great offence ; it besides render- 
ed it necessary to consider the nature of the energy, the willing 
and the acting of Christ, and as a matter of fact it was the 
most serious stumbling-block for the Severians whose thesis 
** one composite nature " (filx Cpvo't^ ^tivSsrog) naturally demanded 
the **one energy" (filx hkpysix). But still owing to the Chalce- 
donian Creed a theory gradually got a footing in the Church 
according to which each nature was considered by itself while 
the unity was consequently conceived of as a product, and the 
doctrine of the Agnoets (see p. 239) which made its appearance 
amongst the Severians proves that even this party could not 
avoid what was a sort of splitting up of the one Christ. The 
neo-orthodox theology of a Leontius and Justinian spite of its 
Cyrillian character required that Christ should be conceived of 
as having two energies, although it is going too far to maintain 

* Dionys. Areop. (Opp. cd. Corderius, edit. Vcneta 1755, T* ^-^ P* 593)) ^» 4> 
(ad Caium): iifiu^ ii rov *liia'oC¥ oIk &vipmxtn£i^ &^opil^o(i§r ohii ykp Mpmxo^ 
iiovov {ohZi ifXtpo^o'to^ ^ '»¥^pmxoQ fi6¥ov) iAA* '(ky^pttfro^ iXni^Qi^ i Zt»^ip6rr»Q ^<Aiy- 
^trtroQ uxip av9pAirovQ »m xatrk iiv6pknrovQ ix riiQ rSv Jn^puTttv oif^/aQ i vxtpoCvio^ 
ou^twfAtvoQ . . . xat ykp *lv» ^wt^vrtQ ^/irenfAtv ouii 'Mpmxo^ ^y, ohx <0$ MV MpMiro^, 
iAA* t^Q i% iv^puyrtn, MpuTuv iiFifctiva, xat vxip Mpttim iAii9S^ Mpttxo^ ytyovuf. 
Kai rd Xotirhv ou xark Stbv rx Wiet ip^a-ai, ou rk Mpifxnei x»rk Hv^pmxoy^ i^K* 
otvipttUyrot; SeoC xtuv^v rtva rify Stay^ptxiiv hyipytteiy tifuy irtiroAiTtVfiiyoi;. 
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that already in the time of Justinian the question had been 
decided * in accordance with the later orthodox view. ' 

One might try to explain the fact that the question was 
raised in the seventh century at all, from the "inner logic" 
of the matter; but the dogma in the form in which it was 
settled under Justinian, still left room for the raising of count- 
less other questions which were not less important. As a matter 
of fact it was a purely political consideration, the desire, namely, 
to win back the Monophysite provinces, which conjured up 
the controversy. The latter accordingly essentially belongs to 
political history and it will be sufficient here to fix the most 
important points, since the doctrine of one will equally with 
that of two wills would have been in harmony with the deci- 
sions of the Fourth and Fifth Councils. 

The patriarch of the capital, Sergius, advised his emperor, the 
powerful and victorious Heraclius, (6io — 641) to secure the con- 
quests he had once more made in the South and East by 
meeting the Monophysites half way with the formula that the 
God-Man consisting of two natures effected everything by means 
of one divine-human energy. In support of this doctrine Sergius 
collected together passages from the Fathers, large numbers of 
which belonging both to ancient and recent times, lay to hand, 
won over influential clergy in Armenia, Syria, and Egypt, and 
succeeded in conjunction with the Emperor in filling the eastern 
Patriarchates with men whose views were similar to his own 
and actually laid the foundation of a union with the Monophy- 
sites (633). But a Palestinian monk named Sophronius, who 
was afterwards bishop of Jerusalem, came to Egypt, declared 
the iiix hkpyeix to be " ApoUinarianism'*, seriously embarrassed 
the imperial Patriarch, Cyrus, in Alexandria, and impressed 
even Sergius to whom he had recourse. As on the one hand, how- 

1 Loofs, p. 316. 

' According to anathema No. 3 of the Fifth Council the active principle in the 
Redeemer is the undivided person who as such performs miracles and suffers. 
No. 8 is undoubtedly opposed to this: fitvovvtf^ ix»rip»i ^^a-ttt^y Ihrtp irriy^ 
itv&a^^ott a-apiii vooCfitv rov Xoyov. The dispute as to whether there was one will 
or two, dates at least as far back as the beginning of the 6th century; but the 
assertion of two wills is as a rule charged against the orthodox by their opponents 
as the logical result of their views. 
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<ever, there was a desire not to abandon again the position 
gained in reference to the Monophysites, and as on the other 
it was necessary to avoid the appearance of endangering ortho- 
doxy, Sergius now declared that all discussion of the question 
of energies was to cease, and signified his wish in this matter 
^o his colleagues in Alexandria and to the Emperor himself. 
He wrote at the same time to Bishop Honorius of Rome. * The 
latter at that time published the celebrated letter which played 
such an important part in 1870 and the treatment of which in 
the second edition of Hefele's History of the Councils has justly 
occasioned so much surprise. ^ Honorius in this letter describes 
Sophronius as a man who is stirring up new controversies, 
praises Sergius for his great prudence in discarding the new 
expression (fiix evipysix) which might be a stumbling-block to 
the simple, declares that Holy Scripture makes no mention 
either of one energy or of two energies, that the latter ex- 
pression is suggestive of Nestorianism and the former of Euty- 
chianism, and incidentally states as something self-evident that 
**we confess one will of the Lord Jesus Christ'* (?i/ deXvifjLX 
JfioXoyovfisv Tov Kvplov 'Ijfo-oD X/3/o-ToD), that is, the one will of the 
Godhead. This was not yet in any sense a controversial question ; 
but Sergius in his letter to Alexandria had regarded it as like- 
wise self-evident that in putting the question of the energies 
into the background he could not in any case agree to the 
-doctrine of two wills. ' Meanwhile Sophronius in his character 
as the new bishop of Jerusalem had issued a work definitely 
based on the Chalcedonian Creed as interpreted by Leo's 
•doctrinal letter. Two energies are to be recognised in the one 
Christ who is in both the same. One and the same Christ 
followed the energy both of his divine and also of his human 
nature. Still Sophronius does not say anything of two wills. 

1 Shortly before this the controversy between Rome and Byzantium regarding 
the title "Ecumenical Patriarch" had been going on; see GeUer in the Jahrbb. f. 
Protest. Theol. 1887, p. 549 fT, and Kattenbusch, op. cit. I., p. ill f. 

« Sec S. Theol. Lit. Ztg., 1878, No. XI. The letter is in Mansi, XL, p. 538 sq. 

• The heterodoxy of Honorius does not certainly amount to much, since he 
adheres to Leo's doctrinal letter and since nothing was yet decided regarding the 
•energies and the will. 
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He likewise had recourse to Rome, and Honorius, like Sergius, 
made an effort to bring about union between the contending 
parties in the Eastern Church by dissuading them from employ- 
ing the formulae. Heraclius gave his support to these efforts and 
published an edict drawn up by Sergius (638), the Ecthesis,. 
which forbade the use both of [jlix ivepysix and of " two ener- 
gies '* as equally dangerous expressions. The latter expression,, 
it was maintained, leads to the assumption of two conflicting 
wills in Christ, while Christ has only one will since the human 
nature acts only in accordance with the God-Logos who has 
assumed it. * The personality of the Redeemer thus appears, 
in strict accordance with the theology of Cyril, as built up on 
the basis of the God-Logos. 

But already Rome and the West once more bethought them- 
selves of their dogmatics. Every attempt to meet the views of 
the Monophysites always brought the Byzantine Emperor into 
conflict with Rome. Pope John IV. as early as the year 641 
condemned Monothelitism at a Roman Council. Immediately 
thereafter Heraclius died, putting the responsibility of the Ecthe- 
sis on to Sergius. The latter had died previously to this; 
Pyrrhus, who held similar views, took his place. After severe 
struggles in the palace, which Pyrrhus had to pay for by his 
deposition, Constans II., a grandson of Heraclius, became emperor. 
Those at the Court were resolved to maintain the Ecthesis and 
not to submit to the Roman bishop, Theodore. ' Meanwhile 
North Africa had become the second headquarters of the 
Dyothelites. The Byzantine governor there, Gregory, the patron 
of the monks, who was on bad terms with the Court, made 
use of the African dislike of Byzantium and its dogmatics in 
order, if possible, to detach the Province from Constantinople, 
and with him sided the most learned Chalcedonian of the East, 

* Mansi^ X., p. 931 sq. : "Wc must confess one will in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the true God, implying that at no time did his flesh animated by a reasonable 
soul accomplish what was natural for it to do, separately, and by its own impulse,, 
in opposition to the suggestion of the God-Logos who was hypostatically united 
with it, but that on the contrary it acted only when and how and in the way the 
Logos wished." 

2 John IV. had already, moreover, attempted to hush up the conduct of Honorius, 
to excuse it, that is. 
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Maximus (Confessor) and many other Easterns, monks especi- 
ally, who had fallen out with the Emperor. * Pyrrhus too took 
up his quarters in North Africa and was easily converted to 
dyotheletism. In Rome he completed his change of opinion 
and was recognised by Theodore as the legitimate bishop of 
Constantinople. The Emperor was flooded with addresses from 
North Africa the aim of which was to induce him to enter the 
lists on behalf of orthodoxy. But the defeat of Gregory by 
the Saracens weakened the courage and interfered with the 
plans of the Anti-Byzantine coalition. Pyrrhus with all possible 
speed once more made his peace with the Emperor and with 
the Imperial dogmatics; but the Roman bishop stood firm, con- 
demned Pyrrhus, and pronounced sentence of deposition on 
Paul who was at the time occupying the Byzantine chair. 
The Emperor, on the advice of Paul and in order to pacify 
the Empire, issued in the year 648 the Typus, which bears the 
same relation to the doctrine of the wills as the Ecthesis does to 
the doctrine of the energies. It simply prohibits under severe penal- 
ties all controversy regarding the question as to whether it is 
necessary to believe in one will and one energy or in two wills 
and two energies, and forbids the prosecution of any one because 
of his position on this question. For the sake of the Westerns the 
Ecthesis was removed from the principal church of the capital. ' 
But Rome was far from accepting this part-payment as a full 
discharge. It had wholly different plans. The situation seemed 
a favourable one for estranging from the Emperor the entire 
orthodoxy of the East and binding it to the successor of Peter, 

» Battifol, L'abbaye de Rossano, Paris, 1891, has given us infonnation of first- 
rate quality regarding the exodus of the Greek monks and priests to (North Africa) 
Sicily and Calabria. Lower Italy underwent at that time a new Helleoisation. 

s Mansi X., p. 1019 sq. The form of the Typus as distinguished from the 
Ecthesis is worthy of note. It no longer speaks the theological language which 
Justinian above all had naturalised. Constans in fact more and more gave evidence 
of possessing qualities which make him appear akin in spirit to the iconoclastic 
Emperors of a later time. Conversely, amongst the most outstanding monks and 
priests of the seventh century we already meet with that enmity to the State, in other 
words, that desire to see the Church independent of the State, which occasioned the 
frightful struggle in the eighth and ninth centuries. In this respect the position taken 
up by Maximus Confessor who contested the right of the Emperor to interfere 
in dogmatic questions and disputed his sacerdotal dignity, is specially cVv*x^cx«cv«»<v:.. 

\1 
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in order to shew the Byzantine ruler the power of the Apostolic 
chair. What Justinian had done to the latter was to be re- 
quited, although Constans was the Sovereign of Rome. The 
new Pope, Martin I., who, like many of his predecessors, had 
formerly been the Papal Apokrisiar in Constantinople, got 
together a large Council in the Lateran in October 649. Over 
a hundred Western bishops attended; they were surrounded 
by numerous Greek priests and monks who had fled from 
Constans, first to North Africa, and then after the catastrophe 
there, to Sicily, Calabria, and Rome. The Council was a con- 
spiracy against Constantinople, and he who was at the head 
of it was raised to the throne without the imperial sanction. 
We have here a continuation of the policy of Gregory I., but 
in a more energetic and menacing form. The dyothelite doc- 
trine after a discussion lasting over several sittings, was made 
a fixed dogma by the help of the huge patristic apparatus 
contributed by the Greeks, * and finally a symbol was adopted 
which added on to the Chalcedonian Creed the words, "two 
natural wills" (**duas naturales voluntates") **two natural opera- 
tions" (duas naturales operationes), without detriment to the 
unity of the person ("one and the same Jesus Christ our 
Lord and God as willing and effecting divinely and humanly 
our salvation" — "eundem atque unum dominum nostrum et 
deum I. Chr. utpote volentem et operantem divine et humane 
nostram salutem"), and allowing in fact the validity of the 
proposition when correctly understood ; " one incarnate nature of 
the divine Logos * ' — i^lx 0v(ng rov Ssov Xiyov ^s^xpTcafiivyi, The 
twenty canons attached to the Creed define the doctrine more 
precisely and cover the whole of Christology. In the eighteenth 
canon Origen and Didymus are reckoned amongst the other 
" nefandissimi haeretici". In addition, the fathers of Monothe- 
litism, of the Ecthesis and the Typus, Theodore of Pharan, 
Cyrus of Alexandria, and also the three Constantinopolitan 
patriarchs, Sergius, Pyrrhus, and Paul were condemned. Mono- 
thelitism was designated as Monophysitism, while the Typus 
again was described as the godless decree which robbed Jesus 

* ^'■We have a library, but no manuscripts," wrote the Pope in that same year 
to Bishop Amandus. 
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Christ of His will, His action, and consequently of His natures 
:generally. Maximus Confessor too stated this brilliant thought 
-with many variations. * When we read the resolutions of this 
Council the impression produced is that of a polemic encounter 
arranged with some secret end in view. 

Martin now made the most strenuous endeavours to get 
-authority over the Churches of the East by the help of the 
decision of the Council. Like a second Dioscurus he interfered 
'with Eastern affairs, made use of the desperate state of the 
Churches in the East which were in part in the possession of 
the Saracens and consequently were no longer in connection 
'with Constantinople, in order to play the roll of supreme bish- 
op, and accordingly worked in direct opposition to the im- 
perial interests and perhaps even conspired with the Saracens. 
The Emperor now proceeded to take energetic measures. The 
iirst attempt to seize the Pope miscarried, it is true, owing to 
the faithlessness of the Exarch who was sent to Italy. But the 
new Exarch succeeded in getting Martin into his power (653). 
As a traitor who had secretly made common cause with the 
Saracens and as a bishop who had been illegally appointed, 
he was brought to Constantinople. Dishonoured and disgraced 
he was then banished to the Chersonesus where he died in the 
year 655. At the same time proceedings were taken against 
the dogmatic theologian of Dyothelitism, the monk Maximus, 
the mystic and scholastic, who for the sake of scholasticism 
was unwilling to do without the complicated formulae of the two 
natures, two wills, two operations in the one person, and who 
had actually made a profound study of them. In Rome Euge- 
nius was now chosen as Pope and he was disposed to come 
to some arrangement. At the same time the most reasonable 
proposal was made which could possibly have been made in 
the circumstances : It was allowable to speak of two natural 
wills which, however, in accordance with the hypostatic union, 
become one hypostatic will. Maximus probably endeavoured 
to prevent the West from falling into this " heresy **, but the 
successor of Eugenius (+657) Vitalian, gave in without any 

> The Acts of the Council, which even yet enjoys a special authority in the 
Romish Church, are in Mansi XL, the Creed, p. 1150; see also Haha a^%w>. 
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explanations and once more restored the communion with 
Constantinople which had for so long been interrupted. Con- 
stans himself visited Rome in the year 663; the peace lasted 
till the violent death of the Emperor (668) when he was staying 
at Syracuse. Rome's lofty plans seemed to be destroyed. 

The revolution in policy which now followed in Constantinople 
is not perfectly comprehensible spite of the obvious explanation 
that the Monophysite provinces were lost and that consequently 
there was no longer any reason for shewing any enthusiasm 
on behalf of Monothelitism or for opposing the establishment 
of Dyothelitism. Then we may reflect further that, as a matter 
of fact, the Chalcedonian Creed the more it was regarded from 
the outside demanded the doctrine of two wills, and that this 
doctrine alone possessed in Maximus a theologian of weight. 
But these considerations do not entirely clear up the facts of 
the case. Constantine Pogonatus seems really to have held the 
memory of Pope Vitalian in honour because the latter had 
supported him in putting down the usurpers. For this very 
reason he hesitated to comply with the wish of the Eastera 
Patriarchs that Vitalian's name should be erased from the 
diptychs — the bishop of Constantinople could never desire to 
enter into alliance with Rome. ' It was perhaps a real love of 
peace or still more a perception of the fact that Italy must 
not be lost to the Empire, and that Italy, moreover, could be 
retained only by an alliance with the Roman see, which induced 
the Emperor to arrange a meeting and a conference of the 
opposing parties. In the year 678, taking up an entirely im- 
partial attitude, he requested the Roman bishop to send represent- 
atives to the capital to attend a gathering of this kind. Rome, 
/>., the new bishop Agatho, said nothing at first; why is not 
quite clear. At any rate he once more set afloat in the West 
certain declarations in favour of the doctrine of two wills. 
Meanwhile the Patriarch Theodore of Constantinople and Maca- 
rius of Antioch who, however, resided in the Capital, succeeded 
in getting the Emperor's sanction for erasing Vitalian*s name 
from the diptychs. Finally, Agatho sent the desired deputies, 

* There was once more friction between Rome and the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and this threatened to make the old controversy a pretext for quajrelling. 
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together with a very comprehensive letter which was modelled 
in imitation of Leo's doctrinal letter, and in which at the same 
time the infallibility of the Roman see in matters of faith was 
^expressed in a supremely self-conscious fashion. ' From this 
time onwards the Emperor was resolved to yield to the Pope 
in everything (why?). By means of an edict addressed to 
George, the new patriarch of the Capital, who had shewn himself 
pliable, he now summoned a Council to meet, which though it was 
not originally intended by the Emperor himself to be ecumenical, 
did nevertheless come to be this. It lasted from November 
680 to September 681, had 18 sittings and was attended by 
about 170 bishops. (The Byzantine East was already very 
seriously curtailed owing to the Mohammedan conquests.) It 
was presided over by the Emperor, or, what is the same things 
by the imperial representatives, while the Roman Legates voted 
first. It may be called the Council of antiquaries and palaeo- 
graphists ; for really dogmatic considerations were hardly adduc- 
ed. On the contrary, operations were conducted on both sides 
by the help of the voluminous collections of the Acts of earlier 
Councils and whole volumes of citations from the Fathers, 
which, however, — and this is in the highest degree character- 
istic — were after delivery sealed until the exact time when they 
were to be read out, so that they might not be secretly falsi- 
fied at the very last moment. Moreover, palaeographic inves- 
tigations were conducted which were not without result. " Mono- 
thelitism had not a few supporters; the most energetic of these 
was the Patriarch of Antioch, Macarius, who amongst other 
things appealed to Vigilius, but was forbidden to do so; the 
letters, it was alleged, were tampered with, which was not the 
case. Other fathers expressed a desire that it should not be 
permissible to go beyond the conclusions of the Five Councils 
in any direction. A proposal was also made at the sixteenth 
sitting to grant two wills for the period of Christ's earthly life, 
but to allow of only one after the Resurrection. ' But the new 
*** Manichean " and ** ApoUinarian " was promptly expelled from 

1 MaDsi XL, pp. 234 — 286. 

* The Acts of the Council in Mansi, XI. 

^ Mansi XI., p. 611 sq. 
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the place of meeting. The experiment made by another Mono- 
thelite and which he carried on for two hours, of laying his 
creed on the body of a dead person in order to restore him 
to life and thus to prove the truth of the doctrine of one will^ 
miscarried. * The Council knew what the will of the Emperor 
was, and following the lead of the Patriarch of the Capital,, 
placed itself at the disposal of "the new David" who "has 
thoroughly grasped the completeness of the two natures of 
Christ our God'M Vitalian's name was restored; in accordance 
with the wish of Agatho a long series of Constantinopolitan 
patriarchs from Sergius downward together with Macarius and 
other Monothelites were condemned, amongst whom Pope 
Honorius too was put. ' Finally a creed full of coarse flattery 
of the Emperor was adopted, ' and this completed the triumph 
of the Pope over Byzantium. Two natural tffAjfo-f/^ i} dsKvifAXTx 
were acknowledged and two natural energies existing indivisibly 
{xiixtpeTooq)y unchangeably (xTpiTTTuq), undividedly {xfAspiTrccg), un- 
confusedly (aavyx^'^^^) ^^ ^^ one Christ. They are not to be 
thought of as mutually opposed, on the contrary, the human 
will follows the divine and almighty will and far from resisting 
or opposing it, is in subjection to it. The human will is thus 
not done away with; but there is on the other hand a certain 
interchange; it is the will of the divine Logos, just as the 
human nature without being done away with has nevertheless 
become the nature of the divine Logos. The Conciliar epistle 
to Agatho extols the latter as an imitator of the prince of the 
Apostles and as the teacher of the mystery of theology. * The 
Monothelites who had been condemned by the Council were hand- 
ed over to him to be further dealt with — an unheard of act 
hitherto. IiT the West the decrees were universally accepted — in 
Spain too, where, soon after, the Augustinian interpretation of the 
Chalcedonian Creed was advanced yet a stage further (as we see 

* Fifteenth Session, Mansi XL, p. 602 sq. 

' For the mode in which this "problem" is treated by Roman theologianss see 
Hefele III., pp. 290 — 313. 

2 Mansi XL, p. 631 sq. 

* Mansi XI., p. 658 sq. 
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in Adoptianism). In the East again the adoption of Dyothelit- 
ism which, backed up by the authority of Rome had gained 
the victory, did not by any means proceed smoothly. Not only 
did a Monothelite reaction ensue, which was, however, definitely 
disposed of* in the year 713, but there was, above all, a reaction 
against the penetration of the Roman spirit into the East. 
This which began with the second TruUan Council in 692 was 
continued in the age of the iconoclastic Emperors and of Photius. 
Apart, however, from the controversy about the "filioque** 
which was dragged in and which has already been treated of 
above p. 1 26, it belongs entirely to political history, or to that 
of worship and discipline. 

It is incontrovertible that Rome at the Fourth and Sixth 
Councils permanently gave her formula to the East and that 
this formula admits of a Graeco-Cyrillian interpretation only by 
the use of theological artifice. But this interpretation had been 
given to it already at the Fifth Council and had an effect on 
Rome herself, who from this time onward had to tolerate also 
the [i^ix ^xjfTiq Totj Ssov >,6yov fT6fTxpxoofjt,avyi — the one incarnate 
nature of the divine Logos. ' This circumstance explains on 
the one hand the strange lack of vigour shewn by the Easterns 
in combating Dyothelitism, and on the other hand the para- 
doxical fact that the ablest of the Eastern theologians, even the 
Mystics, supported the doctrine of the two wills. But in order 
to explain the action of the Mystics it is necessary further to 
point to the fact that it was no longer possible to do without 
the scholastic theology of the neo-orthodox, Leontius and Justi- 
nian, which had the "duality" as its presupposition, and in 
conjunction with Mysticism presented a subject for endless 
speculations. To this was add^d the fact that the Eucharist 
and the whole system of worship, already satisfied in a much 
more certain and more living way than did the system of 
dogma which had become purely ''sacred antiquity", the feeling 
of the Church as to what was of direct concern and of supreme 

> On the Maronites, see Kessler id Hcrzog*s R.-Encykl. IX., p. 346 flf. 

' Why in accordance with this the use of the formula <y UXfifia UayiptK6v was 
not allowed together with the doctrine of the two wills, is a point that is not 
easily understood. It was owing to Romish obstinacy. 
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importance in the past — namely, the thought of deification. This 
is shewn by the nature of the discussions in the Sixth Council. 
The impression we get that at that time believing thought, in the 
sense of a direct and living interest in the spiritual and religious 
substance of the Faith, had been entirely blighted, very strongly 
induces us to look for the life of this Church in some other 
sphere. And if we ask where we are to look for it, the image- 
controversies on the one hand, and the scholastic investigations 
of Johannes Damascenus on the other, supply the answer. The 
dogma which had been already settled at the Fifth Council and 
which at the Sixth Council had been once more revived and — 
not without danger — meddled with, embodied itself in cultus 
and science. 

The Christological propositions which are worked out in the 
Dogmatics of Johannes Damascenus, especially in the third 
book, are — even according to Thomasius — stated in "what is 
pretty much a scholastic form ". It is the idea of distinction 
which dominates the method of treatment. Christ did not assume 
human nature in its generic form — for John as an Aristote- 
lian is aware that the genus embraces all individuals — but 
neither did he unite himself with a particular man ; on the con- 
trary he assumed the human nature in such a way that he 
individualised what he assumed and what is not a part but the 
whole. This is the kind of cross which had already been 
recognised by Leontius, which has no hypostasis of its own 
and yet is not without it, but which possessing its independent 
existence in the hypostasis of the Logos is enhypostatic. Thus 
Christ is the composite hypostasis. The ** centaur*' and "satyr" 
against which Apollinaris had warned the Churchy have thus 
not been avoided The hypostasis belongs to both natures and 
yet belongs wholly to each of them. But the divine nature 
preponderates very considerably (cf. the old deceptive analogy 
of the relation between soul and body in man, III., 7) and it 
has been correctly remarked that with Johannes Damascenus 
the Logos is at one time the hypostasis and then again 
the composite being of Christ as something between. In any 
case the humanity is in no way considered as formally entirely 
homogeneous with the divinity. This is shewn too in the 
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doctrine of the interchange (fAeTa^oiTi^), appropriation, exchange, 
{oiKsiutTigy ivTihG(Tiq) of the peculiarities of the two natures, 
which John conceives of as so complete that he speaks of a 
" coinherence or circumincession of the parts with one another** — 
^U «AA)^A« Tuv fiepav Trepixoap^^Ttq. The flesh has actually become 
God, and the divinity has become flesh and entered into a state 
of humiliation. This exchange is to be conceived of as implying 
that the flesh also is permitted to permeate the divinity, but 
this is allowed only to the flesh which has itself first been 
deifled; />., it is not the actual humanity which permeates the 
divinity ; hence the Logos too remains entirely untouched by the 
sufferings. Everything is accordingly in this way assigned to the 
t\vo wills and the two operations. The religious point of view 
of the whole system is that of Cyril, but this point of view 
cannot be perfectly realised by means of the " duality ** already 
laid down in the dogma. Just for this reason a certain amount 
of room is left for the human nature of Christ and for the 
work of the philosophers. That is why the Christology of Johannes 
Damascenus has become classical. ^ 

1 It is characteristic of the way ia which John works out the doctrine, that 
his arguments throughout are based on passages quoted verbally from the Fathers, 
though the names of the authors are frequently not given. A mosaic of citations 
lies at the basis of the scholastic distinctions ; Leontius is most frequently drawn 
upon, but he is never mentioned by name. John is also dependent to a very 
great extent on Maximus. How scholasticism has stifled theology is most strikingly 
shewn in proposition III. 3 (ed. Lequien 1 712, I., p. 207) : iAAi roCr6 ia-ri rd 
itotoCv ro7c alptrtnolii rifv TA^vifv, rd retvrd xiytiy rifv (^vvtv xai rijv vToa-raa-iv, 
I imagine that as late as the fifth century any theologian who would have drawn 
the inference of heresy in this fashion, would have made himself ridiculous. That 
was the achievement of the neo-orthodox, the Aristotelians from Leontius onwards. 
A detailed description of the Christology of the Damascene belongs to the history 
of theology. But it may not be without use to mention the topics which he dealt 
with here : III. 2 : How the Word was conceived and concerning his divine incarna- 
tion. 3 : Of the two natures in opposition to the Monophysites. 4 : On the nature 
and mode of the antidosis. 5 : On the number of the natures {6 ipi$fd.bi oh iixt' 
fiTtuQ eUrtOQ xi^vxtv^ p. 21 1). 6: That the whole divine nature in one of its 
hypostases united itself with the whole human nature and not a part with a part. 
7: On the one composite hypostasis of the divine Logos. 8: Against those who 
say that the natures of the Lord must be brought under the category either of 
continuous or discrete quantity. 9 : An answer to the question whether there is 
an enhypostatic nature (here, p. 218, the enhypostasis). 10: On the Trishag^ion. 
1 1 : TFtpi r^i f V fViSf i Kcu iv irSfiut Stupovftivtn ^vvitti; xai ita^pi^, ivma-imt; rt xai 
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9aptui9%t»^ Kxi tAc inxKiiixriovt rjfv ^/«v ^iviv roC BtoC >k6yov VM^mpnttfiivnt (one 
of the main chapters from the scholastic point of view). 12: On dterStco^ as against 
the Nestorians. 13: On the properties of the two natures. 14: On the wills and 
the oLhr§%oC9tct of Christ (the fullest chapter together with 15 : On the energies 
which are in Christ). 16: Against those who say: as man has two natures and 
two energies, so we must attribute to Christ three natures and the same number 
of energies— a very ticklish problem. 17: On the deification of the nature of the 
flesh of the Lord and of His will. (As is the case throughout the discussion here 
starts from the contradictio in adjecto and conceals it under distinctions: the flesh 
has become divine, but in the process has undergone neither a fAffrocfSoAif, nor 
rpoTfi nor ^AAo/ait/c nor ^i/yp^vT/c; it has been deified xxrk rifv tuiB* v^60^astit 
olKOvofitK¥i¥ livM9'iv Of xctrk Tifv fv ^AA^XotQ tSv ^i/Tffwv ^tfiix^pfi^'iv. The old 
image of the glowing iron). 18 : Once more regarding the wills, the auTtiovrigy 
the double-understandings the double-gnosis, the double-wisdom of Christ. 19: On 
the ivipyttx $t»v$pttcti, 20 : Of the natural and blameless feelings (Christ possessed 
them, but the number of them given is very limited). 21 : Of the ignorance and 
servitude of Christ (because of the hypostatic union neither ignorance nor servitude 
can be attributed to Christ relatively to God). 22 : On the ^rpoxonf in Christ (as 
a matter of fact the idea of xpoKOXfi is plainly rejected: the " increase in wisdom'* 
is explained : 3tk rij^ xv^tjo-tM^ t^q iiAixfx^ rtfv ivuxxpxova-xv mr& o-o^/xv f<c 
^xvipcao'tv UyMv, This is genuine docetic Monophysitism ; to this it is added that 
^' he makes man's advance in wisdom and grace his own advance.*' John is 
here in the most patent perplexity). 23: Of fear (the fear which Christ had and 
which he did not have. He had natural fear '^ voluntarily "). 24 : Of the Lord's 
praying (He prayed, not because there was any need for Him to do it, but because 
He occupied our place, represented what was ours in Himself, and was a pattern. 
Thus the prayer in Matt. XX VL 39 was meant merely to convey a lesson; Christ 
wished at the same time to shew by it that He had two natures and two natural 
but not mutually opposed wills — this is just the explanation formerly given by 
Clemens Alex, when he stated that Christ, whom he himself conceived of in a docetic 
fashion, voluntarily did what was human, in order to refute the Docetae. Christ 
spoke the words in Matt. XXVIL 46 purely as our representative). 25 : On the 
oiKttcao'tQ (this chapter too begins, like most of them, with the distinction, that there 
are two forms of assumption, the ^vo-ikij and xpovM'xiKVi or vx^riieii. Christ 
assumed our nature ^vvixO^^ but also T^ir/ieiSc, /.^., took our place by way of 
sympathy or compassion, took part in our forlorn condition and our curse and 
" in our place uttered words which do not suit His own case "). 26 : Of the suf- 
ferings of the body of the Lord and of the absence of feeling in His godhead. 
27 : That the divinity of the Word was not separated from the soul and the body 
even in death, and continued to be an hypostasis. 28: Of the corruption and decay 
(as against Julian and Gajan; but here again a distinction is drawn between two 
kinds of <p6op^), 29 : Of the descent into Hades. The contents even of the Foiuth 
Book are still Christological, but this may be due to an oversight. One may 
admire the energy and formal dexterity of Johannes, but still what we have is 
merely one and the same method of distinction, which, once discovered, can be 
easily and mechanically employed, as the application of a new chemical method 
to an indefinite number of substances. Even this brief synopsis will, however, have 
brought out one thing, if it was still necessary that this should be done — namely, 
that in Greek Dogmatics in their nitrous aspect Apoliinaris had triumphed. The 
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moderate docetism which the latter expressed in a plain, bold and frank way forms the 
basis of the orthodox idea of Christ, though it is indeed concealed under all sorts 
of formuUe. As regards these, orthodoxy approaches much nearer to the Antiochians 
than to Apollinaris ; but as regards the matter of the doctrine, all that was preserved 
of the Antiochian doctrine was the statement that Christ had a real and perfect 
human nature. This statement came to have a great importance for the future, 
not of the East, but of the West; but, if I am not mist^en, it helped to preserve 
the Byzantine Church too from getting into that condition of desolation into which 
the Monophysite Churches got, though it is true that in the case of the latter other 
causes were at work. 



C. THE ENJOYMENT OF REDEMPTION IN 

THE PRESENT. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE MYSTERIES AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 

There is an old story of a man who was in a condition of 
ignorance, dirt, and wretchedness and who was one day told 
by God that he might wish for anything he liked and that his 
wish would be granted. And he began to wish for more and 
more and to get higher and higher, and he got all he wanted. 
At last he got presumptuous and wished he might become like 
God Himself, when at once he was back again in his dirt and 
wretchedness. The history of religion is such a story; but it 
is in the history of the religion of the Greeks and the Easterns 
that it came true in the strictest sense. They first wished to 
have material goods by means of religion, then political, aesthetic, 
moral, and intellectual goods, and they got everything. They 
became Christians and desired perfect knowledge and a supra- 
moral life. Finally they wished even in this world to be as 
God in knowledge, bliss, and life, and then they fell down, not 
all at once, but with a fall that could not be stopped, to the 
lowest stage in ignorance, dirt, and barbarity. Any one who 
at the present day studies the condition of Greek religion 
amongst the orthodox and the Monophysites, and not merely 
the religion of the untrained masses, but also the ritual of wor- 
ship and the magical ceremonies practised by the ordinary priests 
and monks and their ideas of things, will with regard to many 
points get the impression that religion could hardly fall lower. ' 

1 That an honest and genuine faith can live and does live within these husks 
is not to be denied. 
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It has really become "superstitio", a chaos of mixed and entirely 
diverse but at the same time rigidly fixed maxims and formulas^ 
an unintelligible and long-winded ritual of a patchwork kind, 
which is held in high esteem, because it binds the nation or 
the tribe together or unites it to the past, but which is still a 
really living ritual only in its most inferior parts. * If we were 
to imagine that we knew nothing, absolutely nothing, of Christi- 
anity in its original form and of its history in the first six 
centuries, and had to determine the genesis, the earlier stages, 
and the value of the original religion from a consideration of 
the present condition, say, of the Jacobite or of the Ethiopian 
Church, how utterly impossible this would be.' What we have 
here is a forbidding and well-nigh dead figure of which only 
some members and these not the principal members are still 
living, whose nobler parts are so crusted over that so far as 
their essence is concerned they defy any historical explanation. * 
Islam which swept violently over Christianity in this form was 
a real deliverer; for spite of its defects and barrenness it was 
a more spiritual power than the Christian religion which in the 
East had well-nigh become a religion of the amulet, the fetish, 
and conjurers, above which floats the dogmatic spectre, Jesus 
Christ.* 

1 Evea in these, as experience teaches us, religion may still continue to live 
for some. Thus the symbol and cult of the Cross in the Greek Church keeps 
alive a feeling of the holiness of the suffering of the righteous one and a reverence 
for greatness in humility. 

3 This impossibility may serve as a warning to us in regard to the interpreta- 
tion of other religions, of their mythologies and ritual formularies. We know 
most religions only in the form of " superstitio ", /.^., in the form in which they 
have come down to us they are for the most part already in an entirely degeoerate 
state, or have become petrified. Who therefore would make bold to set about 
explaining these forms in the absence of all knowledge of the previous stages ? It 
is an audacious undertaking. 

' This judgment must stand although much that is ancient, genuine, and 
edifying is contained in the prayers and hymns of the liturgies of all the peoples 
belonging to the Greek Church. But it has become a formula and as a rule is 
not understood by the people. In this respect the oilhodox churches are in a more 
favourable position, and much is now being done in order to make the liturgy 
more intelligible. 

* See Fallmerayer, Fragmente aus dem Orient, 1877, further the descriptions of 
the Easter festivals kept by the different ecclesiastical parties in Jerussdem and 
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Many factors contributed to this final result, and above all» 
the stern march of political history and the economic distress. 
Closely connected with this was the abolition of the old distinc- 
tions between aristocrats, freemen, and slaves, and following upon 
this the penetration into the higher ranks of the religious and 
intellectual barbarism which had never been overcome in the 
lower ranks. Christianity itself contributed in the most effective 
fashion towards the decomposition of society ; but having done 
this, it was not able to elevate the masses and to build up a 
Christian Society in the most moderate sense of the word, on 
the contrary it made one concession after another to the require- 
ments and wishes of the masses. The fact, however, that it 
thus soon became weak and allowed the "Christian religion of 
the second order" which originally had been merely tolerated, 
to exercise an ever increasing influence on the official religrion, 
is to be explained from the attitude which the latter itself had 
more and more come to take up. 

The general idea of redemption which prevailed in the Greek 
Church had an eschatological character; redemption is deliver- 
ance from perishableness and death. But in Vol. III., pp. 163 — 190, 
attention was drawn to the fact that at all periods of its history 
the Greek Church was aware of possessing a means of salvation 
which already exists in the present and had its origin in the 
same source from which future redemption flows — namely, the 
incarnate person of Jesus Christ. The conception of this present 
means of salvation was originally of a spiritual kind ; the know- 
ledge of God and of the world, the perfect knowledge of the 
conditions attached to the future enjoyment of salvation, and 
the power of doing good works, in short ** teaching of dogmas 
and good works" ((AxdvifAX tuv ioyfAiToov xx) Trpx^etg dyxixi) 
{Cyril of Jerus.), and in addition power over the demons (Atha- 
nasius). True, however, to the general mode of conceiving 
things and also to the heathen philosophies of religion of that 
period, this knowledge in reference to divine things soon came 

their image worship. By the Mohammedans too the Christian priest is frequently 
regarded as a conjurer and when they happen to be living in the same place with 
Christians, and are in dire distress, they visit the holy places and have recourse 
to the miracle-working reliques and images. 
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to be regarded not as in its nature a clear knowledge, or as 
having an historical origin, or as in its working something to 
be spiritually apprehended, but on the contrary as a sophia or 
ivisdom, which being only half comprehensible and mysterious, 
originates directly with God and is communicated by sacred 
initiation. ^ The uncertainty which in consequence seemed to 
attach to the content of this knowledge was more than counter- 
balanced by the consciousness that the knowledge so acquired 
and communicated, establishes a fellowship amOngst those 
possessed of it and leads to real union with God and is thus 
not merely individual reflection. 

This magical-mystical element which attaches to knowledge 
as the present possession of salvation, is certainly also to be 
considered as a clumsy expression of the view that the sum- 
mum bonum is higher than all reason. ' But the truth which 
the Eastern Christians wished to grasp and to retain, was not 
securely established by mystical rationalism. The combination, 
however, of the natural theology which had never been given 
\ip with mysticism, ' with the magical and sacramental, entailed 
above all this serious loss that less and less attention was 
given to the positive moral element, while the downfall of pure 
science made it possible for the theologians to take up with all 
sorts of superstition. It was not that the superstitio of the 
masses was simply forced upon them; in their own theology 
they endeavoured in ever increasing measure to reach a trans- 
•cendental knowledge which could be enjoyed, as it were, in a 
sensuous way. Like their blood-relations the Neo-Platonists, they 
were originally over-excited, and their minds became dulled, 
and thus they required a stron|{er and stronger stimulant. The 
most refined longing for the enjoyment of faith and knowledge 
-was finally changed into barbarity. They wished to fill them- 
selves with the holy and the divine as one fills oneself with 

1 The beginniogs of this transformation are, it is true, to be found far back 
in the past. We can already trace them in Justin, and perhaps in fact even in 
the Apostolic Age missionaries like Apollos regarded religion in this way. 

2 See Vol. I., p. Ill, Vol. II., p. 349, n. 2. 

• See Vol. III., p. 253, and p. 272 f. Mysticism as a rule is rationalism worked 
out in a fantastic way, and rationalism is a faded mysticism. 
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some particular kind of food. In accordance with this the 
dogma, the fixiiifn^, was embodied in material forms and 
changed into a means of enjoyment — the end of this was the 
magic of mysteries, which swallows up everything, the sacred 
images, the sacred ritual. Christianity is no longer fjLxdyjvtg and 
Trpx^stg iyxdxif it is [JLx6v\7it; and (JLvvrxyscyix, or rather for the 
great majority it was to be only (jf^vfrrxywyix. The image-con- 
troversy shews us where the supreme interests of the Church 
are to be looked for. 

The development of what belongs to the sphere of mysteries 
and of cultus from the time of Origen to the ninth century, 
does not form part of the History of Dogma. Together with 
the conceptions of baptism, the Lord's Supper, sacraments, and 
images it constitutes a history by itself, a history which has 
never yet been written, * and which runs parallel with the 
History of Dogma. In the Greek Church there was no •* dogma" 
of the Lord's Supper any more than there was a " dogma " of 
grace. And quite as little was there up to the time of the 
image-controversy a ** dogma*' of the saints, angels, and im- 
ages ; it was the ieorcicog only that was found in the Catechism* 
But ritual was practised here with all the more certainty. There 
was a holy ritual ; it was already firmly established in the days 
of Athanasius when the State united with the Church, and it 
was closely followed by a mystagogic theology. This mysta- 
gogic theology starting from a fixed point moved with the 
greatest freedom in the direction of a definitely recognised goal. 

The fixed starting-point it had in common with dogma. It 
was the idea that Christianity is the religion which has made 
the Divine comprehensible and offers it to us to be possessed 
and enjoyed. The definitely recognised goal was the establish- 
ment of a system of divine economy of a strictly complete kind 
as regards time and place, the factors of which it was com- 
posed and the means it employed, and which, while existing in 
the midst of what is earthly, allows the initiated by the help 

* The best treatment of the subject is in von Zezschwitz, System der Kirchl. 
Kalecheiik, Vol. I.; see also his article "Liturgie" in Herzog's R.-Encyckl., and 
ed., and cf. the investigations of the discipUna arcana by Rothe, Th. Ham«ck 
and Bonwetsch. 
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of sensuous media to enjoy the divine life. Those who above 
all developed this system did so with a certain reservation — it 
was not absolutely necessary. He who has speculation and 
ascetic discipline has in these as a personal possession, means 
which render it unnecessary for him to go in quest of sensuous 
signs and initiation in common. This was the view of Clemens 
and Origen, and after them the same opinion was expressed by 
the most important mystagogues of the earlier period, that is, 
by all those who created mystagogy ; for no one creates anything 
without having the consciousness of being above his creation. 
But the Epigoni receive everything which has come to be what 
it is under the form of authority, and accordingly it becomes 
more and more impossible for them to distinguish between end 
and means, actual things and their substitutes, between what 
occupies a ruling place and what is subordinate. The spiritu- 
alism which, partly in self-protection and partly following its 
craving for fantastic creations and sensuous pictures, creates 
for itself in the earthly sphere a new world which it fills 
with its own ideas, is at the last menaced and crushed 
by its own creations. But then the spirit which has been 
artificially enclosed in it vanishes too, and there is nothing 
but a dead, inert remainder. On it accordingly that veneration 
is ever more and more bestowed which formerly was supposed 
to belong to the spirit which had been confined within the 
matter. Herewith polytheism in the full sense of the word is 
once more established, it matters not what form dogmatics may 
take. Religion has lost touch with spiritual truth. When for it 
a definite space is sacred — in the strictest sense of the word, — 
and in the same way a definite place, definite vehicles, bread, 
wine, images, crosses, amulets, clothes, when it connects the 
presence of the Holy with definite persons, vessels, ceremonies, 
in short with the exact carrying out of a carefully prescribed 
ritual, then though this ritual may have the form it always had 
and may even include in it the most sublime and exalted 
thoughts, it is played out as spiritual religion and has fallen 
back to a low level. But this was the final fate of the religion 
of the Greeks, which adorns itself with the name •'Christian*'. 
The private religion of thousands of its adherents, measured h^^ 
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the Gospel or the Christianity of Justin may be genuinely 
Christian, — the religio publica has only the incontestable right to 
the Christian name, — and in possessing the Holy Scriptures it 
has what cannot be lost, the capability of reforming itself. Its 
fundamental dogma, which in the end determined its entire 
practice, namely, that the God-man Jesus Christ deified the 
human substance and in accordance with this attached a system 
of divine forces to earthly media, did not enable it to over- 
come the old polytheism of the Greeks and barbarians, but on 
the contrary rendered it incapable of resisting this. 

This is not the place to discuss the question as to the ex- 
tent to which religion succumbed to it and the consequences 
of this, nor as to the influence exercised by the Neo-Platonic 
ecclesiastical science and by the ancient religions and mysteries 
respectively. All we can aim at doing is to establish the fact 
that the fj(,v(TTxyccytx which the fJt,x6^fFtq had in view, gradually 
brought about the decay of the latter. It is only now that we 
are able perfectly to understand why such a determined resist- 
ance was made in the Greek Church to all fresh attempts to 
give dogma a fixed form, a resistance which could be overcome 
only by the most strenuous efforts. It was not only the tradi- 
tionalism native to all religions which thus offered resistance, but 
the interests bound up with the ritualistic treatment of dogma 
and to which serious injury was done by the construction of 
new formulae. If the practical significance of dogma lay not 
only in the fact that salvation was attained hereafter on the 
basis of this Faith, but also in the fact that on the basis of 
this Faith Christians were already initiated in this worid, — in 
worship, — into fellowship with the Godhead and were able to 
enjoy the divine, it was necessary that the expression of this 
truth should be raised above all possibility of change. The 
liturgical formula which is constantly repeated, is what can least 
of all stand being altered. Accordingly it is only when we 
consider how dogmatic controversies have necessarily always 
been controversies about words which demanded admission 
into the liturgy, as was the case with the foreign Nicene catch- 
words, the desroKcc, the theopasch it i an formula etc., and finally the 
"filioque**, that we can understand the suspicion which they 
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necessarily roused. We can still see in fact from the state of 
things in our own churches at the present time how such a 
liturgy or such a book of praise which in no way corresponds 
to the creed, causes no difficulty, while even the best inno- 
vation has a most disturbing effect. The value of the ritual of 
worship lies always in its antiquity, not in its dogmatic correct- 
ness. Thus the fj^vtrrxyoayix which rested on the fundamental 
thoughts of the ,ux6yifTig, and which in fact issued from it, was 
the stoutest opponent of a doctrina publica which was advanc- 
ing to greater precision of statement. In the end it actually 
reduced it to silence. In the controversy of Photius with Rome 
in reference to the Holy Spirit the charge brought against the 
West of having altered the wording of the Creed was urged 
<juite as strongly as the charge of having tampered with the 
doctrine. One may in fact say that the Greeks regarded the 
former as worse than the latter. This is the most telling proof 
of the fact that the daughter became more powerful than the 
mother, that the [ixtTTxyoiyix had come to occupy a place of 
central importance. This, however, took place long before the days 
of Photius. The dogmatic controversies of the seventh century 
are in truth only a kind of echo of no importance, which merely 
gave dogma the illusory appearance of an independent life. 
The nature of the controversy makes it evident to any one 
who looks at the matter more closely, that the dogma had 
already become a petrifaction and that the kindred ideas of 
antiquity and of the stability of worship already dominated 
everything. It is the age of Justinian which brings the independ- 
ent dogmatic development to an end. At that time the liturgy 
too received what was practically its final revision. The final 
completion of dogma ensued under the guidance of scholasti- 
cism which now established itself in the Church. Mystagogic 
theology, which now first began to spread widely, followed the 
completed liturgy. In this connection we may mention Leontius 
on the one side and Maximus Confessor who belonged to the 
seventh century on the other. Dogma as treated in the scholas- 
tic and ritualistic fashion is no longer fixiyj^ig at all, in the 
strict sense of the word. It is, like the Eucharist or the 
•** authentic*' image, a divine marvel, a paradoxical, sacred 
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datum, ^ which scholasticism labours to elevate to being fixiyjjt^, 
and which mysteriosophy exhibits in worship as something to 
be enjoyed. 

We might content ourselves with these hints regarding the 
fate of dogma. It will, however, be proper to select two sub- 
jects from the rich and complicated material of the history of 
worship and the mysteries and by means of them to give a 
somewhat more precise outline of the course of development. 
These are the ideas of the Lord's Supper in connection with 
which we have to pay attention to the mysteries in general, 
and the worship of angels, saints, the Virgin Mary, martyrs^ 
relics, and images. As regards the latter, fAe action ensued 
in the eighth and ninth centuries which brings to an end the 
history of dogma or the history of religion in the Eastern 
Church generally. From this date onwards it has had merely 
an outward history, a history of theology, of mysticism, and 
ritualism. 

§1- 

At the beginning of the Fourth Century the Church already 
possessed a large series of "mysteries" whose number and 
limits were, however, not in any way certainly defined. ' They 
are rsKsTxly mystic rites, which are based on Xoyix roD 0«D, 
words of God; amongst these Baptism, together with the prac- 
tice of anointing which was closely connected with it, and 

the Lord*s Supper, ' were the most highly esteemed ; while 

« 

1 The description of the doctrine, />., the fides gwe creditur^ as fivo-rtiptov 
(sacrament), dated back to ancient times, hence too the practice of keeping the 
Creed secret. 

3 See Kattenbusch, op. cit. I., p. 393 ft. "The mysteries represent by their 
form the dogma''... ''It is in this connection too that the comparison of the 
details in the Liturgy with the life of Jesus as known to us from the Gospel and 
for which Sophronius of Jerusalem had already prepared the way, first appears in 
the true light. The arrangement of the Liturgy represents the history of the 
Incarnation. In this way the whole form of the Liturgy came to share in the 
value attached to the dogma. Only he who acknowledges the orthodox Liturgy is 
a Chalcedonian." 

' There are many passages which prove how closely Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper were linked together, and regarded as the chief mysteries. "What Augustine 
de pccc. mer. et remiss, remarks (24, 34) can hardly be held to apply only to the 
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from them a part of the other mysteries had also been 
developed. Symbolic acts, originally intended to accompany 
these mysteries, got detached and became independent. It 
was in this way that Confirmation originated^ which is already 
reckoned by Cyprian as a special **Sacramentum", which 
Augustine designates* a ** Sacramentum Chrismatis*', and 
which is called by the Areopagite a "mystery of the mys- 
tic oil" (fiurrTjptov TfAfxi}^ fiupov), Augustine too knows of a 
** Sacramentum Salis " as well as many others, * and the Areo- 
pagite makes special mention of six mysteries : of enlightenment 
{^:cri7fiXTog)j of coming together or communion {7vvx^£:>:g £/t' 
c-jv xsivccvixg), of the mystic oil (xf Afxi}^ fivpov), of priestly conse- 
crations (UpxTtxuy T6hetu(Teooy\ of monastic consecration {fiovxxi>^^^ 
T£},€ixfTs:icq), and the mysteries in reference to the holy dead 
{fi'j7T'^ptx 67r) Tu'j lepug Kescot.uyj/^ivccv). * This enumeration is not, 
however, in any way typical, and its author can hardly have 
intended it to be taken as absolutely complete. "Mysterium*' 
is every symbol, any material thing, in connection with which 
anything sacred is to be thought of, every action done in the 
Church, every priestly performance. * These mysteries corre- 
spond to the heavenly mysteries which have their source in the 

Punic Christians. ''Optime Punici Christian! baptismum ipsum nihil aliud quam 
'salutem* ct sacramentum corporis Christi nihil aliud quam * vitam ' vocant, unde 
nisi ex antiqua^ ut existimo, et apostolica traditione" etc. It was chiefly through 
the Lord's Supper that the element of mysteries found an entrance into the religion 
of spirit and truth. This way of treating the elements used in it, which are never- 
theless expressly descrii)ed as symbols, supplied the point of departure for the 
development of the greatest importance. 

> Cypr. ep. 72. I. We find it first amongst the Gnostics alongside of Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper; see Excerpta ex Theodoto, the Coptic-gnostic writings and 
the ritual of the Marcianites. Cf. on this sacrament Schwane, Dogmengesch. IL, 
p. 968 fr. 

- C. litt. Petiliani IL, c. 104, 239. 

* De pecc. merit. II., 42. 

* See de eccles. hierarch. 2 — 7. To the author the most of these mysteries are 
not separate mysteries, but represent a whole series of different mysteries. The last 
mentioned has nothing to do with extreme unction, but designates certain practices 
in connection with the treatment of the corpse. 

' The "aliud videtur, aliud intellegitur " (Augustine) is the best definition of 
the sacrament or mystery. 
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Trinity and in the Incarnation. * As every fact of revelation 
is a mysterium in so far a3 the divine has through it entered 
into the sphere of the material, so conversely every material 
medium, and thus too the word or the action, is a mysterium 
as soon as the material is a symbol or vehicle of the divine. 
But even in the earliest times no strict distinction was made 
between symbol and vehicle. The development consists in this 
that the symbol more and more retreated behind the vehicle, 
that new heathen symbols and ritual actions were adopted in 
increasing numbers and that finally the vehicle was no longer 
conceived of as a covering for or outward embodiment of a 
truth, but as a deified element, as something essentially divine. ' 
It is obvious that this way of regarding the "mysteries", 
amongst which the sign of the cross, relics, exorcism, marriage, etc., 
were reckoned, made it impossible to think of them as having 
a marked and lofty dogfnatic efficacy. The rigid dogmatic even for- 
bade such an assumption. As Greek theology regards the Church 
as an institute for salvation only when it is thinking of heathen 
and lapsed members or members who are minors, because the 
doctrine of freedom and redemption does not allow of the 
thought of a saving institute or of a community of believers 
chosen by God, in the same way and for the same reasons it 
knows nothing of a means of grace for those who are already 
believers, so far as by this is meant the sin-destroying, recon- 
ciliatory activity of God attached to a material sign and always 
strictly limited in its range, and which has for its object the 
re-establishment of justice and charity or of the filial relation. 
The ancient Church knew nothing of such means of grace* 
Accordingly since it desired to have mysteries, believed it 
possessed them in actions which had been handed down, and 
was strongly influenced by the dying heathen cultus, it had 

1 The orthodox Greek Church came to reckon the sacraments as seven owing 
to the influence of the West, /.^., gradually from the year 1274 onwards. Still 
the number seven never came to have the importance attached to it in the West. 

3 In Athanasius we already meet with both modes of expression: (l) '*The 
Logos became flesh, in order that he might offer his body for all, and we by 
participating in his spirit may be made divine" (de decret. synod. Nic. 14); (2) "We 
are made divine inasmuch as we do not participate in the body of a man, but 
receive the body of the Logos Himself (ad. Maxim, phil. 2). 
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to content itself with the inexpressibleness of the effect of the 
mysteries. This conception forms the basis even where, follow- 
ing the directions of the New Testament, * regeneration, the 
forgiveness of sins, the bestowal of the spirit, etc., are deduced 
in rhetorical language from separate sacraments. The assump- 
tion that the sacramental actions had certain inexpressible 
effects — the doctrine of freedom prevented the magical-mystical 
effects which were specially included under this head from 
being embodied in a dogmatic theory — logically led, however, 
to these being performed in such a way that the imagination 
was excited and the heavenly was seen heard, smelt, and felt, 
as for example in incense and the relics and bones of martyrs. 
The enjoyment of salvation on the part of him who participated 
in these rites, was supposed to consist in the elevating im- 
pression made on the imagination and the sensuous feelings. 
He was supposed to feel himself lifted up by means of it into 
the higher world, and in this feeling to taste the glory of the 
super-sensuous, and for this reason to carry away the conviction 
that in a mysterious fashion soul and body had been prepared 
for the future reception of the immortal life. Such being the 
theory it was an easy step from this to combine all the mys- 
teries into one great mystery in worship, and this was what 
actually took place. With this as the starting-point the "Church" 
too accordingly became a holy reality, the institution for wor- 
ship, the holy mechanism, which supplies the believer with 
heavenly impressions and raises him to heaven. The idea of 
the Church which had the most vitality in the East was that 
of something which, regarded as active, was ** the lawful steward 
of the mysteries ("J yyvifrioq ruv fiv7Tijplcay iiKoyofiog*') and con- 
ceived of as passive, was the image of the "heavenly hierarchy." 
In strict logical fashion it developed from beginnings which 
already foreshadow the end. Although the beginnings are 
characteristically different, we find them in Antioch as well as 
in Alexandria and thus in both the centres of the East. In 
the case of the former of these cities the beginnings are to be 

* Here already at this early stage the difficult question emerges which even at 
the present day troubles many amongst ourselves, as to whether the ceremonies of 
the Old Testament, circumcision for instance, were sacraments. 
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looked for in Ignatius, the author of the Six Books of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, the editor of the Eight Books, and in 
Chrysostom, and together with them in Methodius. In the case 
of the latter the starting-point was supplied by Clemens, Origen, 
(Gregory of Nyssa) and Macarius. In the former everything 
from the first was intimately associated with the bishop and 
with worship, in the latter with the true Gnostic originally, 
then next with the monk. In the former the bishop is the 
hierurge and the representative of God, the presbyters represent 
the apostles, and the deacons Jesus Christ. This is the earthly 
hierarchy, the copy of the heavenly. Already with Ignatius 
the cultus dominates the entire Christian life; the holy meal is 
the heavenly meal, the Supper is the '* medicine of immor- 
tality** — (pcipfixKOv Mxvxvixq. By means of the one Church- 
worship we mount up to God; woe to him who takes no part 
in it. All this is put in a stronger form in the Apostolical 
Constitutions, and is developed in a worthy and sensible fashion 
in the work of Chrysostom Trsp) Upu^rvvtjc. But in all this the 
attitude of the laity is a passive one; they make no effort, 
they allow themselves to be filled.* The influential Methodius 
viewed the matter from a different standpoint. Although he is 
the opponent of the Alexandrians, he does not deny the in- 
fluence which he had received from them. His realism and tradi- 
tionalism are, however, of a speculative kind. They constitute 
the substructure of the subjectivity of the monkish mysticism. 
Christ must be born ** rationally '* (voijTuc) in the believer; every 
Christian must by participating in Christ become a Christ. 
Methodius knew how to unite the ideas of a powerful religious 
individualism with the Mysticism which attaches itself to objec- 
tive traditions. While protecting these latter against the in- 
roads of a heterodox idealism, he nevertheless intended ttiat 

* I here leave out of account the Syrian mysticism of the fifth and sixth centuries 
of which we first really got some idea from the admirable work of Frothingham, 
Stephen bar Sudaili, 1886. The philosophico-logical element is not entirely absent 
from the views of these Syro-Monophysite mystics who had relations with Eg3rpt 
too, but still it always was kept in the background. We have in their case 
Pantheism of a strongly marked character represented by the consubstantiality of 
Ood and the universe, and in accordance with this they had a fondness for the 
"Origenistic '' ideas of the history of the universe and of the restoration of all thinjrs. 
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they should merely constitute the premises of an individual reli- 
gious life which goes on between the soul and the Logos alone. 
This was the fundamental thought of the great theologians 
of Alexandria. But they rarely connected the substructure of 
their theosophy with earthly worship, and still more rarely 
with earthly priests. Nevertheless their substructure was of a 
much richer kind than that of the Antiochians. There is pro- 
bably no single idea connected with religion or worship, no 
religious form, which they did not turn to account. Sacrifice, 
blood, reconciliation, expiation, purification, perfection, the 
means of salvation, the mediators of salvation, — all these, which 
were connected with some symbol or other, played a role in 
their system. It was the hierarchical element alone which was 
kept very much in the background, nor was much prominence 
indeed given to the idea of the ritual unity of the Church 
which was a leading one with the Antiochians. Everything is 
directed towards the perfection of the individual, the Christian 
Gnostic, and everything is arranged in stages, a feature which 
is wanting in the system of the Antiochians. The Christian 
does not merely allow himself to be filled with the Holy ; on 
the contrary he is himself here always engaged in independent 
effort inasmuch as he advances from secret to secret. At 
every stage some remain behind; each stage down to the last 
presents a real thing and the covering of a thing. Blessed is 
he who knows the thing or actual fact, still more blessed he 
who presses on to the next stage, but he too is saved who 
grasps the thing in its covering only. But with the stages of 
the mysteries the stages of the knowledge of the world further 
correspond. He who makes the mysteries his own, thinks at 
the same time on the progressively ordered world. He advances 
from the external world upwards to himself, to his soul, his 
spirit, to the laws of the world and the world-spirits, to the 
one undivided Logos who rules the universe, to the incarnate 
Logos, to the highest Reason, which lies behind the Logos, to 
what is above all reason— to God. The Cosmos, the history 
of redemption, the Bible are the great graduated, ordered mys- 
teries which have to be traversed: all divine things and all 
human things — ttxvtx SeTx kx) ttxi/tx xvipocTrivx, When we have 
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once reached the end aimed at, all helps may be dispensed 
with. There is a standpoint viewed trom which every symbol,, 
every sacrament, every thing that is holy, which appears in a 
material covering, becomes profane, for the soul lives in the 
Holiest of all. ''Images and symbols which set forth other 
things were of value so long as the truth was not present, but 
when the truth is present, it is necessary to do the things of 
the truth and not of the image or representation of it,'* (ai 
shovsg xx) Tx avfifSo}^ TxpxarxriKX hrx hipuu ^pxyf/fXrav xx>m^ 
iytvouTO, fiiXP^ A*^ ^^pijv >5 iXviisix' TTxpciKTviq Vb rijg xX^isixq tx 
Tijg x^yjislxg iei Troishj oi rx slxovog). This holds good of the 
aspiring theologian ; it holds good also in the main of the hum- 
blest, barbarous monk. But Christianity would not be the uni- 
versal religion if it did not present salvation in the symbolic 
form at all stages. This thought separates the ecclesiastical 
theosophs of Alexandria from their Neo-Platonic and Gnostic 
brethren. In it the universalism of Christianity finds expression, 
but the concession is too great. It sanctions a Christianity 
which is bound up with signs and formulae, the Christianity of 
the *'aKOV€g'\ The most sublime spiritualism, as happened in 
expiring antiquity, made terms with the grossest forms of the 
religion of the masses, — or rather, here is expiripg antiquity. 
That it could do this is a proof that a naturalistic or pol)^eis- 
tic element was inherent in itself. Because it did it, it was 
itself stifled by the power which it tolerated. The issue reveals 
the initial capital blunder. 

The mystical cultus of Antioch which culminates in the priest 
and divine service, and the philosophical mysticism of Alexan- 
dria which has ultimately in view the individual, the gnostic 
and the monk, already converge in Methodius and the Cappa- 
docians ; * they next converge in the works of the pseudo-Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite. " It was owing to Maximus Confessor 

1 Gregory of Naziaozus (in laud. Heron, c. 2) thus speaks from the altar to Hero 
^^ Approach hither, near to the Holy places, the mystic table and me, rS itk roCrmv 
fAva-TwyMyoCvrt r^v Qiua-tv^ o7q a-i xpoa-^yn ASyoQ kcu /3/oc km «f itk roC ireAtiv uMai^t^** 

2 The article by Mciller in Herzog's R.-Encyklop. III., p. 6i6 if. enables us to 
understand how the Dionysius question stood in the year 1878 (the best analysis 
is by Steitz, in the Jahrbb. fiir deutsche Theol., 1 866, p. 197 ff; there are valuable 
if not quite convincing discussions by Hipler, 1861 and in the Kirchenlex. 2 III., 
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that in this combination they became the power which domi- 
nates the Church. 

Everything was grouped round the Lord's Supper, * and as 

p. 17S9 fT., cf. the work of Engelhardt, Die angebl. Schriften des A. Dionysius, 
SulzbacK« 1823). Within recent years, however, several new publications based on 
the sources, and discussions, have appeared, which shew that nothing has really 
yet been certainly established; see Pitra, Analecta Sacfa III., on this Loofs in the 
ThLZ., 1884, Col. 554 f.; Frothingham, Stephen bar Sudaili, the Syrian Mystic 
and the Book of Hierotheos, 1886; in addition Baethgen in the ThLZ, 1887^ 
No. 10; Skworzow, Patrologische Untersuchungen, 1875; Kanakis, Dion. d. Areo- 
pagite, 1881; Draseke (Ges. Patrist Abhandl., 1889, p. 25 if.; Dionysios v. Rhino- 
kolura, in addition C^ker in the Wochenschrift f. Klass. Philol., 1892,, separate 
impression); Jahn, Dionysiaca, 1889; Foss, Ueber den Abt Hilduin von St. Denis 
und Dionysius Areop. in the Jahresbericht des Luisenstildt. R.-Gymoasiums z. Berlin, 
1886. The most ancient testimony to the existence of these works is to be found 
in the Church History attributed to Zacharias of Mitylene (Land, Anecd. Syr. IIT., 
p. 228). Severus quoted them at a Council at Tyre which cannot have been held 
later than the year 513. Still older would be Cyril's testimony in the work against 
Diodorus and Tlieodore, which even if it ought not to be attributed to Cyril, be- 
longs to the fifth century. " Although the manuscript reading in Liberatus Brev. 10 
is corrupt still it ought probably to be emended thus : Dionysii Areopagitae, (Dio- 
nysii) Connthiorum episcopi" (Gelzer). Hipler, Pitra, Driiseke, MoUer, Kanakis 
(who wishes to fix 'the date of the writings definitely for about 120) have pronounced 
against the old assumption of a (pious) fraud, and have referred the writings to 
the second half of the fourth century. They have besides sought to shew that we 
ought probably to make a distinction between the several works which now bear 
the name of Dionysius, and that the oldest of the writings bearing this name are 
in all probability not forgeries, though forgers and interpolators did seize upon 
them in the fifth or sixth century, and that therefore, as is so frequently the case^ it 
was not the author, but tradition which first committed the forgery. But if Frothing- 
ham is right, the writings ought to be put later, and Gelzer as against Draseke 
has advanced some very strong arguments in favour of the idea of an original 
pia fraus — after the analogy of the Neo-Platonic interpolations — that is in support 
of the hypothesis "that the author of these writings purposely intended from the 
first to secure a loftier authority from them than they would otherwise have had 
by means of the prestige attaching to works contemporary with the Apostles." " The 
author of the Dionysian writings was merely following the usages of the schools, in 
transferring his works to the apostolic age." The question of date is consequently 
not yet settled, (second half of the fourth and fifth century). The period previous 
to 400 seems to me the more probable, but there are so many points connected 
with these writings which are still obscure that one must refrain from pronouncing 
an opinion until a new, thorough, and comprehensive investigation has been made. 

^ Baptism may be left out of account; for the views held regarding it did not 
undergo any actual development within the period we treat of (see Vol. II., 140.) 
Naturally the general and changing ideas of the mysteries exercised an influence 
upon baptism, but it was rarely studied ex professo. It besides occupied an isolated 
position since it could never be brought into intimate connection with worship. 
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was the case in an earlier period, it still continued to be re- 
garded from a twofold point of view, the sacrificial and the 

What was certain was that baptism actually purifies from sins committed previous 
to it, /.^., destroys them, and consequently constitutes the beginning of the process 
which makes the mortal man imperishable. It is thus the source and beginning 
of all gifts of grace. But as was the case in regard to the other mysteries, so 
here too there were theologians who, in imitation of Origen, held the view that 
there was a mysterious purification of the soul, and regarded the water as a symbol, 
but all the same as the absolutely necessary symbol, which just for this very reason 
is not simply a "symbol" in the modem sense of the word (see the Cappadocians). 
The intellectualism of these theologians and their inability to believe in an actual 
forgiveness of sins, led them in the case of baptism to prefer the idea of a 
(pttrta'i4,6Q'—ihe primitive designation of the sacrament — and thus of a physical 
purification (xidocpff-/;) or else to think of the proof it gave of such a purification. 
Other theologians, however, from the days of Cyril of Alexandria downwards, in 
accordance with their ideas of the Lord's Supper with which, following John XIX. 
34, baptism was always ranged (Johannes Damascenus still gives prominence to 
these two sacraments only), assumed that there was an actual inraffrotxtiMvt^ of the 
water into a diviue material, which took place by means of the descent of the 
spirit which followed the invocation of God. Tertullian (de bapt.) and Cyprian had 
already taught similar doctrine in the West. Cyril of Jerusalem too (cat. III. 3, 4) 
held the view that there was a dynamic change in the water. But it is Cyril of 
Alexandria (Opp. l\^, ji. 147) who first says: A<ae rijc roG 'rviv/xaroQ svepystacQ to 
ata'$tirbv Viup 'fpOQ Qitotv rtvk xxt xToppiiTOv iisroto'roixftoCrcti iCvxfin^ aytst^tt ii 
/iOiTTOv rovg hv o7q &v ysvotro. Still the Church did not get the length of having 
distinct and definite formuloe for the sacramental unity of water and spirit, for the 
moment, and for the means whereby this unity was produced. Although the 
statement held good that baptism was absolutely necessary to salvation, still people 
shrank more from the unworthy reception of it than from the danger of definitely 
dispensing with it. In the fourth century people kept postponing it repeatedly— 
so as not to use this general means till the hour of death. Baptism was accordingly 
regarded by many ?>/ praxi not as initiation into the Christian state, but as the 
completion of it. Some very characteristic passages in Augustine^s Confessions, e.g.^ 
show this {e.g.^ Confess. VI. 4): it was possible in the fourth century to rank as 
a Christian, though one was not yet baptised. But the great Church-P'athers of the 
fourth century defended the practice of infant-baptism which had been already 
handed down, and this was established in the fifth century as the general usage. 
Its complete adoption runs parallel with the death of heathenism. As regards bap- 
tism by heretics, the view held in the Eastern Church at the beginning of the 
fourth century was that it was not valid. But it gradually, though hesitatingly, 
receded somewhat from this position (see the decisions of 325 and 381). A distioc* 
tion was made between those sects whose baptism was to be recognised, or was to 
be supplemented by the laying on of hands, and those whose baptism had to be 
repeated (this is still what we have in the ninty-fifth canon of the Trullan Synod 
692). The Church did not, however, arrive at any more fixed view on the matter, 
since just those fathers of the fourth century who where held in the highest esteem 
generally demanded re-baptism. Whether one ought to re-baptise the heretic or to 
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sacramental. * The mystery with which it came to be increas- 
ingly surrounded and the commemorations which took place at its 
celebration^ preserved to the Lord's Supper in wholly altered 
conditions within the world-Church which embraced the Empire, 
its lofty and at the same time familiar, congregational character. ^ 
No rigidly doctrinal development of the Lord's Supper followed 
on this. But probably the presence of changes in the concep- 
tions formed of the Lord's Supper both in its sacrificial and in 
its sacramental aspect, might be proved. These changes, how- 
ever, take place throughout within the limits which were already 
fixed in the third century. The blend of a sublime spiritualism 
and a sensuous realism was already in existence in the third 
century. Any progress which took place could consist only 
in this, that religious materialism advanced further and further 
and forced spiritualism to retire. Its advance was, however, 
furthered above all by the fact that the dogma of the Incar- 
nation was brought into connection with the Lord's Supper. 
This is the most important fact connected with this development, 
for now the Lord's Supper became, as it were, the intelligible 
exponent of the entire dogmatic system, and at the same time 
the hitherto vague ideas regarding the kind and nature of the 
body of Christ in the Lord's Supper, came to have a firmly 
fixed form. If previous to this Christians had never of set 
purpose thought of the body of the historical Christ when 
speaking of the body of Christ in the Lord's Supper, but of 
His spirit, His word, or the remembrance of His body offered 
up, or of something inexpressible, something glorified which 

anoint him or merely to lay the hand upon him, is a point that is not certainly 
decided up to the present time. The Greek Church very frequently still repeats 
baptism at the present day; see Hofling, Sacr. der Taufe, 1848; Steitz, Art. 
" Ketzertaufe " in Herzog's R.-Encykl. 2nd ed.: Kattenbusch, op. cit. I., p. 403 fF. 

* See Vol. II., p. 136, and p. 146. 

' It is very worthy of note that already in the fourth century the Lord's Supper 
was regarded as the expression of a particular form of Confession. Philostorgius 
(H. E. III. 14) tells us that up to the time of Aetius the Arians in the East had 
joined with the orthodox in prayers, hymns, etc., in short in almost all ecclesiastical 
acts, but not in the "mystic sacrifice." In the commemorations from that time on- 
wards connection with the Church found public expression. Cancelling of Church 
membership was regularly expressed by erasure of the name in the commenic ration 
from the diptychs. 
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passed for being His body, now the idea emerged that the 
material element which is potentially already the body of Christ 
according to Gregory of Nyssa, is by priestly consecration or 
more correctly, by the Holy Spirit who also overshadowed 
Mary, changed with the real body of Christ or else taken up 
into it. The Incarnation is not repeated in the Lord's Supper, 
but it is continued in it in a mysterious fashion, and the dogma 
is practically attested in the most living and marvellous way 
through this mystery. The priest is here, it is true, the minister 
only, not the author ; but in connection with such a transaction 
to be the servant who carries out what is done, means to be 
engaged in an inexpressibly lofty service which raises one even 
above the angels. The whole transaction, which is based on 
the Incarnation, is thus beyond a doubt itself the mystery of 
the deification {iiu(rtc). The connection is exceptionally close; 
for if the act gets its essence and its substance from the Incar- 
nation, while the latter again has in view the deification, it is 
itself the real means of the deification. It is the same thought 
as that which had already been indicated by Ignatius when he 
described the holy food as the ** medicine of immortality'* 
{fpipfjLXKOv iSxvxfrlxc); but it is only now that this thought is 
taken out of the region of uncertain authority and has fixity 
given to it by getting a thoroughly firm foundation. But per- 
haps the point that is most worthy of note is, that in reference 
to the elements phrases were used by the Greek Fathers of a 
later period, which, as applied to the dogma of the Incarnation, 
had to be discarded as Gnostic, doketic, Apollinarian, or Euty- 
chian and Apthartodoketic I People speak naively — up to the 
time of Johannes Damascenus, at least — of the changing, trans- 
formation, transubstantiation of the elements into the Divine. 
No attempt is made to form definite ideas regarding the where- 
abouts of their material qualities ; they are wholly and entirely 
deified. In a word, the views held regarding the Lord's Supper 
were for a long time Apollinarian- monophysite, and not dyophy- 
site. But this makes it once more perfectly plain that what 
was regarded by the Greek Church as of real importance from 
the reii|fious point of view, was adequately represented only by 
the teaching of Apollinaris and Monophysitism, and that the 
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reasons which finally led to the adoption of Dyophysitism had 
no strict connection with the dogmatic system. 

As regards the sacrificial aspect of the holy action, the most 
important development consists in the advance made in the 
transformation of the idea of sacrifice, for which the way had 
been already prepared in the third century. The offering of 
the elements, the memorial celebration of the sacrifice of Christ 
tn the sacrifice of the Supper, the offering of the gifts {Trpoa- 
0ip€iv Tx idpx) and the offering of the memorial of the body 
{7rpo(r^ip€tv riiv fiviifiijv rov <rufji,xrog) was changed into an oflfer- 
ing of the body, (ro <rufix Trpoa^ipstv) a propitiatory memorial 
sacrifice. "The sacrifice of His Son on the Cross was, as it 
were, put before God's eyes and recalled to memory in order 
that its effects might be communicated to the Church." Thus, 
owing to the influence of the heathen mysteries and in conse- 
quence of the development of the priestly notion, the idea 
crept in that the body and blood of Christ were constantly 
offered to God afresh in order to propitiate Him. And the 
more uncertain men became as to God's feelings, and the more 
worldly and estranged from God they felt themselves to be, 
the more readily they conceived of the Supper as a real renewal 
of the Sacrifice of Christ and of His saving death. Christians 
had formerly made it their boast that the death of Christ had 
put an end to every sort of outward sacrifice ; they had spoken 
of the ''bloodless and rational and gentle sacrifice" (xvxtfiog 
xx) /^oyiKvi Kx) TTpotryivviq du7tx) or of the ** immaterial and mental 
sacrifice " (iv^ix x^ufixrog xx) vospx). These modes of expression 
continued to be used in the third and fourth centuries, but the 
desire for a sensuous expiatory sacrifice, which had been present, 
though in a hidden form, at an early date, became stronger 
and stronger, and thus "flesh and blood" — namely, the flesh 
and blood of Christ — were described as sacrificial offerings. 
Thus men had once more a bloody sacrifice, though indeed 
without visible blood, and what it seemed not to have certainly 
accomplished when offered once, was to be accomplished by a 
repetition of it. And thus, as the act regarded as a sacrament 
was connected in the closest way with the Incarnation, and 
f appeared as a mysterious, real representation of it, as something 
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to be enjoyed by the believer, so, regarded as a sacrifice, it was 
now finally brought into the most intimate connection with the 
death of Christ, but in such a way that in it the saving sacri- 
ficial death likewise appeared to be continued, />., repeated. 
Is it possible to give the sacramental act a loftier position than 
this ? Assuredly not I And yet it was nothing but pure Paganism 
which had brought this about. Since these developments took 
place most of the Churches of Christendom in the East and 
West have been fettered and enslaved by a "doctrine of the 
Supper" and a ** ritual of the Supper*', which must be reckoned 
amongst the most serious hindrances which the Gospel has ex- 
perienced in the course of its history. Neither the calling out of 
elevated feelings, nor the superabundance of intellectual force, of 
acuteness and ** philosophy " which has been expended in connec- 
tion with this, can undo the mischief which has been incalcul- 
able and which is still going on. And as in the fifth and sixth 
centuries the Supper was conceived of as the resultant of the 
system of dogma as a whole (the Trinity and the Incarnation), 
and was supposed to be equivalent to it, and to give a lively 
representation of it, so the same is still the case at the present 
day. The "doctrine'* of the Supper has been treated in such 
a way as in the first place to sanction the dogma of the Incarna- 
tion, and in the second place to gather up to a point the entire 
confessional system of doctrine and the conception of the Church. 
In the whole history of religions there is probably no second 
example of such a transformation, extension, demoralisation and 
narrowing of a simple and sacred institution I 

Sure and logical as was the course of the development of 
the ritual and doctrine of the Supper in the Greek Church, no 
dogma in the strict sense of the word was set up, because 
there was no controversy unless about points of no importance. 
But just for this very reason the doctrinal pronouncements 
scarcely ever get beyond the stage of unfathomable contradic- 
tions and insoluble oracles. Christians felt so comfortable in 
the darkness of the mystery ; they laid hold of this or the other 
extravagant form of expression without being afraid of being 
corrected or being forced to pay respect to a fixed form of 
words sanctioned by ecclesiastical usage. Anything that sounded 
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pious and edifying, profound and mysterious, could be freely 
used in connection with the mystery. And since the words 
which were used in this connection, such as spirit (Tvevfix), 
spiritually {TrvsufAxrtJcug), flesh (o*^/??), body ((ru,u,x) had a three- 
fold and a manifold meaning * in ecclesiastical usage, since 
Scripture itself supplied various allegories in connection with 
this matter, using flesh of Christ as equal to the Church, flesh 
of Christ as equal to His words, etc., since John VI. as compared 
with the words of institution supplied endless scope for specula- 
tion and rhetoric, since the consequences and the terminology of 
the dogma of the Incarnation were on the same lines, — and in 
addition, the doctrine of the Holy Spirit and certain ideas of 
the Church, — since finally the sacramental and sacrificial elements 
were at one time kept strictly separate and at another ran into 
one another, the utterances of the Greek Fathers in reference 
to the Supper constitute as a rule the most forbidding portions 
of their works. But to give a logical solution and orderly 
reproduction of their thoughts is not at all the historian's busi- 
ness, for in attempting such a task he would constantly be in danger 
of missing the meaning of the Fathers. For this reason we here 
renounce any such attempt. It will be suflScient to note the tend- 
ency and progress of the development in the Fathers who are to 
be referred to in what follows. ' That the increasingly complex 

* Let any one take a proposition such as this from Athanasius: xvsCfAa ^uo- 
TotoCv If 0'ipl ivrt ToC Kvpiov^ h6ri ix xvi^/ACtroQ ^otoxoioC o-vvfAif/ti^^if, in order 
to form an idea of how one may twist and turn the words. 

* In the essays by Sleitz on the doctrine of the Supper in the Greek Church 
(Jahrbb. f. deutsche Theol. IX., pp. 409—481; X., pp. 64 — 152, 399 — 463; XL, 
pp. 193—253: XII., pp. 211 — 286; XIII., pp. 3 — 66) we possess an investigation 
of the subject which is as comprehensive as it is thorough. The author, however, 
does not seem to me always to have hit the mark in the judgments he passes. 
He makes too many distinctions^ and in particular his view as to the existence of 
a strictly distinct symbolic doctrine of the Supper is hardly tenable in the form in 
which he seeks to develop it. A purely symbolic conception of the Supper never 
existed, for it was always harmoniously united with a ntual which was based on 
a very realistic way of conceiving of it. What we now call " symbol " is some« 
thing wholly different from what was so-called by the ancient Church. On the 
other hand, after the sacramental magic in its coarsest form had found its way 
into the Church, ''symbolic" statements were always tolerated because the symbol 
was really never a mere type or sign, but always embodied a mystery ; see Vol. 
II., p. 143. On the doctrine of the Supper cf. further the monographs by Riickert, 
Kahnis, Ebrard. 
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form taken by doctrine was of no advantage to real religion 
may be inferred from the one fact that the effects of the 
Supper were always described in an absolutely vague fashion. 
Nor did the Sedfrt^f that process to which was attached this 
high-sounding name, really mean anything, for it was impossible 
to understand it in any serious sense. The idea that free- 
dom was the basis of all that was good, was in the way of 
this. This ieutric, which is experienced in imagination, threaten- 
ed, in the case of the Greeks themselves, to change into a 
mere play of fancy ; for as soon as they realised * that they 
were moral beings, they thought of nothing else save of the 
exalted God, of His demand that they should renounce the 
world and do good, and of the duty which lay upon man of 
living a holy life in order to die a blessed death. For this 
very reason they were also unable to reach any complete 
confidence in the promise of the forgiveness of sins given in the 
Supper. In place of this, however, religious materialism went to 
absurd lengths, while at the same time the ascetic theosoph 
was always free respectfully to ignore the whole transaction. 



Only a few hints regarding the course taken by the develop- 
ment of the doctrine can fitly be given here : Origen supplies 
the starting-point. ** In his view the eucharistic body was only 
the Word of God or of the Logos as being a substitute for 
his appearance in the flesh ; the shew-bread was for him the type 
of the Word in the old Covenant; for as this was placed, as 
it were, before the eyes of God as a propitiatory memorial 
object, so the Church also puts a bread before God which has 
a great propitiatory power — namely, the commemoration, the 
word regarding His passion and death with which Christ 
introduced and founded the Supper. But the bread of bless- 
ing was in his view the symbol only of this word, only of 
His eucharistic body, but not of His body offered up on the 
Cross, and if he does once call the latter "the typical and 
symbolic body", he did this only in the sense referred to. This 
is just what is peculiar and characteristic in his standpoint, that 
whenever he speaks of the Supper or indeed in a more general 
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sense of the eating of the flesh or of the drinking of the blood 
of Christ, he does this without any reference to the body 
which He had as man or to the blood which flowed in the 
veins of this body." * The body and blood of Christ are know- 
ledge, life, and immortality, not, however, as a mere thought 
or as a symbol, but in inexpressible reality. In Eusebius we 
already note an advance, and in fact in the ** Demonstratio '' and 
in the work **de eccles. thcologia" he has several new catego- 
ries. In his case already the offering of the memorial of the 
body {fiviifA>iv Tov o'ufixrog Tpofr^kpeiv) passes over into the offer- 
ing of the body (to (rufix Trpoo'Cpepetv). He has the propitiatory 
memorial sacrifice. But from the sacramental point of view 
the consecrated elements are still for him symbols of the mystical 
body of Christ, i,e,y of His word : only from the sacrificial point 
of view do they already possess the value of mysterious symbols 
of the actual body, the body which was once offered up.' It 
is impossible to extract a doctrine from the confused statements 
of Athanasius, nor will it do to make him a "symbolist".' 
Probably, however, Athanasius comes nearer to Origen in his 
conception of the Supper than in any other part of his doctrine. * 
The statement of Basil (ep. 8, c. 4) is genuinely Origenist: 
-<We eat the flesh of Christ and drink His blood in that by 
His Incarnation and His life which was manifest to the senses, 
we become partakers of the Logos and of wisdom. For he 
described His whole mystical appearance as flesh and blood 
and thereby indicated the doctrine which is based on practical, 
physical, and theological science, and by which the soul is 
nourished and is meanwhile prepared for the vision of the truly 
existent." But the Cappadocians likewise had already advocated 
a theurgy of the most palpable kind — in all the Fathers the 
spiritualistic amplifications of the doctrine occur, always with 
reference to John VI. As regards the doctrine of the Supper, 
"Realism" and Real Presence of the true body of Christ (or 
transubstantiation) are for us at the present day equivalent. In 

J Steitz X., p. 99. 

- DemoDstr. ev. I. 10; de eccles. thcol. III. 12; Steitz X., p. 97 ff. 

' So rightly Thomasius I., p. 431 ff. as against Steitz X., p. 109 ff. 

'♦ See ad Serap. IV., espec. c. 19 and the Festival-letters. 
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ancient times, however, there was a ''realism'* which had no 
reference whatever to that real presence, but which on the con- 
trary regarded a spiritual mystical something as really present 
Hence the controversy on the part of historians of dogma and of 
ecclesiastical parties regarding the doctrine of the Supper held 
by the Fathers. They are •* Symbolists " in respect of the real 
presence of the true body; indeed as regards this they are 
in a way not even symbolists, since they had not that body in 
their minds at all. But they know of a mystical body of Christ 
which is for them absolutely real — it is spirit, life, immortality, 
and they transferred this as real to the celebration of the Supper. * 
According to Macarius too, Christ gives Himself and the soul 
to be eaten spiritually (horn. 27, 17), but this spiritual eating 
is the enjoyment of something actual. Macarius, however, while 
he had the individual soul in view always thought of the Church; 
for to this noteworthy Greek mystic who, moreover, knew some- 
thing of sin and grace, as to Methodius, the soul is the micro- 
cosm of the Church and the Church is the macrocosm of the 
soul. Rut the statements made by him and Methodius in respect 
to this point, were not further followed out.' The influence 
of the sacrificial conception of the consecrated elements, as being 
the antitypes of the broken body of Christ, on the sacramental 
conception, can be traced already in Eustathius and in the 
Apostolical Constitutions;* its presence is perfectly apparent 
in the mystagogic catechetics of Cyril of Jerusalem. But I 
suspect that in their catechetical instruction Basil and Gregory 
did not express themselves differently from him. Besides the 
many other passages having reference to the subject, Catech. 

1 On Basil Steitz X., p. 127 ff., on Gregor Naz. the same, p. 133 ff. From 
Basil's ninety-third letter in particular we see that for him spiritualism was in 
no sense opposed to the most superstitious treatment of the Supper. Quite correctly 
Ullmann, Gregor, p. 487 : " It is difficult to determine what Gregory understood by 
eating and drinking the blood of Christ, and in any case no dogma which may 
be regarded as peculiarly belonging to Gregory can be deduced from it," In him 
we find the expression for the consecrated elements "ivr/rvTff reC rtfiiov Tmfimro^ 
xcci cc7iu,xtoq'\ an expression which Eusebius in his day might have used and which 
Eustathius did use (Steitz X., p. 402). 

' On Macarius, see Steitz X., p. 142 ff. 

3 Steitz X., pp. 402 — 410. 
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v., 7 is specially important. "And next after we have sanc- 
tified ourselves (through prayer), we pray the gracious God 
that He will send down His Holy Spirit on the elements 
presented, in order that He may make the bread into the body 
of Christ and the wine into the blood of Christ ; for what the 
Holy Spirit touches is wholly sanctified and transformed (fierx- 
fiifiXytrxiy Here therefore we have a plain assertion of the 
fjLBTxfioXyi which is effected by the Holy Spirit in the Supper, 
and Cyril in fact appeals to the miracle of Cana. At the same 
time •* Cyril is the first church- teacher who treats of baptism, 
the oil, and the Eucharist, in their logical sequence, and in 
accordance with general principles." The element which may 
be termed the symbolic, or better, the spiritual element, is 
nowhere wanting in his theology, and in fact it still quite clearly 
constitutes its basis; but we see it supplemented by that "re- 
alism " which already regards the details of the act of ritual 
as the special subject of instruction. The epiklesis or invoca- 
tion, brings with it a dynamic change in the elements in the 
Supper as in all mysteries. By partaking of the holy food one 
becomes "a bearer of Christ"; the flesh and blood of Christ 
is distributed amongst the members of the body. In Cyril's 
view the elements in their origrinal form have after consecration 
wholly disappeared. " Since now thou art taught and convinced 
that the visible bread is not bread, although to the taste it 
appears to be such, but the body of Christ ; and that the visible 
wine is not wine, although to taste it seems to be such, but 
the blood of Christ, comfort thine heart,*' (Catech. V., 9). But 
still we might make a mistake if we were to attribute to the 
theologian what is said by the catechist. Extravagances of 
this sort still belonged at that time to the liturgical and cate- 
chetical element, but were not a part of theology. * But the 
miracle of Cana and the multiplication of the bread now became 
important events for teachers, as indeed is evident from the 
sculpture of the Fourth Century, and even such a pronounced 
Origenist as Gregory of Nyssa for whom indeed (rvfi(2o}.ov was 
equivalent to iToisi^ig (a setting forth) and yvup^rfix (mark or 
token) and who laid down the principle ** Christianity has its 

* On Cyril, see Steitz X., pp. 412 — 428. 
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Strength in the mystic symbols" (iv rolg fivmxoTg avfA(36?.oig o 
XpicTtxvt(rfiog r^v hxov l%f/), ' as catechist propounded 2. physio- 
logical philosophically constructed theory regarding the spiritual 
nourishing power of the elements which were changed into the 
body of the Lord, which in relig^ious barbarity far outstrips 
anything put forward by the Neo-Platonic Mysteriosophs. It 
makes it plain to us that in the fourth century Christianity was 
sought after not because it supplied a worship of God in spirit 
and in truth, but because it offered to men a spiritual sense- 
enjoyment with which neither Mithras nor any other god could 
successfully compete. Gregory wished for a spiritual and cor- 
poral ''communion and mixing** (fi€rov<rlx :ca) xvi^px^tq) with 
the Redeemer. The only help against the poison which has 
crept into our body is the antidote of the body of Him who 
was stronger than death. This antidote must be introduced into 
the body. It accordingly transforms and alters our body {fierx- 
'TTOiaiv xx) fierxTiiivxi; fi€rx<TTX<ngy (JLerx^TOix^id^^i^'i xXXoiavic), 
The actual body of Christ as immortal is thus the remedy 
against death; it must therefore, like other sorts of good, be 
partaken of bodily. This partaking takes place in the Supper; 
for through the act of consecration the bread and wine are 
changed into the flesh and blood of the Lord (fAsrxTroiijo'tc) in 
order that through partaking of them our body may be trans- 
formed into the body of Christ (f4.€rx<TTotxsi^^t^'^ see Justin). 
These transubstantiations are proved by a philosophical exposi- 
tion of matter and form, potentiality and actuality ; at this point 
Aristotle had already to be brought forward to furnish the 
necessary proof. The paradox was held to be not really so 
paradoxical. The body of the Logos, it was affirmed, itself 
consisted of bread; the bread was virtually (ivvxfist) the body 
etc. But more important than these dreadful expositions of a 
pharmaceutical philosophy was the close connection which Gre- 
gory formed by means of them between the Eucharist and the 
Incarnation. He was the first, so far as I know, to do this. 
The older Fathers also, indeed, while by the eucharistic body 
they understood the word and the life, always regarded the 
Incarnation as the fundamental condition, which alone made that 

* C. Eunomium XI., T. II., p. 704. 
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use of it possible. But since they did not entertain the idea of 
the real body of Christ, the Incarnation and Eucharist — apart 
from some attempts by Athanasius — still remained unconnected. 
It was otherwise with Gregory. For him the transformation 
of the consecrated bread into the body of Christ was the con- 
tinuation of the process of the Incarnation. ** If the existence 
of the whole body depends on nourishment while this consists 
of food and drink ; if» further, bread serves for food, and water 
mixed with wine for drink, and if the Logos of God, as has 
been already proved, is united (avvxvsxpxiij) in his character as 
God and Logos with human nature, and, having entered our 
body, produced no different or new constitution for human 
nature, but rather sustained his body by the usual and fitting 
means and supported life by food and drink, the food being 
bread; then, just as in our case, he who sees the bread to 
some extent perceives the human body therein, because when 
the bread enters the latter it becomes part of it, so in that case 
the body which conceals God within it, and which received the 
bread is to a certain extent identical with the bread... for 
what is characteristic of all was also admitted regarding the 
flesh of Christ, namely, that it was also supported by bread, 
but the body was by the residence in it of the Divine Logos 
transformed (fisre'Troiiidyi) to a divine sublimity and dignity. We 
accordingly are now also justified in believing that the bread 
consecrated by the word of God is transformed into the body 
of the God-Logos. For that body was also virtually bread, 
but was consecrated by the residence in it of the Logos, who 
dwelt in the flesh. Accordingly as the bread transformed in 
that body was invested with divine energy we have the same 
thing happening here. For in the former case the grace of the 
Word sanctified the body which owed its existence to, and to 
a certain extent was, bread, and similarly, in the present instance, 
the bread, as the apostle says, is made holy by God*s Word 
(Logos) and command; not that it is first changed into the 
body of the Logos by being eaten, but that it is at once trans- 
formed into his body by the Logos (by its consecration) in 
accordance with the saying of the Logos, * This is my body '.*' 
Gregory argues similarly as regards the wine and blood, and 
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then continues : " Since then that flesh which received God also 
received this portion (wine, blood) into its substance, and God 
made manifest by that means interfused himself in the perish- 
able nature of men, in order that by communion with deity 
the human might be deified ; therefore he implants himself in 
all who have believed in the dispensation of grace, by means 
of the flesh whose substance consists of both wine and bread, 
condemning himself to the bodies of believers, so that by union 
with that which is immortal man also might become a partici- 
pator in immortality. And these things he grants to the power 
of the blessing, having therefore transformed the nature of the 
phenomena (^Etts) cvv kx) touto rh fiipoe [wine, blood] >} dsoioxo? 
ixsivij fTxp^ Trphg rijij <rv<TTxa'tv ixvTije Trxpeii^xro, ?£ ^xvepuie): 
Ssbg S/i ^Guro Kxrifii^sv exurov rg fT/x>}p^ rav xvipuTrav ^vvsi, 
hx Ttj Tvjg deorviTOc xoivavisf, o'uvxTrodsccd^i ri xvdpcQTivov^ roiirov %«p/v 
TTx^rt ToTc TSTifrreuKOTi rjj ohovofjt^l:^, rijg xxpiroq kxvrbv ho'TrelpH 
S/i Tviq (Txpycog VI g li o'va'Tx^rig f$ gIvgv T€ kx) xprov i(rr), roiq fruf^xm 
ruv TrsTTtfrrevKoroov KxrxKptvxfievcgy ug xv rjj Trpog to xdxvxTCv 
ivu76i kx) xvipuTTog T}jc xixvx7ixg fisTOxo^ ykvoiTO, TXVTX 8f 
S/Swo"/ T^ T>jg euXoyixq ivvxfisi Trpiq skcTvo fi€TX(rrotx^tuo'xg ruv 
(pxtvofiivuv Tijv (pv(riv). It was henceforth impossible for any 
other theory to outbid this one, which followed the practice. 
It is the foundation for all farther developments, especially the 
liturgical, and is responsible for nominally Christian heathenism. 
// sprang from Gregory the '^spiritualist^', the disciple of Ori- 
gen! It explains why all purer science necessarily ceased. No 
independent theology could long hold its ground side by side 
with such an intoxicating speculation.* For the rest, Gregory 
did not teach transubstantiation in the later Western sense. 
According to him only the form [silos) of the elements, not the 
substance, was changed. His theory is therefore rightly described 
as one of transformation. Nor was he quite clear about the 
relation of the eucharistic to the real — transfigured — body. He 
did not entertain the idea of a complete identity, but only of 
a qualitative unity. The consecrated elements were qualitatively 
identical with the body, which the Logos had employed as his 
organ. 

* Calech. magna 37, Steitz X., pp. 43$ — 446. 
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Chrysostom, on the contrary, spoke of a complete identity, 
and did not shrink from the boldest and most repugnant ex- 
pressions. "In proof of his love he has given us the body 
pierced with nails, that we might hold it in our hands and eat 
it; for we often bite those whom we love muchJ"^ "Christ 
permits us to glut ourselves on his flesh." Chrysostom won't 
remove our horror of cannibalism by spiritualising the rite. " In 
order then that the disciples might not be afraid, he drank first, 
and thus introduced them undismayed into the Communion of 
his mysteries; therefore he drank his own blood." "Reflect, 
that the tongue is the member with which we receive the 
awful sacrifice." "Our tongue is reddened by the most awful 
blood." "He has permitted us who desire it not merely to 
see, but to touch and eat and bury our teeth in hi# flesh, and 
to intermingle it with our own being." The fact that at the 
same time the benefit contained in the Lord's Supper is described 
as being perceived by the mind, a vovitov^ hardly affects the 
result, for of course the body, however real, of a God is a 
voyjrov. Like Gregory, Chrysostom speaks of a refashioning and 
transforming (fAerxppvifiO^etv and fJt,6TX7K6vxi^€iv) of the elements, 
which Christ, the Holy Ghost, effects through the priest by means 
of the invocation — not of the words of institution which do not 
constitute the medium among the Greeks. Very instructive, 
moreover, is the reference to the Incarnation. "The Church 
sees the Lord lying in the crib wrapped in swaddling-clothes — 
an awful and wonderful spectacle; for the Lord's table takes 
the place of the crib, and here also lies the body of the Lord, 
not wrapped in swaddling-clothes, but surrounded on all sides 
by the Holy Ghost." Chrysostom, accordingly, went decidedly 
farther in this point also than Gregory, with whom he agreed 
in the assumption of an essentially corporeal effect of the 
participation. ^ 

* Horn. 24 in i ep. ad. Cor. c. 4. 

' Horn, de bealo Philogono 3; see Steitz X., pp. 446 — 462, from whom also 
the above quoted passages are taken. 

• Compare also the offensive expressions of Theodorct ( Interpret, in cant cantic. 
€. 3, Opp. II., p. 89 Schulze): 0/ ro/vi/v hvUovrt^ roG vvfi^iov rk fit An km irhovrtQ 
MVToC TO tttfix riji yecfAiHiiQ xvtoO rvyx^^vvi KomtyioQ. But the same author 
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To Dionysius, who was thoroughly Neoplatonic, the ethical 
central notion consists in mystical union [= 6icQ<nq (deification) 
=1 a(pofiolu<ng (likeness) -^-haxrtg (union)]. The complicated 
"hierarchies** in heaven and in the Church — "purifying, illumin- 
ating, perfecting *' = deacons, priests, and bishops — act as inter- 
mediaries. This they accomplish by the mysteries which like- 
wise are graded; to the bishops is reserved the consecration 
of the priests, the consecration of the anointing oil and of the 
altar. So the Lord's Supper, as in the case of Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem, is no longer treated apart ; it has its place along with five 
other mysteries. Dionysius was enabled to evolve a mystical 
doctrine dealing with each mystery by a close examination of 
its ritual performance. A deeper sense is given to each little 
detail; it has a symbolical significance; "symbolical** is indeed 
not a strong enough term. There is really a mystery present; 
but this conception does not prevent the expert in mysteries 
from after all regarding everything as the covering of a single 
inner process : the return of the soul from multiplicity to unity, 
from finitude ancf disunion to the ocean of the divine being. 
The Eucharist which accompanies and completes the process 
contributes to that which was begun in baptism. The liturgical 
performance is rendered symbolical in every part. Moreover, 
the consecrated elements are themselves treated as symbols. 
The realistic view of Chrysostom is not found in Dionysius. 
TAe realism consists y so to speak j in the fixity and integrity 
of the liturgical performance. Otherwise it is true of the Lord's 
Supper, what Dionysius says generally of all mysteries: "The 
majority of us do not believe in what is said regarding the 
divine mysteries; for we only see them through the sensible 
symbols attached to them. We ought to strip the symbols off 
and behold them by themselves when they have become naked 
and pure ; for thus seeing them we should revere the spring of 
life pouring into itself, both beholding it existing by itself and 
being a kind of single force, simple, self-moved, self-acting, not 
abandoning itself, but furnishing the science of all sciences, and 

writes (Dial. iDCODfus.): ovl\ ykp f4,irk rbv iytavfilv rk tivvrtiik vvfA^oXtt rtfc 
Koi roG t'/$ovQ XXI 6p»r^ ea^rt Kui dvr^, olu koci '7rp6rtpov $v. 
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ever itself seen by itself.** * And it is characteristic that it was 
precisely the consecration of the monk which constituted the 
highest mystery. Nothing but the tradition of the Church pre- 
vented Dionysius ranking it actually above the Eucharist. Diony- 
sius does not discuss the Eucharistic sacrifice at all. ' 

The following period was set the task of combining the crass 
realism of Gregory of Nyssa and Chrysostom with the ritualism 
of Dionysius, without at the same time wholly destroying the 
hidden spiritual element which depreciated all rites in compa- 
rison with the inner feeling and exaltation. But from the be- 
ginning of the fifth century conceptions of the Eucharist were 
very decidedly influenced by the Christological differences. If 
the conception of the Eucharist was connected with that of the 
Incarnation y then it could not be a matter of indifference to 
the former, whether in the latter the two natures were held to 
be fused in one or to remain separate. Monophysites and 
Orthodox^ however, had always been and remained of one 
mind regarding the Lords Supper. Cyril argued over and over 
again from the Lord's Supper in support of the Incarnation 
and vice versa, and it was strictly due to him that the Church 
learned the connection between the two and never lost it. 
Even Leo I. can discuss it. ' Nay, the incorruptibility of the 
Eucharistic body was now accepted without question, while this 
view, when applied to the Incarnation, was called, at least in 
later times, Aphthartodoketism. Cyril had no fixed doctrinal 
formula for the Lord's Supper; he did not go so far as Chry- 
sostom. * But since the body was to him, because of the one 

* Dionys. ep. 9, I ed. Corder (1755) L, p. 612: "'ATitf-roC/iAfv o/toaAo/ roTcxf^? 
rwy ^tktv iLovnipiotv x6yoiQ' ^tMi^t^a yup ii6vov ethrk iik r&v Tpov^t^vkdrttv avrolQ 
aiv^nr&v vvfifid^v. Af7 ii K»i ivoi^vrac^ aturk i^* iatvrSv yvpivk k«i naAetpk 
yiv6pLtva litlv oVrct ykp £v hcapuvot vt^^tiyifity ^myiiv ^«MC f'C iavriiv XfOfiivifv 
Kai f^* iXVT^Q ivrSvuy ip&vrtQ km fiixv rtvk ^^vccfxiv, «tAmv, xvtok/vhitov ethrot^ 
YtpyifTOv, iauTtfif ouk ceKoKtiTrovvxv^ iXKk yvuffiv yrua^&v yvua-tuv vfeipxovvay^ xai 

5 Monchsweihe de eccles. hierarch. I. 6, Abendmahl 1. c. L 3, pp. 187 — 198; 
on Dionysius' whole teaching on the Sacraments,, see Steitz XI., pp. 216 — 229. 
> Ep. 59. 

* On the doctrine of the Lord's Supper as held by Theodore, Theodoret, Nesto- 
rius, and Pseudo-Chrysostom, see Steitz XII, pp. 217 — 435. Theodoret can be 
described with most reason as a believer in the symbolical character of the rite. 
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nature made flesh (fiix Cpufrig (reTxpxufiivyi), God's body, it was 
in the full sense of the term "life-giving" (^uoTroiog). Accordingly 
he also maintained that it was not, as Nestorius taught, the 
^dy of a man that lay on the altar, but the body of God. * 
When we partake of the flesh of Christ, he implants it in us; 
m docs not thereby become man in us — this mystical inference 
is rejected, — but our body is transformed and becomes im- 
mortal. We do not yet find in Cyril, however, the contention 
that the real body of Christ is present in the eucharistic body ; 
it is rather only an operative presence that is meant ; the eucha- 
ristic body is identical in its effects with the real. ' It was the strict 
Monophysites who could bring the eucharistic and the earthly 
body quite closely together, because they also held the earthly 
body to be imperishable;' while the Severians still kept the 
two apart. But even the strict Monophysites did not, so far as 
is known, advance beyond identity in operative power. * The 
decisive step was taken in the age of the orthodox renaissance 
under the shield of Aristotle, accordingly by the scholastics of 
the sixth century. Here we have above all and first to name 
Eutychius, Patriarch of Constantinople in the time of Justinian. 
He based his view " on the conception derived from the systctti 
of Dionysius, that the cause exists by itself apart from its effects, 
but multiplies itself potentially in them and enters wholly into 
each, and proved that the ascended body abides complete [in 
substance] and undivided in itself [in heaven], and yet is re- 
ceived completely by each communicant in the portion of 
bread dispensed to him.'* Eutychius teaches a real fnultipli- 
cation of one and the same body of Christ in its antitypes — for 
as such he still describes the consecrated elements; but this 

Yet on the other hand it was maintained in the school of Theodore, in order to 
separate deity and humanity in Christ, that in the Lord's Supper the humanity of 
the Redeemer is received. This was very stoutly and acutely opposed by Leon- 
tius (in Mai, Vet. Script, nova coll. VI., p. 312) and that as a deification of mm. 
> Ep. 12 ad Coelest. 

5 On Cyril, see Steitz XII., pp. 235 — 245. Nilus held the same view, 1. c, pp. 
245—248. 

^ Anast£isius Sinaita made experiments to refute them, demonstrating that the 
consecrated host actually did decay; Steitz XII., pp. 215, 271 f. 
* Steitz XII., pp. 248 — 256. 
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multiplication is not one of substance, but of power. At any 
rate the separate existence of the eucharistic body side by side 
with the real is here for the first time given up. * Even before 
this, Isidore of Pelusium had demonstrated that the eucharistic 
body passed through the same stages of deification (6eu(ng) as 
the real. <'It is partaken as capable of suffering and mortal; 
for it is broken and is bruised by our teeth; yet it is not 
destroyed, but is transformed in the communicant into the 
immortal body." ^ 

John of Damascus settled this question also." In the 13th 
chapter of Book IV. of his system of doctrine he gave a theory 
of the mysteries — Baptism and the Lord's Supper — based on 
that of Gregory of Nyssa, but at the same time he was the 
first to perfect the conception of the identity of the eucharistic 
and the real body of Christ. John begins with the corruption 
of humanity and the Incarnation. From the latter we obtaia 
the new birth and the twofold food, that we may become sons 
and heirs of God. The birth and food required to be spiritual 
as well as corporeal, for we are both. As regards the food^ 
he himself in the last night ate the ancient passover, and then 
gave the New Testament. God is all powerful and creates by 
word and spirit. As he sent forth the light, as his spirit formed 
a body from the flesh of the virgin and without seed, so the 
same spirit, falling like rain on the field, changes bread and 
wine into the flesh and blood of Christ; an analogy drawn 
from the process of nourishment as in Gregory of Nyssa. We 
may ask here as Mary did: How can that be? And we must 
once more answer: The Holy Spirit comes upon it. And in 
fact God has taken for his purpose the commonest things that 
we through the common and natural may be transplanted into 
the supernatural. But he now writes : " The body is truly made 
one with the deity, tAe body which came from the holy virginy 

* Stcitz XII., pp. 214, 256—262. 

2 Steite XII., pp. 215, 262 ff. 

> On the mystics before him and after Dionysius, and their in part significant 
modification of the ideas of Dionysius imder the influence of Aristotle, see Steitz. XL, 
pp. 229 — 253. How closely the Trinity, Incarnation, and Eucharist were conceived 
to be connected, in the 7th century, may be seen from the Confession of Macarius. 
of Antioch at the sixth Council, Mansi XL, p. 350 sq. 
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not that the body which was assumed comes down from heaven, 
but the very bread and wine are transformed into the body and 
blood of God. And if you ask how this happens, it is enough 
for you to hear that it is by the Holy Spirit, just as the Lord 
also by the Holy Spirit assumed flesh for himself and in him- 
self." * In what follows the view is expressly rejected that it 
is a different body of Christ that is in question : there are not 
two bodies, but one. Further: "The bread and wine are not 
types of the body and blood of Christ; not so, but the very 
body of the Lord deified.'" The bread of the communion is 
not simple bread, but is united with the deity ; it has accordingly 
two natures. The body united with the deity is, however, not 
one nature, but the one is that of the body, the other that of 
the deity combined with it, so that the two together constitute 
not one nature but two. Only the not yet consecrated elements, 
moreover, are to be called " antitypes " ; in this way Basil also 
used the word (!). The mystery, however, is called "participa- 
tion*' because through it we possess a share in the deity of 
Jesus, but "communion" first, because we have communion with 
Christ, and secondly, because by the holy food we are united 
with one another, one body of Christ, members in his body, 
and therefore of one another. Therefore we have anxiously to 
watch lest we "participate" with heretics, or allow them to 
"participate" with us. Finally, it is still to be noticed that, 
according to John, the sacred food was not subject to the 
natural processes in the body. 

This is the classical doctrine of the Lord's Supper in the 
Greek Church up to the present day. By the Holy Ghost bread 
and wine are received into the body of Christ. The eucharistic 
body is that which was born of the virgin, not, however, by a 
transubstantiation, as if the body of Christ descended suddenly 
from heaven and took the place of the elements, but by trans- 

drt rd ivtfAtf^d^v o'eSfia 0I oupacvoG KocripxtTett^ iAA' '6rt abroQ 6 Upro^ juu ehoQ ffttrc- 
^otoCvratt eiQ o'Sfix Kxt ectfjLa QtoC. tl $h rov rpS^ov fT<(fifrc7c, t£( yivtrtu^ ^ptui TOt 
ixoCff-act^ Urt h» 7rvtvt4,xT0Q uyiov^ iia"Jrgp xecl g^ rtiQ etyfecQ 6tor6KOu itk ^vtvpuerci 
ayiov i»vr& xxi tv ixurSt 6 xuptoQ o'dpxu vTrtrrtjo'ecTO. 

' Ovx 'irrt tvttoq 6 eipro^ xxl 6 olvoi roC 9-miicctoq xai i^fiaro^ XptTreG' iiii 
yivoiTO^ «AA* ceurb rb v&ii» roC xvptov Tt^tctfxivov. 
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formation and assumption, just as in the Incarnation. The bread- 
body is received into the real body and is thus identical with 
it. * That is the last word of the Greek Church — only now was 
the mystery perfect. Only now was the real presence of the 
true body originated, the doctrine which the Churches of to-day, 
except the Reformed, wrongly assign to antiquity, nay, to the 
Apostolic age itself. It is true that Scholastics and Mystics have 
taught much that was original on the Lord's Supper in the 
Greek Churches since John ; spiritualism also was not abolished ; 
but the history of dogma can g^ive no place to these individual 
pronouncements.' The sacrificial character and the reference 
to the crucifixion, which are so strikingly neglected by John, 
were again made prominent in after times. ' The physical and 
liturgical miracle was never, however, so log^ically analysed or 
reduced to the categories of being and phenomenon, substance 
and accident, in the Greek Church as in the West. Attempts 
at this were made; but they never obtained any far-reaching 
importance in the official doctrine. The second Nicene Council 
of A.D. 787 took its stand on the conception of John. The 
last exclamations of the assembled Fathers were: "Whoever 
does not confess that Christ, on the side of his humanity, has 
an unlimited form, let him be anathema. May the memory of 
Germanus (of Constantinople) and of John (of Damascus) endure 
for ever."* 

» Stcitz XII., pp. 216 f, 275—286. 

> Sec Steitz XIII., pp. 3 — 66. The two controversies about the Lord's Supper 
of 1 155 and 1 1 99 are relatively the most important. 

* The magical view of the Lord's Supper is also seen in the practice of 
children's communion, which first attested by Cyprian (by Leucius ?), became the 
rule in the East, after infant Baptism had been established. Participation in the 
Lord's Supper was even held to be absolutely necessary; so already Cyprian, 
Testim. III. 25. See the Art. '^ Communion of Children" by v. Zezschwitz in 
Herzog's R.-Encykl., 2nd ed. 

^ See Mansi XIII., p. 398 sq. and Hefele III., p. 473. On the present doctrine 
and practice of the Greek Churches as regards the Eucharist, see Gass, Symbolik, 
pp. 252 — 277.; Kattenbusch 1. c. I., p. 410 ff. There as also in the Index of 
Hefele's Conciliengesch. (esp. Vol III. under " Abendmahl", "Messe") we obtain 
information also as to the numerous detailed decisions bearing on the rite (leavened 
breads etc.); compare Heineccius, Abbildung der alten und neuen griechischen . 
Kirch e, 171 1. 
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§ 2. Christianity of the Second Rank. 

There existed in Christendom, ever since there was a doctrina 
publicay />., from the end of the second century, a kind of 
subsidiary religion, one of the second rank, as it were subter- 
ranean, different among different peoples, but everywhere alike 
in its crass superstition, naive doketism, dualism, and polytheism. 
" When religions change, it is as if the mountains open. Among 
the great magic snakes, golden dragons and crystal spirits of 
the human soul, which ascend to the light, there come forth 
all sorts of hideous reptiles and a host of rats and mice." 
Every new religion invigorates the products of the ancient one 
which it supersedes. In one aspect of it we know very little 
of the " Christianity " of the second rank, for it had no literary 
existence;* in another we are thoroughly familiar with it; for 
we only need to set before us, and to provide with a few 
Christian reminiscences, the popular conditions and rites with 
which Christianity came in contact in different provinces," as 
also the tendencies, everywhere the same, of the superstitious 
mob, tendencies inert in the moral sphere, exuberant in the 
realm of fancy. Then we have this second-class Christianity* 
It consisted in worship of angels — demigods and demons, reve- 
rence for pictures, relics, and amulets, a more or less impotent 
enthusiasm for the sternest asceticism — therefore not infrequently 
strictly dualistic conceptions — and a scrupulous observance of 
certain things held to be sacred, words, signs, rites, ceremonies, 
places, and times. There probably never was an age in which 
Christendom was free from this ** Christianity *', just as there 
never will be one in which it shall have been overcome. But 
in the fully formed Catholic Church as it passes over into the 
Middle Ages, this Christianity was not only dragged along with 
it as a tolerated, because irremovable, burden, but it was to 
a very large extent legitimised, though under safeguards, and 
fused with the doctrina publica. Catholicism as it meets us in 
Gregory the Great and in the final decisions of the seventh 

* Yet some of the apocryphal Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, Apocalypses, etc, 
come under this head. 

3 The works of Usener and Dieterich (Nfxw«, Leipzig, 1893) are valuable. 
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Council, presents itself as the most intimate union of Christianity 
of the first order with that subterranean, thoroughly superstitious, 
and polytheistic •'Christianity"; and the centuries from the third 
to the eighth mark the stages in the process of fusion, which 
seems to have reached an advanced point even in the third 
and was yet reinforced from century to century to a most ex- 
traordinary extent. 

It is the business of the historian of the Church and of 
civilisation to describe these developments in detail, and to 
show how in separate provinces the ancient gods were transform- 
ed into Christian saints, angels, and heroes, and the ancient 
mythology and cultus into Christian mythology and local worship. 
This task is as aesthetically attractive as that other which is 
closely allied to it, the indication of the remains of heathen 
temples in Christian Churches. The temple of Mithras which 
became St. George's Church, proves that St. George was 
Mithras; in St. Michael the ancient Wotan had been brought 
to life again, just as Poseidon in St. Nicholas; the different 
" mothers of God ", who were honoured with all sorts of sacred 
offerings — one preferred fruits, another animals — only show that 
Demeter, Venus, Juno,* and countless other great mothers and 
holy or unholy virgins, had merged in the one mother. — The 
provincial calendars and various '•Church Years*' conceal sig- 
nificant reminiscences from the old heathen times. Here, how- 
ever, we are only interested in the questions of principle, how 
far all this had forced its way into the doctrina publicuy and 
how it was possible for that rehgion, whose strong point had 
once been a horror of idols, to admit this stuff* as something 
sacred. 

As regards the second question, the points of contact existed 
in the doctrina publica itself. The following may have been 
the most important. In the first place, the doctrina had been 
constructed by the aid of Greek and Roman intellectual culture 
and philosophy. These, however, were connected by a thousand 
ties with mythology and superstition, which were not got rid 
of by assigning a •^noumenon" to everything. We need only 
recall the single instance of Origen to see that the father of 
free and spiritual theology was at the same time the patron of 

20 
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every superstition that would admit of receiving the least grain 
of spiritual contents. Secondly, the doctrina publica sanctioned 
the Old Testament. Before this, indeed, and even to some 
extent in the time of the conflict with Gnosticism great pains 
had been taken to prove that the Old Testament was a Christ- 
ian book, and to allegorise all its ceremonial features. But the 
power of interpretation had weakened more and more in 
comparison with the strength of the letter. What a wealth was 
embraced in the book of material drawn from the most varied 
stages of religious history 1 This material was sacred. No one 
indeed now got circumcised, or oflered bloody sacrifices, or 
refrained from eating pork, but what did that signify if every- 
thing else gradually came somehow or other to be accepted? 
From the third century the Church needed infinitely more than 
a doctrina publica ; it needed a sacred constitution, holy priests 
and a holy ritual. The Old Testament from which pretty 
nearly anything can be legitimised also legitimised this. Thus, 
side by side with revelation in the form of sacred doctrine, 
there arose an indefinitely increasing mass of sacred things 
which could be justified from the Old Testament alone. For 
its sake the old strict exclusion of the literal meaning of the 
book and of its ceremonies was abandoned, slowly indeed, but 
surely. At first the attempt was made to proceed circuitously, 
and to attribute the ceremonial decrees to the Apostles, because 
men were still unwilling to appeal directly to the Old Testa- 
ment commands ; but they then became bolder, and finally felt 
no scruple about using the Old Testament down to matters of 
detail, the special pointsof the Temple ritual — the cherubim being 
cited, for example, in support of the right to worship pictures. 
Thirdly, the sacred rites of Baptism, and especially of the 
Eucharist, offered points of contact for the intrusion of Christ- 
ianity of the second rank into official Christianity. The 
public doctrine had already, at a very early date, treated 
and regarded these rites as mysteries in the ancient sense. 
Thus the door was thrown wide open to the inrush of every- 
thing of the character of a mystery, magic, liturgical 
miracles, and fetishes. Fourthly, devils and angeb had played 
a great part even in primitive Christianity. The official doc- 
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trine, however, at first paid comparatively little heed to them; 
yet they had always employed the imagination even of the 
most enlightened. Round these traditions the popular concep- 
tions now gathered, and the doctrina publica was almost defence- 
less against them. When in the fourth and fifth centuries the 
masses streamed into the Church, it was not in a position, in 
spite of catechetical instruction, to exercise any control over 
them, or to examine the (mental) luggage of those desiring 
admission. Nay, more, the monks, who in the same period had 
with such extraordinary rapidity obtained full charge of piety, 
moved in this world of demons and angels, and cherished the 
ancient mythology under a Christian name. To live in the 
sphere of pure and impure spirits, to be visited, refreshed, 
strengthened by the former, and to be tempted and assailed 
by the latter, soon was held to be a sign of a heroic Christ- 
ianity; and to this the official doctrine had to accommodate 
itself. Besides the cultus, men obtained their edification from 
a pious light literature whose dualism and exotic character 
might lead the critic to assign it wrongly to the Gnosticism of 
the second century. ^ But the Church was perhaps even more 
strongly influenced by the Neoplatonic doctrine of spirits. In 
devoting itself to a lofty intuition, and, like the Gnostics of old, 
seeing between God and the world hosts of graded aeons (angels) 
who as the ** heavenly hierarchy " — in reality as cosmical powers 
— reduced the many to the one, this doctrine legitimised the 
superstitious and barbarous conceptions of demigods and genii. 
The one God, whom the people had never understood, threat- 
ened to disappear, even in the views of refined theologians, 
behind the whole complicated intermediaries who appeared more 
tangible and therefore more trustworthy. Who can wonder 
that now the cultured Christian, if a mystic, also preferred in 
his religious difficulties to resort to these courts rather than to 
turn directly to God? If the supreme God had appointed and 
set these courts between himself and his world, then it would 

1 To the monks there feU as a rule in the East the role of mediators between 
Christianity of the first and second rank. Tliey perhaps contributed most strongly 
to the transference of catchwords of the former into the latter, and of the spirit of 
the latter into the former. 
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be presumption and aimless effort to ignore them. Only the 
strict ascetic might venture that. But he also would rather 
dwell in fancy in the magnificent, beautifully ordered world 
of spirits, where the golden buckets ascend ; ^ he would rather 
picture the fulness and variety of the immortal life than dwell 
for ever on the desolate and terrifying thought of the OnCr 
who was so incomprehensible, that not even his Being could 
be conceived. 

Fifthly, as a residuum of the idea that all Christians were 
"saints", and that the Church possessed apostles, prophets, and 
spiritual teachers, the conviction had remained that there had 
been a Heroic Age, and that those who had then won a name 
for themselves were "saints". They were added to the Patri- 
archs and Old Testament Prophets, and they continued to 
receive successors in the martyrs and great ascetics. The most 
cultured theologians had already set up theories of the power 
of these heroes to intercede with God, and of their special 
relation to Christ. The anniversaries of the birth or death of 
the saints were celebrated, and thus they offered themselves in 
the most natural way to take the place of the dethroned gods 
and their festivals. They fell into line with the angelic powers, 
and were held to be more trustworthy than the latter. Among 
them Mary came to the front, and the course of the develop- 
ment of dogma specially favoured her, and her alone. A woman^ 
a mother, made her appearance in proximity to the deity ; and 
thus at last it became possible to include in Christianity the 
recognition of that which had been most foreign to primitive 
Christianity — homage paid to sex, the sacred, the divine, in a 
female form. The Gospel to the Hebrews had already, indeed, 
made the Lord say, " My mother the Holy Ghost " ; but this 
thought was yet sexless, so to speak, and was besides never 
made use of in the great Church. Mary now became the 
mother, the bearer, of God. 

Sixthly, from the earliest times the Christians had looked on 
death as holy ; it was the birth-hour of the true life ; for in 
this world life meant for the Christians to practise dying, and 
to have died was to live in immortality. Accordingly, every- 

i The Manichaeans held a similar doctrine. 
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thing connected with blessed death, had already been touched 
by the breath of immortality. The martyrs exhaled this breath; 
therefore their very bones were more precious than gold or 
jewels. The worship of the dead began early, and only a few 
opposed it. The heathen use of fetishes and amulets revived 
in the cultus of the dead and of relics ; in this form it was des- 
titute of the aesthetic charm which antiquity knew how to give 
to its amulets and little sanctuaries, and for this reason the re-- 
fined taste of enthusiastic Epigoni rose in disgust against the 
veneration of bones and corpses (see Julian's attacks). But the 
Christians satisfied themselves from the contrast between the 
sensuous appearance and its religious value that their faith was 
unique and elevated, since it found the divine in the very dust 
and fragments of death. Therefore they were certain of hot 
being heathen in revering those amulets and relics ; for heathen- 
ism sought and found its sacred things in the bloom of life, 
but Christianity in death. With the service of the relics was 
most intimately connected the veneration of the saints, and the 
two led to the veneration of pictures and idols. 

For, seventhly, the doctrina publicay as has been shown in 
our whole account, contained to an increasing extent the im- 
pulse to transform the fiMii<rtg (doctrine) into mysteries; this 
impulse it followed continually in the treatment of the Euchar- 
ist. But in doing so, it opened up the way to the boundless 
desire to enjoy the holy everywhere and with the whole five 
senses, and it then obeyed this desire itself. The Lord's Supper 
became the centre of an ever extending circle of material sacred 
things which could be seen, heard, tasted, smelt, and touched. 
The religious was much more closely connected with the 
material than with the moral. That, however, meant the relapse 
to religious barbarism and the worship of images. This might 
be transfigured in poetry — everything now showed a trace of 
God; it could even be spiritualised pantheistically — God is the 
world, and the world is the deity revealed; but within Christi- 
anity it was nothing but apostasy. But further, the senses 
which seek to perceive and therefore do perceive that which 
is holy, become dull and blind in presence of that which is 
actually perceptible, and dazzle the reason. The reason became 
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accustomed to a fabulous world of wonders, and more and 
more lost all rational standards. Even the most cultured Fathers 
from the fifth century ceased to be capable of distinguishing 
between the real and unreal ; they were defenceless against the 
most absurd tales of the miraculous, and lived in a world of 
magic and enchantment. Then there once more emerged 
practices which date from the earliest age of civilisation. Sooth- 
saying, auguries, examination of sacrifices, inquiries at oracles 
of every sort: — they had lost their name and their ritual, but 
they were now revived in all that was essential as Christian, 
though in new forms. Bibliomancy, questioning the Bible like 
a book of oracles, arose. Synods at first denounced it, but 
even great doctors of the Church favoured the evil habit. 
Ordeals, which were by no means originated by the Germans, 
came into vogue. Two clerics of North Africa were suspected 
of a scandalous act; both denied the charge; one must have 
been guilty; Augustine sent them over sea to the grave of 
S. Felix of Nola. There they were to repeat their assertions; 
Augustine expected that the saint would at once punish the 
liar. At the sixth Council a Monothelite offered to prove the 
truth of his confession by writing it and placing it on the 
breast of a dead man, when the dead would rise up. The 
Fathers of the Council accepted the test. In cases of sickness 
questions were addressed to this or that saint ; the patient slept 
in his chapel; on certain days lodging in the chapel was more 
effective than on others, etc., etc. The sources of the fifth to 
the eighth century contain hundreds of such cases ; not only did 
the foolish multitude take part in them, but, as the above 
passages have shown, the spiritual leaders themselves. The 
impulse to mystagogy, and the misguided craving to feel the 
proximity of the deity, without being or becoming a new man, 
were to blame for this decline and fall. Only two points can 
be cited. First, the better Christians still continued to seek 
and find an object of thought {yoviriv) in the thousand liturgical 
sacred things, the thought and its envelopment interchanged 
with each other in an attractive play. Thus these men defended 
themselves against the charge of worshipping idols. Secondly, 
the honour to be assigned to idols was and continued to be 
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uncertain ; it was not equal to that of God or of Jesus Christ 
or to the authority of Holy Scripture, and one might even finally 
disown them; any one might confine himself to the doctrina 
publicay and privately interpret in his own way its sensuous 
and magical portions, if only he did not attack them. But the 
poor common people knew nothing of this secret privilege of 
the learned, nor might they share in it. And even scholars 
were themselves burdened with an immense amount of stuff to 
which they had to dedicate their piety. It is the same to-day. 
The pious regard which is required by the whole complex of 
ecclesiasticism, intimately interwoven as it is with nationality, 
restricts the capacity to win independent power in religion, 
and to take earnestly and devoutly what is really earnest and 
holy. No religion gains anything through time; it only loses. 
If a hurricane does not pass over it and purify it again and 
again, it gets stifled in its own withered foliage. No hurricane 
has yet swept over the Churches of the East. And yet they 
possess in the Gospel, which they too read, an element of 
movement which perhaps in some future time will bring life to 
the dry bones. 

On the worship of angels, see Vol. III., Chap. IV. and Schwane, 
Dogmengeschichte II., pp. 299 — 328. The seventh general Synod 
decided that angels must also be portrayed because they were 
finite in form, and had appeared to many in a human shape. 
The theologoumenon of Dionysius, who was not the first to 
teach it, concerning the nine choirs of angels, obtained general 
acceptance. The conception of the manifold guardian ministry 
of the angels became more and more important. Even Schwane 
confesses here : ** the doctrine that every man possessed such a 
guardian spirit appears to have been allied to the old heathen 
idea of genii, but was also founded on Holy Scripture** (p. 315). 
The worship and invocation of angels became established; but 
the Church held in principle to the position that the angelic 
cultus was not identified with the worship of God.* 

' On the extension of angel- worship we have an interesting bit of evidence as 
early as the fourth century in Didymus, De trinit. II. 7, p. 250 (ed. Miogarelli): 
A/d {Ltrk rkQ iKKk^viu^ xcu oIkos ilKrnptot r^ Btl^ rifC xpotiyopiaQ vfiSlv (scil. of 
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In reference to the Saints, 030*11 says in his fifth mystagogic 
catechism (c. 9); "Then we also remember those who have 
already fallen asleep, first the Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, 
and martyrs, that God through their prayers and intercession 
may accept our supplication." So also Augustine. This circle 
was extended after the fifth century by the addition of holy 
bishops, monks, and nuns. The power of the Saints to intercede 
was always the reason why honour and invocation {rifiii xx) 
i7rl)c^>1(rii;) were due to them. The ancient little martyr-chapels 
of the saints now became great Churches. The complete apo- 
theosis of the saints was denied in principle. The oflferings 
brought on the anniversaries of Saints and Martyrs were always 
meant for God. But the connecting of the service of the Saints 
with the eucharistic sacrifice gave the former an extraordinary 
value. Banquets were regularly held on their anniversaries — 
a genuinely heathen custom, and in vain did men like Ambrose, 
Augustine, and Gregory of Nazianzus inveigh against them. 
The ideas of the communion of the Saints, and its typical 
import — every class gradually obtained its Saint — were certainly 
very valuable, and in this sense the worship of the Saints was 
not entirely unjustifiable; but the harm was greater than the 
benefit. The worship of God suffered, and crass superstition 
was introduced, especially in connection with the relics. This 
was first perceived by the Gallican priest Vigilantius who had 
witnessed the gross disorder prevalent at the sacred sites of 
Palestine.* Vigilantius (end of the fourth century) went to the 
roots of the worship of the Saints with his criticism, not only 
disputing the power of their intercession, but denying its exist- 
ence, since the Saints were not yet in heaven with Christ. 
Against him Jerome maintained (c. Vigil. 6) a " ubique esse " 
of the saints, Apostles, and Martyrs, since they were wherever 

the aiigels) tTuvufzot, ^ th^pgvroQ £(/vMp<c apx^V'^^^i ^^'^ '^ tUvrn^ rtu^ ir^Aftf-^y, 

iKi^uvri KO0-/t4ifdivrfC' 'ieiviv r§ oi Hv^puToi kcu bIq rk Armripm ri)c htyiutfAivti^ 
ett/Toi/Q x^P*^ '^k 'ixo^'Tot olov uq frpvr^vta gTirivyfA^Tctv rk iVHTi^pia xpofiifi^tifiivaLy 
ovK iKvoCvTgQ xxi TiXxyof itaXx^ilv ifv Hot ii»Kp6v , ,. e^Q xttp»^ii9'6fUvot irAf/ovoc 
ivvoixQ fxiv r^c '^ipt rifv xptv^tiuv axd vfxSv, itsrovviai; il rifC tSv ^XorifJiOvfitvmv 
vfrip roG tZ xya^Qv frapk roG StoG. 

* Jerome c. Vigilant, and ep. ad Riparium. 
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Christ was. Augustine also, who refers to similar contentions, 
showed that the Saints continued to have the power and the 
will to participate in earthly things. Vigilantius had rightly 
perceived the danger of an actual fusion of the service of God 
and of the Saints, and his attack resulted, at least, in a sharper 
distinction being drawn in theory. This was also, however, done 
by the Greeks; they reserved worship (XxTpeix) to God, and 
described the veneration of the Saints, in language already used 
by Cyril of Alexandria, as a becoming honour (rifiii o-;^fT/>c>}). * 
Most offensive was the worship of relics. ' It flourished to its 
greatest extent as early as the fourth century, and no Church doctor 
of repute restricted it. All of them rather, even the Cappadocians, 
countenanced it. The numerous miracles which were continually 
wrought by bones and relics seemed to confirm their worship. 
The Church therefore would not give up the practice, although 
a violent attack was made upon it by a few cultured heathens, 
and besides by Manichaeans. Moreover, in the Church itself a 
scanty opposition arose here and there. The strict Arians 
(Eunomians) appear to have been more backward about this 
worship (c. Vigil, 8), and Vigilantius assailed the .^^rshippers 
of relics, with Julian-like acuteness, though he was moved by 
the thought of the divine worship in spirit and truth. He called 
the adorers of relics '* suppliants to refuse and servants of idols." 
He would have nothing to do with the lights kindled before 
relics, the praying and kissing, or the pomp with which they 

^ Worship was more and more paid to the saints as ascetics and workers of 
miracles. Men wished to receive from the miracle-workers what they praised in 
the ascetics ; for the worship was not platonic, but was always covetous. The great 
patterns for biographies of ascetics were the Life of Anthony by Athanasius, and 
the Lives of the Egyptian monks by Jerome. These were followed in the West 
by the saintly novels on Martin of Tours by Sulpicius Severus, and the Egyptian 
Tales of Johannes Cassianus. Comprehensive works soon appeared in the East, 
of which the ^lA^dcoc hropia of Theodoret, the Historia Lausiaca of Palladius, and 
the corresponding sections of Sozomen's Church History, deserve special mention. 
The iteo^iyfAura of Macarius are uniqne. The biographies of saints and martyrs 
of the Jacobites, Copts and Abyssinians are, thanks to a gloomy and desolate fancy, 
particularly repulsive. \Vc need only here mention the collection (Simeon Meta- 
phrastes) and the ritual use of the biographies (Menaen, Synaxarien, etc.). 

* On the differences between East and West in the cultus of the relics, see 
Sdralek, Art. Reliquien in Kraus, Realencyklop. der Christl. Alterthumer. 
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were surrounded (c. 4). But that did as little good as his un- 
successful attacks on pilgrimage to the holy sites of Palestine. 
Men continued to seek the living among the dead, and soon it 
was enjoined as an universal command— and first in the West — 
that every altar must have its relics; see Canon 17 of the 6th 
Synod of Carthage, and Canon 2 of a Parisian Council in Hefele 
III., p. 70. The altar was no longer merely the table of the 
Lord, but at the same time the memorial of some Saint or 
other. Yet in France it was still necessary for a long time to 
defend the practice against Vigilantius who had obtained no 
ally in Augustine, although that great theologian well knew 
that God required a spiritual service. * In the East, after Con- 
stantine Copronymus had attacked the relics along with the 
images, their worship was expressly enjoined by the seventh 
Synod; see the transactions at the fourth and seventh sittings 
(Hefele III., pp. 466, 472) as also the seventh Canon of the 
Council: **As every sin is followed by others in its train, the 
heresy of the iconoclasts dragged other impieties after it. They 
have not only taken away the sacred pictures, but they have 
abandoned other usages of the Church, which must now be re- 
newed. We order therefore that relics be deposited with the 
usual prayers in all temples which have been consecrated without 
possessing any. But if in future a bishop consecrates a Church 
not having relics he shall be deposed." On the worship of 
saints and relics in the modern Greek Church, see Gass, Sym- 
bolik, p. 310 ff., Kattenbusch 1. c. I., p. 465 f. Along with 
relics and pictures the sign of the cross — this from an early 
date : see even Justin — the volume of the Gospels, the eucharistic 
vessels and many other things were held to be especially holy. 
On the cross and the form in which it was to be made, on 
which great stress is placed, see Gass, p. 184 f. 

Mary takes the first place among the saints. She came into 

* On the continued influence of Vigilantius in France, see the tractate of Faustos 
of Rcji de symbolo (Caspari, Quellen IV., p. 273) ; " Ut transeamus ad sanctorum 
commuDionem. Illos hie sententia ista confundit, qui sanctorum et amicorum dei 
cineres non in honore debere esse blasphemant, qui beatorum martyrum gloriosam 
memoriam sacrorum reverentia moDumentorum colendam esse non credunt In 
symbolum pnevaricati sunt, et Christo in fonte mentiti sunt, et per banc infideliUtem 
in medio sinu vitx locum morti aperueruot." 
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notice even in the first three centuries. ' So early began the 
legends and aprocryphal narratives that dealt with her; her 
place in the Symbol next the Holy Spirit insured a lofty position 
to her for all time. Pierius, Alexander of Alexandria, and 
Athanasius, already called her mother of God, and her virginity 
was maintained before, during and after the birth, the birth 
> itself being embellished with miracle, as in the case of the 
Gnostics. But Mary obtained her chief, her positively dog- 
matic significance from the fact that the dogma of the Incar- 
nation became the central dogma of the Church. Even the 
arguments of Irenaeus are in this respect very significant (Mary 
and Eve); but it was only from the fourth century that the 
consequences were drawn. It would lead us too far to give 
here a history of mariolatry even in outline. ' The orthodox 
Fathers of the Greek Church in the fourth century were still 
comparatively reserved. Ambrose and Jerome, above all, in 
their controversy with Jovinian, initiated the Church in the 
worship of Mary. ' Ambrose who exerted so strong an influence 
upon Augustine is especially to be mentioned as patron of this 
worship. He taught that Mary took an active share in the 
work of redemption, and already applied Gen. III., 3 to the 
holy virgin. In his time, again, the fables about Mary, which 
had long been in existence, began to be recognised as author- 
itative in the Church. All that had been sung in her praise 
by extravagant Latin, Greek, and Syrian poets and novelists, 
was consolidated into a kind of doctrine. It was believed as 
early as the end of the fourth century that Mary had not died, 

» Sec Vol. I., p. 258; II., p. 277. 

* A good review is given by Benrath, "Zur Gesch. der Marienverehiung ", re- 
printed from the Theol. Studien und Kritik., 1886. A list is given in it of Catholic 
literature, in which the works of Marraci, Passaglia, Kurz (1881), Scheeben (1882), 
and von Lehner (1881, also a 2nd ed.) are especially noteworthy. Art ''Maria" 
by Steitz in the R.-Encykl., Rosch, Astarte Maria (Stud. u. Krit, 1888, pp. 265 — 
299). Kattenbusch, 1. c. I., p. 464 f. 

• JoviniaD, so passionately handled by Jerome, had, in keeping with his depre- 
ciatory view of virginity in general, denied among other things the perpetua vir- 
ginitas of Mary. But other Western writers, like Bonosus and Helvidius, held the 
same view, and found supporters in their own time in Illyria. Bonosus held 
heterodox views, besides, of the person of Christ (compare the Art. on him in 
Herzog's R.-Encykl). 
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but had been removed from the earth by a miracle. Yet the 
Arabian CoUyridians, who presented her with oflferings of bread- 
cakes, as if she had been a goddess, were anathematised 
(Epiph. H. 78). The Nestorian controversy brought Mary into 
the centre next Christ. She was the rock from which was hewn 
the deified body of the God-Logos. Nestorius cried in vain to 
Cyril, and with him to the whole Church, "Don't make the 
virgin into a goddess'*; at Ephesus Cyril exalted her for ever 
in the Catholic Church above all creatures, above Cherubim and 
Seraphim, and set her at the right hand of the Son. He started 
the permutaiio nominum by which everything held true of the 
Son might be said to a great extent of the mother, because 
without her there would have been no God-man. She now 
really became a factor in dogma, which cannot be said of any 
saint or angel; for the name **she who bore God'* (bride of the 
Holy Spirit) was thoroughly meant. It may be said in many 
respects that the orthodox now taught regarding Mary what 
the Arians had taught regarding Christ; she was a demi-god 
mediating between God and men. John of Damascus summa- 
rised the Greek theory in De fide orth. III., 12 and in the 
three homilies devoted to Mary. "The name * Bearer of God* 
represents the whole mystery of the Incarnation. The Holy 
Spirit purified Mary with a view to the conception.'* John adopted 
the whole mass of legend up to the Ascension. Her share in 
the work of redemption is strongly emphasised; her body re- 
mained uncorrupted. Yet it is noteworthy that John was much 
more cautious in his dogmatic work than in his homilies. 

The Synod of A.D. 754, hostile as it was to saints and 
pictures, did not venture to interfere with mariolatry; indeed 
it expressly avowed its orthodoxy on this point; but that was 
not enough for the opposition. Theodorus Studita described 
the iconoclasts as opponents of the worship of Mary — see his 
iyy^iiyLiov s\^ r^^v y.ol(JLi^(Tiv of Mary ; and it was only by the Synod 
of y^j that feeling in the East was satisfied. But in spite of 
all the extravagances with which she was honoured — the snc- 
cessive rise of numerous festivals, the annunciation, birth, death, 
reception, introduction into the temple — she is only recog^nised 
after all in Greek dogmatics as the great patroness and inter- 
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cesser for men. There is not a word of her having been free 
from the stain of original sin. It has been rightly said that 
she soon took a much more independent position in Western 
piety. **The prayers to Mary in the Greek Euchologion have 
a very uniform tone, because they dwell persistently on the 
desire for support and help." (Gass, I.e. p. 183). In a word> 
although she is also called "Lady*' by the Greeks, she is not 
the "Queen" who rules Christendom and the world, and com- 
mands in heaven. She is not the "Mother of sorrows''; that 
itself g^ves a different meaning to the feeling in the two Churches. 
But the superstition which is practised among the masses in 
connection with her pictures is perhaps worse in the East than 
in the West. 

The distinctive character of the Greek Church was most 
clearly expressed in the worship of pictures, in the form in 
which it was dogmatically settled after the controversy on the 
subject. * There had been pictures from early times, originally 
for decorative purposes, and afterwards for instruction, in the 
grave-yards, churches, memorial chapels, and houses, and Axed 
to all sorts of furniture. Opposition had existed, but it came 
to an end in the Constantinian age. The people were to learn 
from the pictures the histories they depicted ; they were looked 
on as the books of the unlearned. ' At the same time the 

1 On the controversy about images, see Mansi XII. — XIV., and the works of John of 
Damascus, Theodore Studita, Theophanes, Gregory Hamartolus, Cedrenus, Zonaras, 
Constantine Manasses, Michael Glycas, Anastasius and others. Works by Goldast 
(1608), Dallaeus (1642), Maimbourg (1683), Spanheim (1686), Walch (Vol. X. of the 
Ketzergesch.), Schlosser (1812), Marx (1839), Hefele (Concil. Gesch. III. 2, p. 366 ff.; 
IV. 2, p. I ff.), Schenk, Kaiser Leo III. (Halle, 1880). On the relation of Armenia 
to the image-controversy, see Karapet Ter Mkrttschian, Die Paulikianer (Leipzig, 
1893), p. 52 ff., and there also the part on the controversies and the history of the 
sects, p. 112 ff., etc.; see especially the K.-Gesch. of Hergenrother. Gass, Sym- 
bolik, p. 315 ff. Kattenbusch 1. c. I., p. 467 ff., and the monograph by Schwarzlose, 
Der Bilderstreit, ein Kampf der griechischen Kirche urn ihre Eigenart und ihre 
Freiheit, 1890. 

' , But at the same time, some ranked the pictures much higher than exegesis, 
as is shown by the interesting letter of Bishop David of Mez-Kolmank on images 
and drawings to John Mairogomier (translated by Karapet, 1. c, p. 52): .. . "This 
sect arose after the time of the Apostles, and first appeared among the Romans, 
wherefore a great Synod was held at Csesarea, and the command was given to 
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picture was to adom holy places. But still another interest 
gradually made itself felt, one that had formerly been most 
strenuously resisted by early Christianity. It is natural for men 
to desire relics and images of venerated beings, to withdraw 
them from profane use, and to treat them with deep devotion. 
Christianity had originally resisted this impulse, so far as any- 
thing connected with the deity was concerned, in order not to 
fall into idolatry. There was less repugnance, however, to it, 
when it dealt with Christ, and almost none from the first in 
the case of martyrs and heroic characters. From this point the 
veneration of relics and pictures slowly crept in again. But from 
the fifth century it was greatly strengthened, and received a 
support unheard of in antiquity, through the dogma of the in- 
carnation and the corresponding treatment of the Eucharist. 
Christ was the image (shuv) of God, and yet a living being, 
nay, a life-giving spirit {TvevfAX ^aoTotov)] Christ had by the 
incarnation made it possible to apprehend the divine in a 
material form, and had raised sensuous human nature to the 
divine: the consecrated elements were shoves of Christ and yet 
were his very body. These ideas introduced thought to a 
new world. It was not only the Areopagite and the mystics 
who saw in all consecrated finite things the active symbol of 
an eternal power, or perceived the superiority of the Christian 
religion to all others in the very fact that it brought the divine 
everywhere into contact with the senses. They merely raised 
to the level of a philosophic view what the common man and 
the monk had long perceived, namely, that everything secular 
which has been adopted by the Church became, not only a 
symbol, but also a vehicle of the sacred. But amid secular 
things the image, which bore as it were its consecration in 
itself, appeared to be least secular. Pictures of Christ, Mary, 
and the saints, had been already worshipped from the fifth 

paint pictures in the House of God. These painters became arrogant, and sought 
to have their art placed above all other ecclesiastical arts. They said: ^Oor art 
is light, for, while few read the Holy Scriptures, it enlightens equally old and 
young." This and other passages by Armenius show, besides, that there were 
"iconoclastic heretics" long before the Emperor Leo. The Marcionites (Paulidans) 
also rejected pictures and crosses. 
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(fourth) century with greetings, kisses, prostration, a renewal 
of ancient pagan practices. In the naive and confident convic- 
tion that Christians no longer ran any risk of idolatry, the 
Church not only tolerated, but promoted, the entrance of pagan- 
ism. It was certainly the intention to worship the divine in the 
material ; for the incarnation of deity had deified nature (^livt^). A 
brisk trade was carried on in the seventh and beginning of the 
eighth century in images, especially by monks; churches, and 
chapels were crowded with pictures and relics; the practice of 
heathen times was revived, only the sense of beauty was in- 
verted. It was not fresh life that seemed fair, but, though a 
trace of the majestic might not be lacking, it was the life 
consecrated to asceticism and death. We do not know how 
far artistic incapacity, how far the dogmatic intention, con- 
tributed to the Byzantine ideal of the faints. *' Authentic" 
pictures were in existence, and numberless copies were made 
from them. By their means, monkish piety, engaged in a stupid 
staring at sacred things, ruled the people, and dragged Christ' 
ianity down to deeper and deeper depths. 

But this monkish piety, which prevailed from the Bishops 
down, had become more and more independent in relation to 
the State. None of his successors had mastered the C*hurch^ 
like Justinian ; and it was the asm of the iconoclastic emperors 
to reduce it to complete subjection to the State, to make it a 
department of the State. They sought at the same time to 
have a State Church into which they could force the sects^ 
Jews and Mohammedans, without imposing what was most obnoX' 
ious to diem« that wiiich made official Christianity into heathenism 
— the worship of images. They meant iherefme Uj decide what 
was Christian, and how the cultus ought to be framed, and in 
doing so tbe>' were aided by the fact that ft could be ^hown 
without any difiiciilty that the worship of images was v>fiietfcmg 
relatively oord and alien. We cannot say more ; for they them- 
selves were violeiit and rude barbarians, military ufM^fU^ wfwv 
depended on die ^m^d. They ha4 ikt^tuU/r^ the idea o^ the 
Church as dbe dnef vipport of the emytte ; it wa<i to be th« 
chief servaat. Instead of prie^i they ha-^ vMierx. T Key merely 
wished tkat At Chofch ^aM wA jfr/*t trouble, aaif Aaf it 
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should be possible in any given case to make whatever use of 
it the State might require. Image-worship may look like reli- 
gious barbarism; but it was associated with all the spiritual 
forces still possessed at that time in Christendom. The icono- 
clastic imperial power was much more barbarous, though we 
have to admit tiiat Constantine Copronymus possessed brilliant 
gifts as a ruler. However, the emperors found bishops who made 
common cause with them, and it cannot be denied that some 
of these had religious motives for attacking the images. Here 
and there the hostility of the Jews and of Islam may have set 
them thinking about the matter; others sought for means of 
winning or conciliating the Mohammedans. Their opponents 
described the Arabians as the teachers of the iconoclastic 
emperors. 

In A.D. 726 Leo the Isaurian took the matter in hand. * A 
general opposition at once arose. "The king must not decide 
concerning faith** (f4>it ^slv ^X7iXsx irsp) Thrsug Xoyov TroteT^Sat). 
This general idea accompanied the whole dispute. From the 
days of Maximus Confessor, the leaders of the Greek Church 
insisted on the independence of the Church in relation to the 
State, and the Roman Bishops supported them in their efforts. 
They were for that very reason on the side of image-worship, 
just as, conversely, Charlemagne and his Franks were averse 

* Schwarzlose (1. c, p. 36 ff.) has anew examined the origin of the contro- 
versy, in order to determine the external causes. But the matter has not yet 
been made clear. The following points fall to be considered, (i) Lesser reac- 
tions against the worship of images, which proceeded from the bosom of the 
Church even before the outbreak of the controversy, but which were only locally 
important. (2) Accusations by the Jews that the Christians ran counter to the 
prohibition of images in the Old Testament ; the intervention of an Arabian Khalif^ 
A.D. 723 ( Jezid II.), against the Christian worship of images and of Mary (influenced 
by Judaism r) ; influence of the Jews on Leo the Isaurian (?). (3) A theological 
iconoclastic party in Phrygia, gathered round the Bishop of Nacolia [on this Schwarz- 
lose, as it seems to me rightly, lays particular stress]; this party perhaps took its 
stand on aucient MontaDistic and Novatian reminiscences — the Paulicians are also 
said to have been inconoclasts ; Leo's contact with the above party in his time of 
military service. (4) The resolve of the Emperors no longer to depend for support 
on the spiritual power of the Church, but on the army, yet on the other hand to 
perfect the imperial papacy — after the pattern of the Khalif : ^actAivQ xai ItftvQ 
etfxt. Karapet, 1. c, lays stress on the part played by Islam, but will have nothing to 
do with Jewish influences. The Emperor wished to play the same part as the Khalil 
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from it. At the same time the influence of other motives than 
those of ecclesiastical politics should not be denied. ^ It was 
perhaps the greatest and the least expected crisis ever experi- 
enced by the Byzantine Church. ^ The issue deprived it of 
any further independent history, of middle ages, or of a modern 
era. The image-worshippers, with the Pope at their head, 
replied to the imperial edict by referring to express divine 
statutes, to the Labarum of Constantine, and to the great 
Fathers of the fourth century, who had taught that the worship 
passed from the image to its prototype. ^ They appealed to a 
picture at Paneas of which Eusebius had spoken, but above all 
to the incarnation of the Logos. " Had God not become man, 
we would not portray him in a human form." The prohibi- 
tions of the Old Testament signified nothing to tiie contrary; 
for idols are only pictures of things which do not exist. We 
do not worship idols like the golden calf. He who makes use 
of the Old Testament in the Jewish fashion and charges the 
Church with idolatry is a reprobate Jew. Besides, Israel had 
possessed divine images of its own; it only refused to value 
them — Moses* rod, the golden pitcher, the cover of the ark etc. ; 
had it worshipped these, it would not have fallen down before 
idols. All sculpture made in the name of God was venerable 
and holy. * These were the most important arguments. 

But the Emperor appointed a Patriarch favourable to him in 
Constantinople, and sought to get the Pope 6f Rome into his 
power. The latter, in his letters to him * defending the images, 
emphasized the points, first, that there were ;cf/pc;ro/>?T;6 (images 
made with hands) which had been prompted by God, and were 
therefore sacred and, secondly, xx^tpo7roi>jTx (not made with hands), 

* Rcutcr, Gesch. dcr relig. Aufklaring in MA. I., p. 10 ff. 

* On the external course of the controversy in detail, see Schwarzlose, 1. c, p. 51 ff. 

' A passage from the works of Basil was especially important {h* tUSvoQ if 
yvStctQ ToC ifXffT^Toi; yivtreu) ; but Funk (Quartalschr., 1888) has shown that 
while Basil certainly uttered this saying, his meaning was different from that of 
the later image-worshippers; by f/x«v he meant Christ himself to whom the wor- 
ship passed. 

* Gregory II. Ep, ad German, in Mansi XIII., p. 91 sq. 

* Mansi XII., pp. 959 sq., 975 sq. 

21 
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as e.g., the picture which Christ had sent to Abgar. The latter, 
the ccxsipoTToiyiTx, played a great, indeed the decisive, role in the 
Church of the East. Moreover, we see from the Pope's letters 
that the imperial edict not only affected image worship as the 
veneration of idols, stones, walls, and boards, but also the venera- 
tion of martyrs as polytheism, and that the military Emperor 
plumed himself on his likeness to Josiah (Hezekiah). Thereupon 
the Pope wrote him that the dogmas of the Church were the affair 
of Bishops and not of the Emperor ; as the former might not 
interfere in civil matters, so neither might the latter in ecclesi- 
astical. The Emperor replied that he was at once Emperor 
and Priest. But Gregory was not to be dismayed; his second 
letter was even more forcible than his first. John of Damascus, 
securely protected by a Khalif, also raised his voice in three 
apologies on behalf of the images. * In these the adoration of 
images is made to form an integral part of the dogmatic theory 
of the Incarnation. We adore the Creator who became a 
creature ; with him is inseparably connected the purple garment 
of the body. Therefore, while God himself cannot be portrayed, 
the incarnate God can. The. Mosaic law only forbade the 
* adoration of service * ('jrpovKvi^yjfftg KxTpsixg)^ but not adoration 
(7rpo(Txvvyj7t(;) in general. Images are visible forms representative 
of the invisible ; the Son alone indeed is a perfect (identical) 
copy; but other images are also connected with the subject 
they portray, and from eternity one of every creature has 
-acisted in the presence of God. Gregory and John have a 
very great deal in common in their arguments, so that we see 
clearly how dependent the former was on Greek writers, * but 
not only is the whole subject more thoroughly treated in John, 
but it is more strictly based on dogmatics. He even goes so 

» Opp. ed. Lequien I., pp. 305—390; see Langen, Joh. von Damasc, p. 129 ff. 
Schwarzlose (1. c, pp. 202—223) has described very thoroughly the theology of the 
supporters of images. On the thiixi of the Damascene's apologies, sec 1. c, p. 
103 ff.j on the spurious letter to the Emperor Theophilus, p. 109 ff. 

3 Apparently this opinion is not yet sufficient. Following doubts already ex> 
pressed by Semler, Rossler, Malfatti, and Duchesner, Schwarzlose (1. c, p. 113 ff.) 
has brought forward reasons worth considering for holding that Gregory's two 
letters in their present form cannot have come from the hand of Gregory II. Inter- 
polations have been inserted by a Greek. 
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far as to see in the rejection of images Manichaeism, the con- 
tempt of matter which the God-Logos had hypostatically united 
with himself. We find a frightful confusion of ideas in an 
apparently simple and solid argument All dogma, wherever 
John lays his hands on it, culminates in the images. The doc- 
trines of the Holy Ghost, of death, unction and the cross, all 
require this worship. 

But the freedom of the Church from the State was also 
strongly emphasised by the subject of the Khalif, so that once 
more the parallelism with Gregory's letters is striking, so much 
so as almost to cast doubt on the genuineness of the latter or 
of John's apologies. It was the prerogative not of Emperors 
but of Councils to control Church affairs. The power of bind- 
ing and loosing had been granted not to Emperors, but to 
Apostles, Bishops, and Doctors. In the second address John 
assails the Emperor still more sharply. At the same time, he 
now maintains that the Church is governed by the written and 
unwritten institutions of the Fathers; the worship of images 
belongs to the latter. It was difficult to produce proof fi^om 
tradition, and many patristic passages could be instanced against 
it. Hence " unwritten ** tradition. The adoration of the cross 
and of relics was always embraced in the defence, and even 
the Old Testament analogy was cited in its support In the 
third address it is again declared that adoration is due only 
to God and the body united with the Deity, and that the in- 
carnate God is alone to be portrayed. Then the abandonment 
of Scriptural evidence for images is made up for by an indirect 
proof. Here it occurs to the apologist, that in fact all the 
•catchwords of orthodox dogma do not exist in the Bible. 
Next, we have a detailed philosophy of images : die Son is the 
perfect resemblance of God, and the Holy Ghost of the Son. 
Images are the ideas of things ; man is the likeness of God : 
the word is the image of thought ; recollection of the past and 
representation of the future are images. Everything is an im- 
age, and the image is everything. The saints themselves are 
worshipped in their pictures. This is followed by the treat- 
Linent of the Eucharist, next by a long section on the degrees 
of worship ; it is abasement in presence of the object revered. 
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To this is appended the mention of the curative shadow of the 
Apostles, the handkerchief, and the boys who ridiculed Elisha* 
Thus we are led up to relics, saints, and pictures, the crib, 
Golgotha, the cross, nails, sheets, swaddling-clothes, and vesture, 
and again to books of the Gospels, sacred vessels, candlesticks 
and crosses etc. in the Church. Even the adoration of princes 
is recalled. Numerous patristic passages, some of them forged, 
are quoted. 

After the death of Leo, and the overthrow of an anti-emperor 
supported by those friendly to images, the son of the former, 
Constantine Copronymus, carried out his father's policy with 
an iron hand. He summoned the general Synod, already plan- 
ned by his father, to Constantinople A.D. 754. Three hundred 
and thirty-eight bishops assembled, but the Patriarchs were 
absent. Archbishop Theodosius of Ephesus presided. * The 
proceedings are only in part known, through those of the 
seventh general Council. ' In the decision (Spog) of the Synod 
Christianity is abruptly contrasted with idolatry, but the vener- 
ation of images is idolatry. There were hardly many Bishops 
who could or dared use such language honestly or from the 
heart. The majority played the hypocrite from dread of the 
emperor in declaring that the veneration of images was a work 
of Satan, introduced into the Church of the pure doctrine, in 
order to seduce men from the lofty adoration of God, or in 
describing painting as the sinful art by which the incarnation 
of Christ was blasphemed. But it sounds strangest of all to 
hear that these Bishops charged the image worshippers at once 
with Nestorianism and Eutychianism. They were Nestorians 
since it was of course only possible to represent the humanity 
of Christ, and thus his divinity and humanity were sundered; 
and they were Eutychians in so far as they sought at the same 
time to represent his divinity and accordingly confounded it 
with his humanity. The only image allowed — and this is an 

1 Schwarzlose (1. c, pp. 76 — loi) has well described the iconoclastic party and 
its whole system. ^^The iconoclasts rejected the religious use and adoration of 
pictures, because not only according to their view were they contrary to Scripture, 
tradition, and dogma, but also seduced the Church into heresy and heathenism.'* 

' Mansi XIII., p. 205 sq. 
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important declaration — were the bread and wine in the Lord's 
Supper. Starting from the prohibition of the portrayal of Christ, 
images in general were argued against. Further, Christianity 
rejected along with heathenism not only sacrificial, but pictorial, 
worship. The saints live with God; to recall them to earthly 
life by means of a dead art was blasphemy. Men ought to 
continue to worship and invoke them, but to condemn their 
pictures. No reference seems to have been made to relics. 
We have now a series of excellently chosen passages from the 
Bible and the Fathers. In conclusion, stringent penalties were 
attached to the worship of images, and a string of anathemas 
crowns tiie whole. *'We also believe that we speak apostolic- 
ally and have the Holy Spirit.** They had in fact uttered fine 
propositions, and used words which had ceased for centuries 
to be heard so distinctly in the Greek Church; but did they 
themselves believe in these words? 

They were under the yoke of the Emperor. The clergy 
obeyed when the decrees were published; but resistance was 
offered in the ranks of the monks. Many took to flight, some 
became martyrs. The imperial police stormed the Churches, 
and destroyed those images and pictures that had not been 
secured. The iconoclastic zeal by no means sprang from 
enthusiasm for divine service in spirit and in truth. The Emperor 
now also directly attacked the monks; he meant to extirpate 
the hated order, and to overthrow the throne of Peter. We see 
how the idea of an absolute military state rose powerfully in 
Constantinople, how it strove to establish itself by brute force. 
The Emperor, according to trustworthy evidence, made the 
inhabitants of the city swear that they would henceforth wor- 
ship no image, and give up all intercourse with monks. Clois- 
ters were turned into arsenals and barracks, relics were hurled 
into the sea, and the monks, as far as possible, secularised. 
And the politically far-seeing Emperor at the same time entered 
into correspondence with France (Synod of Gentilly, A.D. 767) 
and sought to win Pepin, History seemed to have suffered a 
violent rupture, a new era was dawning which should supersede 
the history of the Church. 

But the Church was too powerful, and the Emperor was not 
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even master of Oriental Christendom, but only of part of it^ 
The orthodox Patriarchs of the East (under the rule of Islam) 
declared against the iconoclastic movement, and a Church with- 
out monks or pictures, in schism with the other orthodox^ 
Churches, was a nonentity. A spiritual reformer was wanting. 
Thus the great reaction set in, after the death of the Emperor 
(A.D. 775), the ablest ruler Constantinople had seen for a long 
time. This is not the place to describe how it was inaugurated 
and cautiously carried out by the skilful policy of the Empress 
Irene, * cautiously, for a generation had already grown up that 
was accustomed to the cultus without images. An important 
part was played by the miracles performed by the re-emerging 
relics and pictures. But the lower classes had always been 
really favourable to them ; only the army and the not incon- 
siderable number of bishops who were of the school of Con- 
stantine had to be carefully handled. Tarasius, ' the new Patri- 
arch of Constantinople and a supporter of images, succeeded^ 
after overcoming much difficulty, and especially distrust in 
Rome and the East, after also removing the excited army, in 
bringing together a general Council of about 350 bishops at 
Nicaea, A.D. 787, which annulled the decrees of A.D. 754.* 
The proceedings of the seven sittings * are of great value, be- 
cause very important patristic passages have been preserved 
in them which otherwise would have perished ; for at this Synod 
also the discussions turned chiefly on the Fathers. The decision 
(Spog) restored orthodoxy and finally settled it. The first six 
Synods with their anathemas and canons were first confirmed,, 
and it went on: "We decide with all precision and fitness to 
set up, along with the form of the precious and life-giving 
cross, the august and holy images made with colours or of 

* See Phoropulos, Eif>fvif ii ^A$iiveu» avTOxpccritpa 'Puitcuuv, Mff^oc & ann 769— 
788. It is important that the iconoclastic emperors belonged to Asia Minor, while 
Irene was Athenian. 

2 Heikel (Helsingfors, 1889) has published in Greek for the first time the Vita 
Tarasii, written by Deacon Ignatius. 

> A first attempt to hold a Synod failed A.D. 786, since the majority of the 
bishops were still adverse, and were supported by the army. 

■» See Mansi XIII., pp. 992—1052. The quotations in the Libri Carolini furnish 
many problems. 
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Stone or other suitable material, in the holy churches of God, 
on sacred vessels and garments, on walls and tablets, in houses 
and on the streets: both the image of our Lord and God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and of our undefiled Lady, the holy mother 
of God, and of the august angels, and all saintly and pious 
men; for the prototypes being constantly seen represented in 
images, the spectators are excited to remember and long for 
them, and to bestow reverence and due veneration on the 
images, not indeed the true worship according to our faith 
which is due to God alone; but (as it becomes us) to make 
an offering of incense and lights in their honour to the form of 
the precious and life-giving cross, to the holy Gospels, and the 
other sacred erections, as was the pious custom of the ancients ; 
for the honour paid to the image passes to the prototype ; and 
he who adores the image adores in it the being or object 
portrayed.** ' 

Just as at Trent, in addition to the restoration of mediaeval 
doctrine, a series of reforming decrees was published, so this 
Synod promulgated twenty-two canons which can be similarly 
described. The attack on monachism and the constitution of 
the Church had been of some use. They are the best canons 
drawn up by an CEcumenical Synod. The bishops were enjoined 
to study, to live simply and be unselfish, and to attend to the 
care of souls; the monks to observe order, decorum, and also 
to be unselfish. With the State and the Emperor no com- 
promise was made; on the contrary, the demands of Maximus 

^ 'Ofii^efitv ryy ixpi^tia 9rd9-\i km iiiiithtioi xetpax/itjciuQ tm t^xn roC rtfitov 
xm ^tteTOtoG vruvpoC ckvurldio'^cu r^Q vtffrk^ ttxi xyixi tiKdvuQ^ toiq hn ;(^^«/i4irMv 
xoi i^fi^lioQ Kill iripai E/Aifc ixtrtiitiuQ ixo^a^^ iv reitQ dty/euQ roC StoC iKKh^^iui^, 
iv itpoi^ o'Kt^fO'tf xat Mijo'tt reixotQ rt kcu o-uv/o-tv^ o'Uot rt Km 6ie7Q' riji rt roO 
nvfiov KM BtoG xcu a-ur^fOQ i^iiSiv ^l^a-oO Xpia-reC tiKOvo^^ km rifc »XP^^'''^^ ita-iro/viiQ 
^fiMv r^c ^y^ccQ hordKOVf rifitttv rt otyys/it»v^ Kdi Travruv iyittv km Sa-tatv eivipSv 
Bo'tt ykp vvvix^i ^'' tiKOvtKfJQ avurvTrua-taiQ SpSvrMt roffoCrov km 0/ Tui/ra^ 0f«- 
fjuvoi itav/o'rxvrM TpdQ rijv rSv TpurorvXMv fiv^iinfv rt km tTFifri^nivtv^ K»i raurm^ 
iaxmriihv km TifUfTiKtiv xpoo'Kuviia'iv iirovifittv, ov i^iiv r^y Keerk xta-rtv vifiSv «Aif- 
Siyifv Xxrpt/av, ^ TrptTti It6v^ r$ $tfa (pva-tr iAA* bv rpSfrcv r^ rvTret roC rtfiiov 
KM ^ttoxetoG vrmvpoG kos toi^ ay/ot^ tv»yyt/itoti km rott; /iOtxo7c ttpo7^ iv«6iiit»a-it 
Kmt ^vinetiiAr»v km (^itrw frpoa-ayttyifv xpOQ rfjv rovranv rtiiiiv 7roitt94ui, KaUt^ km 

TfflC ^^%a/0<( tifO'tfiSiQ ^^tffTM' tf ykp TfJQ tlK^VOQ TtfA^ tTTi TO TTpUTOTVITCV ilOL^MVtf 

uXi 6 wpovHVvih r^v ilK6veiy xpovKvvtl iv avrf, rov iyypet^ofiivov r^v vxdv'raviv. 
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Confessor and John of Damascus are beard, though in muffled 
tones, from the canons. ' Still, though the Byzantine Church 
possessed in the next period an abbot — Theodorus Studita' — 
who championed, as none but a Nicholas or Gregory could, 
the sovereignty over princes of God*s law and the Church, it 
did not win freedom and independence. However, the repeated 
and for decades successful attempts made by military Emperors 
in the ninth century to get rid of the image-worship which had 
only brought defeat to the State, were finally frustrated. ' The 
great Theodore maintained the orthodox cause unflinchingly 
against Leo the Armenian and Michael the Stammerer. Their 
successor Theophilus was a relentless foe to images and the 
monks. Then came an Empress, Theodora, who finally restored 
the worship. This took place at the Synod held at Constan- 
tinople A.D. 842. This Synod decreed that a Feast of Orthodoxy 
(}} Kvpiaxii Tyjg ipioio^lxg) should be celebrated annually, at which 
the victory over the iconoclasts should be regularly remembered. 
Thus the whole of orthodoxy was united in image-worship.* 

In this way the Eastern Church reached the position which 
suited its nature. We have here the conclusion of a develop- 
ment consistent in the main points. The divine and sacred, as 
that had descended into the sensuous world by the incarnation, 
had created for itself in the Church a system of material, super- 
natural things, which offered themselves for man's use. The 
theosophy of images corresponded to the Neo-platonic concep- 
tion, connected with that of the Incarnation, of the one unfolding 

1 See the Canons 3, 6 and 12. Theodorus Studita a few years later triumphantly 
asserted the famous 3rd Canon : ^' Any choice of a bishop, priest or deacon emanat- 
ing from a secular prince is invalid/' 

5 See Thomas, Thcodor von Studion, I^ipzig 1892. 

' The superstition indulged in by the image-worshippers is shown by the epistle 
of Michael the Stammerer to Ludwig the Pious (Mansi XIV., p. 399) ; see Hefele 
IV., p. 40. 

* See also the decision of the 8th general Synod, sessio X. (Mansi XVI., p. 161). 
An Oriental Christian — an Armenian, but in this question all Orientals are agreed — 
writes at the present day : A Christianity which is stunted and disguised in pictorial 
forms, if it belongs to the Church, i.e., if it is determined by the history and the 
spiritual genius of a people, is much stronger and more justified than any concep- 
tions coloured by sectarianism or rationalism, however much these may appeal to 
modern taste (Karapet 1. c, p. 116). 
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itself in a plurality of graded ideas (original types) down to 
the earthly. The theme had, as the image-worshippers said, 
been already touched on by Basil ("the knowledge of the pro- 
totype comes through the image " : S/' iiKOvog >} yvoo(Ttg rov ipx^' 
TVTOv yiv€Txi)\ Gregory of Nazianzus ("it is the nature of the 
image to be a copy of the prototype and of what is said": 
MTnj siKOvog 0vvtg fiifiyjfia slvxt rov dpx^TVTOv kx) ov Afp^fT^/); 
the Areopagite (** truly visible images are the seen [representa- 
tives] of the unseen" x/^yjioog ifi0xv€Tg ehovsg eh) tx ipxrx ruv 
Mpxrav); Theodoret ("sin alone has no copy**) and others. ' All 
that had been wanting was a correct understanding and a bold 
carrying out of the truth. And lastly, that nothing be left out, 
Aristotelian scholasticism found its account here also. It had 
been maintained long ago, and supported by reference to the 
pictures "not made with hands** (xx^tpowoiyiTx), that not paint- 
ing, but the tradition and law of the Church created the types — 
see also the decision of the seventh Council. But Theodorus 
Studita went still further.' To him the picture was almost 
more important than the correct dogmatic formula; for in his 
view the relation of the copy to the original was a necessary 
one, and there was complete identity in so far as while the 
material was different, the form (the hypostasis) was the same. 
Theodore maintained that the material was indifferent, but that in 
the form of the authentic pictures one possessed the real Christ, 
the real Mary, and the real saints. They all bore their proto- 
type in themselves, and this prototype was independent of the 
personal impress; it went on imprinting itself from picture to 
picture, at first spontaneously — for these men caught at the 
absurdity of images not made with hands (sIkovs^ xxstpoTrolyjTOi), 
then through the artist, if he reproduced the type faithfully.^ 
With this science of images composed of superstition, magic 
and scholasticism we may fitly close the development. The 

^ See passages in Gass, p. 319 f. 

2 See Opp. Theodori ed. Sirmond T.V. Here we have collected the Antirrhetic. 
(I. — III.) c. Iconomachos, Confutatio Poematum Iconomachorum, Qusestiones propo- 
siti Iconomachis, the Capita VII. adv. Iconom., and the Ep. ad Platon. de cultu ss. 
imag. The two books of epistles (1. c.) contain abundant material regarding the images. 

' The chief passages are collected in great abundance and are well arranged 
by Sirmond T.V. sub voce *' Imagines" in the index. 
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Greek Church has almost entirely excluded plastic represent- 
ations, and its practice of art has, in consequence of the ban 
placed on it by the "authentic** picture, never been anything^ 
but stunted. No one can deny that the image-worshippers had 
some justification in their controversy with the iconoclasts; and 
for Greek Christianity, as it was, image-worship was a vital 
question. But in the great conflict waged for a century by the 
Byzantine Church with the State, not only did its distinctive 
character, but [its freedom, depend on the issue. Great monks 
had tried to educate the Church up to the idea of freedom. 
In the fight to retain its character it was victorious; but in 
that for liberty it succumbed. 



CHAPTER V. 



Appendix.— Sketch of the History of the Genesis 

OF THE Orthodox System. 

Origen had drawn up a system of Christian theology based 
on the four principles, God, the world, freedom, and Holy 
Scripture, and depending on the old Catholic Church doctrine. 
It is the only original scientific system ever produced by the 
Greek Church. The conception of a scientific system of truth 
is in itself philosophical; it has not come from religion which 
consists rather in faith in revelation. But the science of the 
time had conceded a lofty place within itself to this very belief 
in revelation, and, on the other hand, it was an innate instinct 
of the Christian faith to give an account of itself. 

Origen's undertaking and the manner in which he carried it 
out contained as many repellent as attractive features for his 
Christian contemporaries and the future. As a whole it held 
its ground only in the narrow circle of friends and followers ; ' 
but its effects were nevertheless incalculable. If Origen had 
recast the whole faith (Pistis) into a science (Gnosis) the imme- 
diate consequence, by no means intended by him, was that 
some of his gnostic (theological) propositions were introduced 
into the faith, and that conversely others were amended in accord- 
ance with the language of the antignostic Catholic Kerygma. 
The system was thus dislocated, and with good reason ; for it 
was a system, simply because in spite of its scrupulous regard 
for the Bible, history, and freedom, it had transformed history 
into a natural process. In opposing the notoriously heterodox 
points of the system — the pre-existence of souls, pre-temporal 

1 Theognostusj Origen's disciple, made a new attempt at constcucting a system, 
see Vol. III., p. 96. 
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fall of souls, eternal creation of the world, the doctrine of the 
transfigured body, and Apokatastasis — an attack was made, if 
not always consciously, on its principles which became conspi- 
cuous in these points. For the above doctrines were not append- 
ages which could be deleted; they rather expressed most clearly 
the fundamental thought of the system, that God is all in all, 
and that the doctrine of the Church was dealing with wholly 
inadequate symbols in concerning itself with the conceptions of 
the creation of the world in time, the historical fall and redemp- 
tion, the judgment, and a twofold final destiny. Men desired 
science, and there was, as in all ages, only one science ; then 
it was simply that which Origen had represented. But at the 
same time none would abandon the traditional tenets as abso- 
lutely valid truths, partly in the interest of conservatism, partly 
because it was vaguely felt that scientific theology did not do 
justice to the distinctive character of Christian faith. That was 
the dilemma; but in one point all thinkers were agreed with 
Origen, viz., that the final aim of faith and of the theology 
accompanied by asceticism, was participation in the knowledge 
and consequently the life of the Deity. They were all intellect- 
ualists, even, so far as we are acquainted with them, the earliest 
opponents of Origen, including Methodius.* And theology 
brought about in the case of nearly all of them a loss to faith 
incalculable in its consequences — the fading of moral responsibi- 
lity and of the conception of the judgment. No doubt the 
"Judgment" was maintained as before, and tiiat against Origen; 
but the thought had lost and continued more and more to lose 
its all-commanding position in doctrine. 

At the beginning of the fourth century, ' Christianity was, 
again in consequence of the theology, on the point of disrup- 
tion. Eusebius has himself admitted the danger in the outward 
organisation, and it was a result of the cleavage in thought. 
Bishops spoke authoritatively in the East who had learned from 
Origen all sorts of ideas that put the doctrine of the Church 
in danger of running to seed. A compact school was in the 

* Besides him the earliest opponents — after Demetrius — were Peter of Alexandria 
and Eustathius of Antioch. Pamphilus and Eusebius wrote against Origen*s enemies. 

' See the details in Vol. III., pp. 121 — 162. 
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field that, while it considered itself very scientific and genuinely 
biblical, yet without knowing or intending it, secularised Christ- 
ianity. Constantine on the one hand, and Athanasius on the 
other, saved Christendom. Athanasius was no follower of Ori- 
gen ; he was more akin to Irenaeus. In giving the central place 
to the thought of Christ's essential unity with God, and in 
carrying it out, he also set the theology of the future, as it 
seems, on a new, or rather on the old Irenaean basis. But he 
was no theologian, or, better, he ceased to be one from the 
moment when he perceived the central significance of the above 
conception of faith. He hardly touched, let alone solved, the 
problem of correlating it with all the other results of contempo- 
rary knowledge, with the whole of natural theology. He had 
enough to do in showing that a conception still alien, at any 
rate to the majority, and clothed in an unfamiliar word, was 
scriptural, traditional, and fundamental, and in obviating object- 
ions. A kind of system was rather constructed by the strict 
Arians — Aetius and Eunomius — by means of Aristotelian philo- 
sophy. Every professed system up till past the middle of the 
fourth century was heterodox, with the sole exception of that 
of Marcellus ; but while he made a bold front against the whole 
doctrine of Origen, he seemed to fall into long refuted errors. 
His fate itself proves that one thing, in whose assertion orthodox 
and Arians were agreed, was already inseparably bound up with 
the Christianity of the cultured, viz., the Neo-platonic doctrine 
of God and his revelation. The one party — the Arians — might 
supplement it with Aristotelianism, the other might give the 
widest scope to the conception of salvation embodied in Jesus 
Christ, but in the above fundamental thought both were agreed, 
and the common veneration of Origen is proof of this. * Cyril's 
catechisms show the procedure followed in the catechetic instruc- 
tion of the cultured. They are based on the Symbol, and its 
separate points are proved from Scripture. Agreement with 
Scripture is sufficient ; it also guarantees, so to speak, the unity, 
or, better, it suppresses the craving for strict unity. Revelation, 
as contained in the oracles of Scripture, was to satisfy all wants. 
The catechist did not indeed renounce rational argument in 

1 On Arians and orthodox, see Chap. I. 
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id Didymus to their native land, and, finally, that the Byzan- 
ne Church never ventured to condemn the works of the 
appadocians — of Gregory of Nyssa. The last is especially a 
Lct which cannot fail to excite astonishment; but what would 
ave been left to the Greek Church from the sixth century down, 

to the condemned doctors of the Church and their writings 
e had further to add the main works of Gregory of Nyssa, 
ince, however, the Church has steadily acknowledged the 
rthodoxy of the Cappadocians, * Origen himself has after all 
een always looked at as only half a heretic. Up to the present 
ay the members of the two Catholic Churches do not know 
xactly how they ought really to regard him. He has remained 

thorn in the flesh of the Church. 

At the close of the fourth century it was settled that the 
ogmas of the Trinity and the Incarnation constituted the faith ; 
)r they were most intimately connected, and the former was 
xed in terms of the Incarnation. The great Apollinaris, a 
yrstematic theologian and besides an opponent of Origen*s 
lethod, and the Cappadocians established this conviction. By 
lis means an immense gain was made on the one hand, but 
n the other not much; for what good did it do to confess 
lese doctrines, as long as it was possible by means of philoso- 
hy to furnish very different versions of them, or while the 
ifinite number of other tenets, which fell within the range of 
leology and required absolutely to be discussed in terms of 
le Symbol or of Holy Scripture, were destitute of any fixed 
)rm? We must again, or, rather still conceive the state of 
latters during the whole of the fourth century on to its close 
s being mutatis mutandis the same as when Gnosticism flourished, 
lough a consensus of opinion was not wanting in the Church. 

* The Cappadocians were always held to be the foremost among theologians, 
hus Theodore of Studion says (Antirrhet II. adv. Iconom., p. 123, edit Sirmond.) : 
xt dif UKOua-dfJLiQa rGv Mpv^cuor^roiv fronripctv, Tptiyop/ov fiiv roG Ato^you . . . 
xa-t?itiov ii roC fjny^^.ov^ and of the former (Iamb. 67, p. 766): Bpo¥6Sv r^ 6t7» 
^ /9o^ r^v ooy/A^TUVt *Hx^o-cc^ 'SvrctQ Tfjv vxovp^viov^ iidaap' Koci frivat^ ixpi% 
ap^XQ recQ xlpio'tiQ^ lov xSa-iJtov ivr^pil^xi; gv to7q votQ x6yo7Q. From the sixtli 
jntury Gregory of Nyssa put his admirers in a precarious position by his mani- 
»tly heterodox doctrines. They were hushed up; yet their author is not placed 
y the Greeks of to-day on quite the same high level as Basilius and Gregory of 
fazianzus. 
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There was no recognised conception of the nature of the In- 
carnation, after the bold and sanguine attempt of Apollinaris 
had been rejected as heretical, and the hundred and one 
** doctrines" which floated round the Trinitarian and Christolo- 
gical dogma were as fickle and uncertain as the waves of the 
sea. It was not known what belonged to the " faith '*, whether 
to include psychology, or natural science. Everything offered 
itself, and nothing could be declared indifferent without danger ; 
it was uncertain, too, in what form it did belong to faith. No 
one knew how the Bible was to be interpreted, whether lite- 
rally, or typically, or spiritually ; no form of interpretation could 
be wholly accepted or wholly rejected. It was not known what 
was to be expected in a future state; and as much doubt pre- 
vailed about the beginning as about the end of things. Con- 
ceptions still existed of God, the earth, heaven, Christ, the 
glories of Paradise and the horrors of the judgment, like those 
prevalent among the old "Saints'* of the second century, and 
they were firmly held with less sanctity, but the same fanati- 
cism, by the new saints, the monks. 

On the other hand, both among monks and others, conceptions 
existed such as Origen cherished from which the many-coloured 
pictures and dramatic scenes had disappeared : men believed in 
eternal worlds, the original affinity of the human spirit with God, 
in the one unfolding itself into the many, and the many necessarily 
returning into the one. And in the fourth century Christians, and 
even clerics, went beyond Origen. To them the coverings and 
masks into which he had transformed the realistic doctrines of 
the Church were still more transparent. A man was now a 
Christian because every one was or was becoming one ; but he 
would not cease being a philosopher. It was hardly necessary 
to come to terms with the doctrine of the Trinity, for, one or 
two points being set aside, it was held to be correct, rational, 
and Platonic. The Incarnation caused greater difficulty, but 
the Cappadocians themselves had shown how it could be under- 
stood rationally. A still further step was taken; the humanity 
assumed by God was dealt with in a free and easy manner. 
Speculation found plenty of expedients by which to pare down 
the paradox and to reduce it to the level of the intelligible. 
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But once one had formulated, somehow or other, his assent to 
the Trinity and Incarnation he was really free and could apply 
Greek learning (TAAj^v/xi^ Txtislx) as much as he pleased to 
Christian truth, interpreting its myths. * Moreover, there were 
Christianised philosophers who succeeded by an artifice in unit- 
ing the sublimest spiritualism with superstition ; they inculcated 
a ritualistic immanence of the pneumatic in material, if conse- 
crated, things, and transformed the whole world and history 
into a descending series of types and symbols, which appeared 
at the same time as effective vehicles of the divine. Creation 
was the evolution of the one into a world of ideas, symbols 
and types — every potency being the copy of a higher, and the 
pattern for a lower one ; and redemption was completed in the 
mysteries of thought and the cultus, which led from type to 
type, from potency to potency, up to the all-embracing One. 
Thus lamblichus had taught ; Neoplatonic philosophers of the 
fourth and fifth centuries followed him, and as they were in a 
position to conserve heathen mythologies and cults by this view, 
Christians transferred the conception and method to Christianity. 
To them the Incarnation no longer appeared as an isolated 
paradox ; it was a special instance, or the verification, or neces- 
sary result, of the cosmical process. The great Unknown, who 
probably belonged to Alexandria, and who is called Pseudo- 
Dionysius, ** in an elaborate conception of the world, smuggled 
into the Greek Church and its theology the Neoplatonism into 
which the other doctors of the Church had only dipped timidly, (?) 
and on this foundation he constructed his theory of the heavenly 
hierarchy, and its copy, the hierarchy of the Church.*' " Diony- 

1 Nothing is more instructive here than the study of the noble Synesius. 
Thousands must have held the same views as he at the transition from the fourth 
to the fifth century; but few possessed the honesty of this Bishop or the clearness 
of his mind; see above all his letter to his brother Euoptius, when confronted by 
the question whether he should or should not accept the bishopric offered him. 
He was then still a Neoplatonist, and, though he afterwards modified his views to 
some extent, he never ceased to l^e one. But he openly declared that while he 
would not give up science, he would accept outwardly the mythical wrapping {rk 
i* 'i^ci ^iXoiJtv$Siv)y since the people did not endure the clear light. — Even at the 
end of the fourth century. Church Fathers found it necessary to oppose the idea 
first broached by Celsus, that Christ had borrowed from Plato. 

3 Steitz, Jahrbb. XI., p. 195. 
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sius seems to be a realist in the sense of the Church; he lets 
everything realistic stand; but it is all in fact simply a wrap- 
ping ; nothing is and nothing happens which is not self-evolved 
in the process of the Cosmos. At the same time it is unmis- 
takable that, though the form by which it is expressed is not 
satisfactory, the nature of the good is perceived — it consists in 
inner union with God. * It was of inexpressible importance that 

* On the system of Dionysius, see Steitz 1. c, pp. 197 — 229. The fundamental 
thought of Dionysius is the absolute transcendence of God; but God is to him, 
at the same time, absolute causality ; as causality he still stands outside of the 
world (the many), but yet the forces emanating from him can on the other hand 
be regarded as a self-reduplication (ToAAarAfftf-Zac^fftf-ddu). Thus the attempt was 
made to combine the thought of the transcendence of the One with Pandieism. 
This One is force and movement in virtue of the ifp«c {otyAxyi) dwelling in it, and 
thus it issues from itself in order to return to itself. This emanation, however, is 
identical with the fixing of xpoopia-fiot and ^apa$ttyfieirai />., the finite conceived 
as pure forms exists from eternity in God himself, nay, treated and conceived as 
one, it is himself. In him and belonging to him the forces are always immaterial, 
undivided, identical. From the standpoint of God, accordingly, the whole pFocess 
of the world is simply pure self-movement; but viewed from beneath it is one of 
unfolding, division, and descent, and again of ascent, unification, and return to 
the One, We must always maintain both, rest and movement, transcendence and 
immanence, unity and multiplicity. To this correspond the kataphatic and the 
apophatic theologies. The former descends from God to things in order from the 
effects to draw conclusions as to the absolute, inexhaustible, nature of the One. 
The latter rises from things to God, in order to deny regarding him all that may 
be conceived, and to find him exalted above the antithesis of error and truth, of 
not-being and being. The latter is to Dionysius the more appropriate, but the 
two methods ought not to contradict each other; for the Deity is placed even 
above the antithesis formed by the statements of the apophatic and kataphatic 
theolog>'. In his fifth Epistle, Dionysius says (I., p. 594, ed. Corder) : 6 hloQ 
yvd^OQ herri to aTTpda-trov ^Si — how often since that has been repeated by mystics ! — 
iv o) xxroiKt7v 6 Gboq ^^iytrotr kocs xop&ru yt '6vri $ik r^v vfrtpixovvav ^v&nrra 
Kxi OfTTpoa-irta r& »vt& hx rtfv vvep^oXi^v TiiQ bxepovviov (^Mroxwia^^ Iv rovr^ 
yiyverat Tr&q 6 &tbv yv&vcu xat }$i7v x^tovfiivoQ ccbrQ r& fiii 6p^v fjiiiii ytvmvKSn^ 
aXvi^&Q Iv Tw t/T^p hpxa-tv xxt yvuo-tv ytyvd/Jtivo^, The thought of God's tran- 
scendence was the decisive ])oint. To the unmoved mover every spirit, nay, evciy- 
thing in its own way strives to rise. ''A nameless longing passes through all the 
veins of nature;" God himself comes not nearer; but men can force themselves 
up to him. Evil consists in being separated from him; it is a pure negation; it 
does not exist in relation to God ; for it is a negative in the sphere of the many, 
which yet in view of God constitute a non-material unity: it is the unnatural, 
that which does not correspond to the nature of the various beings and things, 
each taken in its distinctive character. In so far as these arf^ they are good; but 
in so far as they are not what they ought to be, they contain evil in themselves. It 
remains obscure, however, how they cannot be what they ought. Is it due to the 
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from and after the sixth century the writings of the Unknown, which 
also betrayed the influence of Aristotle, were held to be the 
works of an Apostolic personage. Neoplatouism and the mysticism 
of the Cultus were thus declared to be part of classic Christianity. 
The representatives of the ** common sense ** of the Church 
at the end of the fourth century were quite aware of the 

multiplication in itself, or to an unknown hindrance ? In any case the good is 
union with God. At this point begins the most characteristic work of Dionysius, 
its mystical and scholastic feature. This union, like everything else, has its stages; it 
is consummated by purification, illumination, and perfecting. As the sun dispels 
darkness, then fills everything with light, and brings it to perfection, so also does 
the Deity. And everything in the Cosmos contributes to this process; it is the 
object and agent of redemption ; it is a universe of symbols which lead to God, 
but which cannot be entirely transcended in this world; for we only see through 
a mirror in a dark saying. The process itself is no pure process of thought; thinking 
is only its accompaniment; it is a process of the action of being upon being; 
therefore the symbol and the rite which offer themselves to the feeling of the soul 
that is passive and yields itself up to them. Accordingly we have, at the close, 
the passive intuition, in which man no longer participates in anything external, 
is no longer conscious of anything positive, but negativing all things, loses him- 
self in the inscrutable. Yet there is no negation from which it would not be 
necessary to separate the Deity by a vxip ; the imagination must cast anchor before 
the portals of the inscrutable and incomprehensible. The purifying, illuminating, 
and perfecting rites are imparted to men by the heavenly and ecclesiastical 
hierarchies. But between these and the Deity Dionysius has placed the Church 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation. The former has been outwardly 
treated orthodoxly on the whole, yet in such a way that it after all merely assumes 
the form of a Trinity in revelation ; /.^., the persons are regarded as the first stages 
in the multiplication of the Deity which is continued in the heavenly hierarchy; 
however, this way of looking at the matter is disguised from view. As regards 
the Incarnation, the system has naturally no room for it; for regard for the tran- 
scendence of the Deity prevents it from recognising any incarnation, and in con- 
sequence of his immanence the whole process of the Cosmos itself is the materialis- 
ing and manifestation of the Deity in the world. Yet the Incarnation is maintained; 
but, since this was impossible, it is not made the central point, but ser\'es as the 
foundation of various speculations, and the illustration of valuable thoughts. The 
resulc of the Incarnation in Jesus is conceived as a raising of human nature to its 
highest power, and not properly as a fusion of two natures (yet we have the expression : 
X4uy^ $iccv$pixn ivgpytix) ; for even in the manifestation of Jesus the Deity remains con- 
cealed and incomprehensible. Like all symbols and phenomena the Incarnation is in a 
certain sense a disguising of the Deity. With Jesus Dionysius also connects a few realistic 
Church doctrines as to redemption, victory over the demons, and ^toytvivix'^ but 
the Incarnation really is the representation of God's unfolding of himself in general. 
As regards the actual redemption of individuals the main stress is placed in this 
system on the two hierarchies and the mysteries. These hierarchies are genuinely 
Neo-platonic. The heavenly was formed by the graded choirs of angels (Triads, 
see Vol. III., Chap. 4) which themselves consecrated severally by the higher, consecrate 

22* 
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heterodoxies which existed in spite of, and side by side with, 
the confession of the Trinity and Incarnation ; some of them 
indeed were themselves not content with the generally received 
doctrine. They desired a God with eyes, ears and limbs, a 
resurrection of the identical body, and a visible glorious king- 
dom of Christ at the end of the world. Even an exceedingly 
cultured exegete like Apollinaris made common cause with 
them in the last point. A founder was sought for hete- 
rodoxies; it was impossible to blame Manichaeism for every- 
thing. 'E>J.}ivticii TTxtieix was held to be the culprit, and there- 
fore also Origen, the man who was said, not without reason, 
to have introduced it into Christian theology. A passionate 
opposition was raised in Egypt among the Scetian monks, and 
in Palestine where Origen had many admirers. It was, above 
all, the narrow but honest Epiphanius who saw in Origen the 
father of Arianism and many other heresies. The comprehensive 
chapter against him in the former's Panarion (H. 64) is the 
first polemical writing we possess of ecclesiastical traditionalism 
against Origen ; it is by no means unskilful ; it does not confine 
itself to details, but disputes e fundaviento the title to a place 
in the Church of a theology such as Origen oflfered. * The 
'*Expositio fidei catholicae ecclesiae** appended to the Panarion 
shows, indeed, the complete inability of Epiphanius to give an 
account of the faith ; it loses itself as usual in irrelevant discus- 
sions, and the positive contents are extraordinarily scanty. But 
the attack on Origen (compare also the somewhat earlier " An- 

severally the lower; the historical Christ even had his place among them. The 
ecclesiastical hierarchy consisted of the bishops, priests, and deacons; and the means 
which acted from beneath upwards were the six mysteries (see Chap. IV.). In the 
work on tlie ecclesiastical hierarchy these mysteries are minutely explained. Every 
openly heterodox opinion is, as generally, once more avoided. " The Areopag^te has 
given the Church an exposition of all the mystic rites, such as it had not possessed till 
then, in which every act of the cultus has its peculiar, deeper reference and secret 
meaning. His exposition attaches itself in form to Christian dog^ma, and could 
therefore serve as a pattern to the Church theologians of the following centuries. 
As regards the matter, indeed, the case is different; for the Christian dogmas them- 
selves merely appear as the dress of Neo-platonic ideas, to which the inflexible 
form offers a stubborn resistance." 

1 H. 64 c. 73 ; St/, 'nptyivif, iro r^^ 'EAA»fViK?; vmUia^ rv^^M^g}^ rdv vodv 
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coratus**) opened the first great controversy over the question 
whether scientific theology as understood by Origen was legi- 
timate or not. Walch has described the history of this controversy 
with his usual thoroughness. It is acknowledged how disagree- 
ably the action of Epiphanius disturbed the circle of Origen's 
monkish admirers, who were congregated in Palestine under 
the protection of the like-minded John, Bishop of Jerusalem. 
The dream that one might be both a pillar of the Church and 
a theologian like Origen was dissipated. Jerome preferred to 
remain a pillar and to abandon Origen. After his desertion 
and his betrayal of his friend Rufinus, he became the father of 
the " science of the Church.** To some extent he is a type of 
this "science** up to the present day. It lives on fragments 
of the men whom it declares to be heretics. It accepts just as 
much from them as circumstances permit, and retains of the 
old what it can maintain with decency. It cultivates a little 
literalness, a little allegory, and a little typology. It attacks 
all questions with a parade of freedom from prejudice; but 
anything inconvenient it surrounds with a thousand invented 
difficulties. It is proud of its free-thought in matters of no 
importance, and hides itself finally, when hot pressed, behind 
a brazen stare. It characterises its friends as ** well-disposed**, 
homines boni^ and slanders its opponents. Where evasion is no 
longer possible, it states the inexorable historical fact as a major 
premise ; to this it adds a minor taken from its prejudices, and 
then it solves the syllogistic problem by the aid of piquant 
conceits. * It can be incredibly frivolous and again pedantically 
learned, just as it suits. Only one question does not occur in 
its catechism, and it is always hard to drive it home, viz., what 
is historical truth? That is the science of — Jerome. 

* For a parallel to this characterisation compare Luther, Vom Papstthum zu Rom 
wider den hochberiihmten Romanisten zu Leipzig (Weimarer Ausgabe, Vol. VL 304): 
Lieber Romanist, wer hat daran gezweiffelt, dass das alt Gesetz und seine Figuren 
mussen ym Neuen erfuUet werden ? man durflt deiner Meisterschaft hirynnen nichts 
Aber hie soltestu dich lassen sehen und beweysen deine hohe Kunst, das die selb 
Erfulling durch Petrum odder denn Bapst gescheh : Da schweygestu wie ein Stock, 
da zu reden ist, und schwetzist da nit not zu redenn ist. Hastu dein logica nit 
bass gelemet ? Du probirst die maiores, die niemant anficht, und nympst fur gewiss 
die minores, die ydermann anficht, und schleussist was Du wilt. 
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Epiphanius* breach with John led to the intervention of the 
Alexandrian Bishop Theophilus, who, at the time, still refused 
to yield to the "anthropomorphists**, and adhered to Origens 
party. Rome also took part in the dispute which, settled as 
between the bishops, broke out anew between the two scholars. 
Rufinus was only able to defend Origen's orthodoxy by the 
doubtful assumption that "heretics** had corrupted his works 
But that helped neither him nor Origen. Origen was con- 
demned and Rufinus censured in Rome in A.D. 399 by the 
ignorant Anastasius. The errors charged against Origen (see 
Hieron. ad Pammach.) were, a subordinationist doctrine of the 
Trinity, the doctrine of the preexistence of souls and their con- 
demnation to enter into bodies, the view of the future conver- 
sion of the devil and the demons, the interpretation of the 
skins in Gen. III. to mean the body, the spiritualising of the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, the explanation of 
Paradise as spiritual, and the too extensive use of the allegori- 
cal method, etc. Not only, however, did Rome renounce Ori- 
gen, but Alexandria also. Theophilus saw that his power in 
Egypt would be shaken if he did not rely upon the masses of 
stupid and fanatical Coptic monks, the anthropomorphists, in 
whose circles a material God was defended in doggerel rhymes, 
and the ancient apocalyptic literature was greedily read. Theo- 
philus wheeled round, abandoned, and that with strong persooal 
feeling, the admirers of Origen among the monks, and, with 
the approval of Rome, hurled his anathemas against him. 
Jerome, ever on the alert to blot out the stain that attached 
to him from having once venerated the great theologian, trans- 
lated into Latin Theophilus* slanderous Easter epistle against 
Origenism, although he must have seen through its calumnies. 
In Constantinople, however, the fight waged by Theophilus 
against his former friends, the Nitrian monks, was followed by 
that agitation of which Chrysostom was a victim. It was the 
first violent attempt of the Alexandrian Patriarch, who by his 
alliance with the masses had won a secure position in his own 
diocese, to get possession of the Constantinopolitan patriarchate, 
the capital, and whole Church of the East. 

Meanwhile it was only in the West that the influence of 
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Origen was really deeply shaken by these endeavours. Jerome 
persuaded the Western Church that Origen was the father of 
Pelagianism ; Vincentius of Lerinum held him up as an example 
along with Apollinaris and other heretics; Leo I. considered 
him a heretic, and Gelasius insisted that Jerome's criticism should 
be maintained in dealing with his works. ^ Orthodoxy held its 
ground unshaken as regards all the points of doctrine touching 
on the dogmas of the Trinity and Incarnation, which in the 
West were hardly ever subjects of controversy. Jerome now 
became the standard theologian and exegete. Everything ancient 
and distinctive, even where it did not lie in the direction of 
OrigQAism, disappeared more and more in the West. The 
Western Church became the Church of Jerome ; but it became 
also — to its lasting benefit — the Church of Augustine (see Vol. V.). 

It was different in the East. The transformation of the con- 
troversy about Origen into a conflict between two great Patri- 
archs, in which Origen was soon lost sight of, and the rehabili- 
tation, belated indeed, of Chrysostom, favoured the impugned 
reputation of the great theologian. But even apart from this, 
his influence was too deeply rooted to be upset by a single 
bishop, no matter how powerful. His individuality represented 
the 'EAAjfv/xjj TTxiheix^ with which men would not dispense. They 
were willing to recognise the dogma of the Church, />., the 
doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation; but they sought 
besides freedom to interest themselves in (theological) science. 
The Church History of Socrates shows the undiminished in- 
fluence of Origen — see above Vol. III., p. 146 and elsewhere; 
even before Socrates, the celebrated Evagrius of Pontus had 
sturdily defended him, and Sozomen himself, monkish and 
narrow as he was, was no opponent of Origen. The outbreak 
of the Nestorian and Monophysite controversies as to the nature 
of the Incarnation soon thrust everything else into the back- 
ground, and procured for Origen's cause a temporary peace. 

It is fitting that we should here take a glance at the Patri- 

* The so-called decree of Gelasius, which obtained a far-reaching importance 
in the West is also otherwise important from the condemnation it passed on the 
whole of earlier Christian literature. The orthodox Church was determined to 
vilify and then to bury its own past in order to maintain undisputed the fiction 
that it had always remained the same. 
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archate of Antioch and its neighbouring territories. The circum- 
stances there were wholly peculiar. The East swarmed with 
old and new sects. All sorts betook themselves thither, and^ 
beside the official Christianity only to be met with in Greek 
cities, there existed an assortment of the most varied Christian 
communions. Even in the fifth century the Bishops had to face 
conflicts there which had almost died out in Rome, Byzantium, 
and Alexandria, as early as the third century. Therefore the 
Bishops living in or sprung from that quarter still possessed 
the lofty conviction that they were constantly fighting the 
battles of the Lord, and hastening from victory to victor>v 
Nestorius, Theodoret, and others plume themselves in their 
correspondence with their Western brethren on their merits as 
antagonists of heretics ; * even Chrysostom was their inexorable 
enemy. As a matter of fact, the continuance of these conflicts 
was of vast consequence to the whole Church. Gnosticism and 
Manichaeism dogged the steps of the Eastern Bishops, and com- 
pelled them to adhere strictly to the ancient regula fidei with 
its antignostic impress. They could not, as in Alexandria and 
Constantinople, confine their interest to the Incarnation. They 
had to defend the doctrine, point by point, in its whole extent, 
and were thus prevented from casting themselves into the arms 
of one transcendent idea. They were pious after the monkish 
fashion, like the Egyptians; nay, their Bishops outdid those of 
Egypt in asceticism; they were not less realistic in what be- 
longed to the Cultus than the rest; they were as much to the 

* The later antignostic writings and compendiums, those of Ephraem, Epipha- 
nius, Theodoret, Esnik, etc., are all, in so far as they are not mere extracts from 
older works, from the East. Mohammedans, besides the later Nestorian and Jacobite 
scholars, confessedly turned their attention to the Christian sects still existing in 
the East, to one of which Islam owes the best of its teaching. Theodoret is full 
of self-praise over his actions, and sports them over and over again to prop ujv 
his imperilled orthodoxy. In Ep. 8i (IV., p. 1141, ed. Schulze) he writes: im/mc 
'oxToi rtfc MacpKtuvoQ xat rati ^^P'S Kitfigvct^, ia-fJLtva^ Tpdq rifv »^^6tt»¥ f^o^ifytytf-tf* 
'dxxvi^ KufMifv EifvofJitoiv&y — we see that the sects are tabulated according to their 
origin — yrt'X'XffpuiJisvfiv km ^AA»fv ^ApttuvSv rfi ^uri t^c ^eoyvcta-faQ ^rpo^ymym^ 
KM $tk rtfv Qe/ecv x^P*^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ffp' iifJt7v xiptrtKOv vTiXtt^fi ^i^dvtov. Ep. 14S 
(IV., p. 1246) he tells how he fought steadily against Greeks, Jews, Arians, Euno- 
mians, Apollinarians, and Marcionites ; ibid, p. 1252: tAc/ov^ if fivptovQ tMv r«0 
}A»pKioi)vo(; xshuQ frpoo'^yxyov t& xcivetyita ^etxrivfAxri. In Haeret. fab. I. 20 he 
records that he had confiscated more than 2C» copies of the Diatessaron. 
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front when it was necessary to defend an old doctrine. But 
their scientific theologians— Palestine stands by itself — were not 
followers of Origen, and in their fights with heretics they could 
not use his teaching. They used a more liberal and, again, 
a more rational, a less flighty, exegesis, and a sober philosophy. 
Both these were given them by Lucian, and it was, lastly, one 
and the same school which extended from Lucian to Theodoret, 
and stretched far beyond the latter into the Christian schools 
of the Persian kingdom. 

The character and significance of this school have been dis- 
cussed above in various chapters — see especially Vol. III., 
ch. 3. It sharply contested Origen's hermeneutics, but did 
not vilify the great man. Its own exegetical and biblical-theo- 
logical method, with some admirable features, indeed, omitted, 
and a little of the literal and allegorical added, gradually be- 
came, in consequence of its appropriateness and thanks to the 
influence of Chrysostom, the ruling one. And the use of Aris- 
totelian philosophy in the Antiochene school was an indication 
for the future. But the ablest of the Antiochenes finally came 
under censure on account of his Christology, and, over and 
above his Christology, he was charged with various heresies, 
especially Pelagianism. In fact, his whole system, and he possess- 
ed a system to a greater extent than any other alter Origen, 
was a rational one; it was natural theology without any tran- 
scendentalism. He is therefore a source of great difficulty to 
the Church up to the present time ; it declines to go further in 
condemning him than the fifth Council, indeed it only recog- 
nises conditionally the censure of the "chapters*'. Theodoret*s 
work is without the boldness of Theodore, his anthropology 
and his doctrine of grace as well as his Christology approxim- 
ating to the traditional teaching. Among other things, he 
appended to his compendium of heretical fables a fifth book, 
**tff/6;y ioyfixTuv sTriTOfji'y* (an epitome of divine dogmsLs)^ tvAic/t 
must be described as the first attempt at a system after Origen, and 
which apparently exercised great influence on John of Damascus. 
This ** epitome ** has a lofty significance. It combines the Trini- 
tarian and Christological dogma with the whole circle of the 
doctrines connected with the symbol. It reveals an attitude 
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as markedly biblical as it is ecclesiastical and rational. It 
throughout observes the "just mean'*. It is almost complete, 
the Last Supper being omitted, and it especially takes realistic 
Eschatology once more into account. * It has adopted none oi 
the obnoxious doctrines of Origen, and yet he himself is not 
treated as a heretic. " An actual system this epitome is not ; 
but the consistent sobriety and lucidity in the discussion of 
details, and the careful biblical proof lend to the whole a ^tamp 
of unity. It could not yet indeed give satisfaction, firstly, 
because of the personality of its author, and, secondly, because 
there was an entire absence of mysticism and Neoplatonism 
from his doctrinal conception. 

In the second half of the fifth century everyone was occupied 
with the decree of Chalcedon. Cyril of Alexandria, the Christo- 
logian whom bishops and monks had understood best, had to 
reconquer his whole influence side by side with the creed of 
Chalcedon. The only two g^eat theologians whom the Eastern 
Church has possessed — Origen and Theodore, the former a 
follower of Plato, the latter of Aristotle, both biblicists though 
in very different ways, — were discredited, but not condemned. It 
was on the soil of Palestine, and among the monks there, that 
admiration for Origen came into collision with that for Theodore. 
We are well informed as to the living spiritual movements in 
the cloisters of Palestine at the beginning of the sixth century. 
Origenism experienced a regular renaissance, although it had 
never died out.' Its '^peculiar doctrines**, which had sprung 
from rational mysticism, were in particular taken up again, or 
at least declared to be arguable. The Cappadocians were 

1 Theodoret discusses (i) the First Principle and the Father, (2) the Son, (3) the 
Holy Spirit and the divine names, (4 — 9) creation, matter, aeons, angels, demons, 
and man, (10) providence, (ii — 15) the Incarnation, and that in general as well 
as in reference to separate points of doctrine, e.g.,^ the assumption of a real body 
of a soul, and generally of the complete human natiu*e, and the resuscitation of 
this nature, (16) the identity of the just and beneficent God, (17) God is the author 
of both Testaments, (18) Baptism, (19) the resurrection, (20) the judgment, (21) the 
promises, (22) the second advent of Christ, (23) Antichrist, (24) virginity, (25) 
marriage, (26) second marriage, (27 — 29) fornication, penitence and continence. 

' Theodoret has not introduced him into his catalogue of heretics. 

' Walch 1. c, p. 618 ff. ; Moller in the R.-Encykl. XI., p. 112 f.; Loofs, Leon- 
tius, p. 274 ff.; Bigg, 1. c. 
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appealed to in support of their validity. Origenism was defended 
under very different shades. There was an extreme right, and 
■even pillars of orthodoxy were found on this side/ and there 
was a left, which surpassed even Origen in daring. He led 
some of his admirers over to the Areopagite and the Neo- 
Platonists. The works of the Unknown were brought out, 
studied, and, as it appears, edited. Some went the length of 
undisjguised Pantheism, like Stephen bar Sudaili, or the author of 
the book of Hierotheus, "On the hidden mysteries of the 
Deity.'*' No Gnostic of the second century had erected a nihilistic 
philosophy on the ground of Christianity so boldly as this writer. * 
But the admirers of Origen met with opponents in Palestine, 
not only among the dull herd of monks and the traditionalists, 
but also among the adherents of the sober science and Christ- 
ology of Theodore of Mopsuestia. And, in addition, there was 
rising up a new power, Aristotelian scholasticism, which took 
possession of the monophysite as well as the orthodox dogma, 
but only concluded a firm alliance with the latter, through 
Leontius, the g^eat opponent of Nestorianism and of Theodore 
— see above, p. 232 f. The Antiochene school was smitten with 
its own weapons. The great dogmas of the Church, hallowed 
by age, seemed to receive their sanction from the re-invigo- 

* Leontius, as Loofs has shown. 

' See the analysis of this extraordinarily interesting work, not yet printed, in 
Frothingham's Stephen bar Sudaili, 1886, p. 92 f. ; the writer ably calls attention 
also to the connection with the renaissance of Origenism. 

' Frothingham rightly says, p. 49 f. : ''His system was openly pantheistic, or, 
to speak more philosophically, Pan-nihilistic ; for, according to him, all nature 
even to the lowest forms of animal creation, being simply an emanation from the 
Divinity-Chaos, finally returns to it ; and, when the consummation has taken place, 
<Tod himself passes away and everything is swallowed up in the indefinite diaos, 
which he conceives to be the first principle and the end of being and which 
admits of no distinction." The contents of the five books are according to Fr. 
as follows: I. — On God, the Universal Essence and distinct existences. II. — The 
various species of motion, the ascent of the mind towards God, during which 
it must endure the sufferings of Christ. III. — The resurrection of the mind, the 
vicissitudes of its conflict with the powers of evil, and its final identification with 
Christ. IV. — The mind becomes one, first with Christ, then with the Spirit and 
the Father, and finally becomes absorbed. V. — All nature becomes confounded with 
the Father; all distinct existence and God himself passes away; Essence alone 
remains. 
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rated Aristotelianism, because they were peculiarly adapted for 
dialectical treatment. Thus the age of Justinian shows the 
Church of the East in a state of the liveliest spiritual agitation. 
All the great powers of the past, Neoplatonism and Aristoteli- 
anism, Origen and Theodore, were again living forces; a new 
combination was drawing near, and all efforts to stifle by con- 
ciliar decrees the living spirit in the Church seemed to have 
been vain. But the movements were but limited in extent and 
energy; the **new combination** was in truth the death of real 
science — a thinking which started in the middle of its subject,, 
and for which that which was alone worth reflection was held 
to be beyond the range of discussion. Trifling monks, who- 
excommunicated and denounced each other, talked big; and 
there sat at Constantinople an emperor who, himself a theolo- 
gian, thirsted for the fame of creating a uniform science as well 
as a uniform belief. The dispute of the Palestinian monks and 
the scholasticism of a theologian like Leontius gave him his 
chance. The Emperor did not need to publish an edict re- 
quiring the followers of Origen and Theodore to annihilate one 
another; they took care of that for themselves. The spectacle 
of the two "sciences**, of Origen and the Antiochenes, tearing 
each other to pieces, in the age of Justinian, has something 
tragi-comical about it, recalling the tale of the two lions. The 
fifth Council confirmed this, after the Emperor had himself, in 
his epistle to Mennas, declared, and Vigilius — with other Patri- 
archs — had repeated, the condemnation of Origen. The fifteen 
anathemas against Origen, * on which his condemnation at the 
Council was based, contained the following points, (i) The 
preexistence of souls and Apokatastasis ; (2) the doctrine of the 
upper world of spirits, their original equality, and their fall; 
(3) the view that sun, moon, and stars belonged to this world 
of spirits, and had also fallen ; (4) the doctrine that the differ- 
ences in the bodies of the spirits was a consequence of this 
fall; (5) the opinion that the higher spirits become lower ones, 
or men, and vice versd\ (6) Origen*s doctrine of creation, and 
that it was not accomplished by the Trinity; (7) the Christo- 

* Compare with this the ten anathemas in the epistle to Mennas and the Vitre 
Saba?, Euthymii and Cyriaci, Loofs 1. c, p. 290 f. 
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logy which taught that Christ became for all grades of spirits 
— each in its own form— that which he had become for men 
through the Incarnation, so that he assumed different bodies 
and received different names ; (8) the contention that the Logos 
was only to be called Christ by a misuse of language {kxtx^ 
;^pjfo-T/x«^), that accordingly a distinction was to be drawn be- 
tween them; (9) the opinion that not the Logos, but a crea- 
turely mind (voug) which he had assumed became man; (10) the 
assertion of the spherical and ethereal form of the resurrection- 
body, and of the annihilation of the material body; (11) the 
interpreting of the judgment to mean this annihilation, and the* 
view that at the end of the world there would only exist non- 
material nature (spirit); (12) the view that the Logos united 
with every man and spirit as he had done with the vovg he 
had assumed: heresy of the Isochristians who appealed to 
Origen, see, besides, Methodius; (13) the assertion of the simi- 
larity of the vovcj called Christ, to all other rational beings; 
(14) the view of the ultimate cessation of all plurality of per- 
sons and of multiplicity of knowledge (gnosis), the doctrine of 
reversion to unity and of apokatastasis ; (15) the view of the 
identity of the pretemporal with the final life of spirits. 

Since the ''Three Chapters'* were condemned at the same 
time, Origen and Theodore were both got rid of. * The latter 
found more energetic defenders than the former ; but the major- 
ity of his admirers held aloof. The fact that the Augustinian 
West took up his cause best shows that we must not over- 
value this championship. The condemnation of the ** peculiar 
doctrines" of Origenism meant much more. Henceforth buoys 
were laid down, which marked off the Neo-platonic channel in 
which men moved under the guidance of the ** apostolic" Dio- 
nysius. Origen's doctrines of the consummation, and of spirits 
and matter might no longer be maintained. The judgment was 
restored to its place, and got back even its literal meaning. 
The mysticism of the Cultus was carried continually further; it 
received a new impetus; but it adhered much more closely to 

* The religious policy of Justinian and the fifth Council had accordingly the 
same significance for the (orthodox) East as the so-called Gelasian decree for the 
West. In the former as in the latter history was extinguished and theology fettered. 
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tradition. The anti-gnostic regiila Jidei was finally restored, and 
the great cultus-mystic of the seventh century not only respected 
it, but worked within its lines. Maximus Confessor held the 
same relation to the Areopagite, as did the Cappadocians to 
Origen, and Theodoret to Theodore.* But he was not only a 
mystic; he was also a scholastic and dialectician. There were 
no longer any theologians who reflected independently " de 
principiis.*' God, the world, freedom, Christ, and Scripture were 
no longer the first principles, but, instead, the fixed doctrines 
regarding them drawn from tradition. Science took for granted 
the foundations guarded by the Church, and passing to the 
upper story went on building there. A latent free thought, 
indeed, still remained. If everything was symbolical and figur- 
ative, then, no matter how closely the spiritual might be combin- 
ed with the material, the idea could not perish that the theologian 
who was in a position to grasp the subject matter did not 
require figures. While mysticism and scholasticism might not 
shrink from a figurative philosophy in the most daring sense 
of the term, they could not stifle the view that took every 
sort of figure and all history as a covering, nor could they 
blame the self-criticism of the Christian who was ashamed of 
being confined in this body.^ 

For learning (fzxdyifng) the Cappadocians (the two Gregorys, 
next to them Athanasius and Cyril) were regarded as the prin- 
cipal authorities; for mystagogy {izv(rTxyuylx)y the Areopagite 
and Maximus; for philosophy, Aristotle; and for homiletics 
{i(j(,iKix\ Chrysostom. The man, however, who embraced all 
that, who had transferred the scholastic dialectic method, which 
had been brought by Leontius to bear on the dogma of the 
Incarnation, to the whole sphere of the "divine dog^a** as 
that had been fixed by Theodoret, was John of Damascus. 
Through him the Greek Church gained the orthodox system, 
but not the Greek Church alone. John's work was no less 

» See on him the Art. of Wagenmann in the R.-Encykl. and Steitz XL, p. 209 ; 
on the Cultus-mystics Sophronius of Jerusalem and Germanus of Constantinople, see 
Steitz XL, pp. 238 f. and 246 f. 

2 The saying is due to Porphyry who has used it of Plotinus (Vita I.) : ITAw- 
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important to the West.' **He was the cope-stone of antiquity 
and the transition to a new age, because his writings, translat- 
ed into Latin, became confessedly a foundation of the mediaeval 
theology of the West." He was above all a scholastic. To 
him each difficulty was but an incitement to split up notions 
artificially, and to find a new one to which nothing in the 
world corresponds except that very difficulty which the new 
notion was meant to remove. John even put the fundamental 
question of mediaeval science, that as to nominalism and realism ; 
and he solved it by a modified Aristotelianism. All doctrines 
were in his view given already ; he took them from findings of 
the Councils and the works of recognised Fathers. He held it 
to be the task of science to edit them. In this way the two 
chief dogmas were introduced into the circle of the doctrines 
of the old antignostically interpreted Symbol. A very modest 
use was made of the allegorical explanation of Holy Scripture. 
The letter ruled wholesale, at any rate much more thoroughly 
than in the case of the Cappadocians. In consequence of this, 
natural theology was shut out from sight ; it was hedged round 
by extremely realistic Bible narratives confidingly accepted.' 
But the most serious fact was that the close connection which 
in Athanasius, ApoUinaris, and Cyril of Alexandria had united 
the Trinity and Incarnation, or dogma in general, with the 
thought of salvation, was completely loosened. This process 
had begun with the Council of Chalcedon, and John had a 
mass of dogmas which it was necessary to believe; but they 
had ceased to be clearly subordinate to a uniform conception 
of their purpose. The object which dogma once served as the 
means remained; but the means had changed. Instead of dogma, 
we have the Cultus, the mysteries, into which Book IV. enters 
(IV. 17 — 25 are to be regarded as appendices). In consequence 
of this the system is destitute of inner vital unity. ' It is really 

* See Bach, Dogmengesch. des Mittelalters I., p. 49 ff. Bach begins with good 
reason, pp. 6 — ^49, with Dionysius and Maximus. 

2 Yet the rational method was by no means given up 5 on the contrary, it was 
retained; see, e.g.^ the rational arguments for the Trinity, I. 6, 7. 

* The plan of the work is as follows : Book I. discusses the Deity, the Trinity 
and the attributes of God; Book II. the creation, angels, paradise, and man, giving 
an elaborate psychology ; Book III. the Incarnation, the two natures, and Christo- 
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not an account of faith, but of ffs presuppositions, and its unity- 
depends on the form of trea^ttient, the high antiquity of its 
doctrine, and Holy Scripture. The dogmas had become the 
sacred inheritance from the classic antiquity of the Church, but 
they had, as it were, fallen to the ground. The worship of 
images, mysticism, and scholasticism ruled the Church. The 
two latter bore much fair fruit in after times; for the spirit 
which strives towards God cannot be stifled by anything, and 
is capable even of constructing a restricted science. But the 
history of dogma came to an end in the Greek Church a thou- 
sand years ago, and its reanimation cannot easily be conceived. 
A reformation could only set in in the cultus. The adoption 
, of a few Catholic or Protestant theologumena in later catechisms 
and books of doctrine has hitherto been without effect, and will 
in the future hardly obtain any. 

Independent theology had been extinguished in the churches 
of the East; but alongside these churches there arose all the 
more energetically, from the seventh century, the sects, old 
enemies in new forms, Marcionites (as Paulicians) and Mani- 
chaeans, and in addition many other curious bodies, the neces- 
sary products of religious movements among tribes falling into 
barbarism, and but little trained by the Church. On the 
shaping of the dogmas of the Church these sects exerted not 
the slightest influence; and for that very reason they do not 
belong to the history of dogma. ' 

log)* — see above, Chap. 3, conclusion; Book IV. continues the Christology up to 
Chap. 8 and then discusses — very characteristically — baptism, including the fMGpoy^ 
faith, the sign of the cross and faith, adoration towards the East, the mysteries 
(the Eucharists), Mary the mother of God and the genealogy of Christ, the venera- 
tion of the saints and their relics, pictures and, only then, Scripture. To the 
chapter on Scripture a series of chapters are appended containing hermeneutical 
rules for the exposition of Scripture, dealing with the statements regarding Christ — 
where we have a precise distinction made between the rpdxoi of the hypostatic 
union — those concerning God in his relation to evil, the apparent existence of two 
principles, the law of God, and the law of sin and the Sabbath. The conclusion 
consists of chapters on virginity, circumcision — the position of these headings is 
reversed — on Ant i -Christ and the resurrection. 

» Besides the old researches of Engelhardt (1827), Gieseler (1829, 1846, 1849), 
see now Dollinger, Beitr. z. Sectengesch. des Mittelalters (1890) and Karapet Ter 
Mkrttschian, Die Paulikianer (1893). 
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Again, this history has nothing to say about the scientific 
life of the Byzantine Church, or the many theories and disputes 
which arose out of it, and, on the other hand, from mystical 
speculations; for all that had little or no effect on dogma. 
No doubt an isolated theological question was decided at this 
or that Synod ; or individual theologians elaborated in a praise- 
worthy fashion theological conceptions, as ^.^., in reference to 
the crucifixion of Christ, atonement, and substitution ; no doubt 
another rather important dispute— the Hesychastic controversy — 
agitated the Church in the fourteenth century; but dogma, and 
to some extent the Church itself, remained ultimately unaffected. 
For centuries the intellectual work of the Church consisted in 
the development of Church legislation, and its theologians either 
wrote on exegesis, history, and biography, following traditional 
patterns, or composed ascetic books. 

Finally, to the history of dogma belongs neither the develop- 
ment of the schism with the West, nor the silent process, in 
which the Eastern Church has taken over, since the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, a great deal from the ecclesiastically 
more vigorous West. Apart from the "filioque" discussed 
above, the development of the schism was not determined by 
dogmatic factors, and the silent process * which lasted up to 
the end of the seventeenth century, and to which the Church 
owes, e.g,^ the settling of its Canon of the Bible, the doctrine 
of the seven sacraments, a kind of doctrine of transubstanti- 
ation, a more certain doctrine of purgatory, development of 
the doctrines of sin and grace, a more sharply defined theory 
and practice of the sacrament of penance etc., has come to an 
end at a time when we have accurate knowledge, and will 
perhaps never be fully explained. The only definite dogmatic 
interests shown in it are anti-protestant. 

1 Compare as to this Kattenbusch, Vergleichende Confessionskunde I. passim. 
The general intellectual life in Eastern Rome is best discussed in the excellent 
ivork of Krumbacher, Gesch. d. Byzant. Litteratur, Munchen, 189 1. 
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